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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


HE two foremost topics of the day are the pro- 
posed changes in the tariff, and the relief of 

the unemployed. At no previous time in the history 
of the United States have so many people been out of 
work. Thousands of factories are closed altogether ; 
and thousands of others are running with reduced 
forces. The depressed condition of trade has so 
lessened the volume of traffic that the railroads have 
been compelled to dismiss thousands of employees, 
while many roads have cut down the wages of the 
men retained. The curtailed purchasing power of 
the working people, due to the diminished proportions 
of the total wage fund, has affected merchants and 
middlemen of all classes, and they in turn have been 
compelled to reduce the number of their employees. 
The causes that have produced this condition of 
things are doubtless very complex. Probably the 
greatest cause has been the timidity and hesitancy of 
capital, on account of the protracted agitation of 
monetary and tariff questions. Evidently, the col- 
lapses of credit in Australia and’ Argentina, which 
compelled European investors to withdraw great 
quantities of capital from the United States, played 
their part in disturbing the -business situation here. 
What is wanted now, more than all things else, is a 
cessation of tariff tinkering and currency tinkering 
for partisan ends. An afflicted nation would shed 
tears of gratitude if a non-partisan tariff commission 
and a non-partisan currency commission could be ap- 
pointed to report a tariff measure by February 1, and 
a currency measure by April 1, both reports to be ac- 
cepted unanimously by Congress and signed by the 
President,—with concurrent resolutions by Congress, 
by State legislatures, by Boards of Trade, and various 
other public bodies, to the effect that the two meas- 
ures ought by common consent and understanding to 
remain substantially unchanged for ten years. The 
continual agitation of the tariff question in this coun- 
try can be compared to nothing but the continual re- 
currence of revolutions in some South American coun- 
tries. The existing partisan treatment of the ques- 
tion is as disastrous to business as a civil war, and it 
is absurd beyond the power of words to characterize 
it. Since the days of the endless metaphysical dis- 
cussions of the schoolmen, there has been nothing 





more fatuous and more hopelessly stupid than the at- 
tempt to reconcile the American tariff system either 
with doctrinaire protectionism or with doctrinaire 
free-trade. Practical men ought to be able to con- 
struct a workable tariff, and party zeal ought to bor- 
row patriotism enough to let that tariff alone when it 
is constructed. 


The Wilson If a country is to have a general and 
Ru highly complicated system of combined 
‘revenue and protective tariff imposts, the 

one clear maxim to be asserted over and over again 
concerning it is this: Change it only for the best of 
causes, and do not change it too frequently. And 
the reason for this maxim lies in a principle which 
we may express as follows: It is upon the whole 
easier for business to adjust itself to the tariff than 
for the tariff to adjust itself to business. Herein is 
to be found the chief objection to the new Wilson 
tariff measure. Like the McKinley measure, this 
also is a general and highly complicated system of 
combined revenue and protective tariff imposts. It 
is just as truly a protective tariff in all its principles 
and methods as any of its predecessors,—providing 
one is willing to admit that a fence remains a fence 
even when some of the top boards are knocked off. 
The Wilson bill in no sense involves a reversal of the 
plan of Republican tariffs; it is simply an elaborate 
revision of them. The practical difficulties met by 
the Wilson committee have been enormous. Noth- 
ing illustrates them better than the mere statement 
that within some two weeks after Mr. Wilson and his 
Democratic colleagues had finished and announced 
their work, they made more than two hundred addi- 
tional changes in it. Business had begun to adjust 
itself to the tariff of 1890. If the Wilson bill is 
adopted,—as, after much discussion and amend- 
ing, it is likely to be,—business must begin 
some months hence to shape itself to the altered 
schedules, with no warrant for a feeling of perma- 
nence and security. For, if the Republicans should 
be returned to power in 1896, they would probably 
rebuild the tariff fence in a different enough way to 
require general readjustments once more. Would it 
not have been in better keeping with announced 
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alone until tnat date, the country would be satisfied. 
The. six years would give trade and industry the 
mecessdry chance. to prepare deliberately for the 









it came. The free-trade ideal, which the Democrats 
espoused with such enthusiasm at Chicago, would by 
this means be ushered in completely and triumphantly 
ina short period. But, in our candid opinion, the 
plans now decided upon by the Wilson committee, 
far from doing anything at all towards promoting the 
transfer from a protective to a purely revenue policy, 
will have just the opposite effect by provoking a 
reaction that will restore the Republicans and per- _ 
petuate the Republican tariff policy. Resumption of 
specie payment was accomplished by the simple and 

obvious plan of announcing a date far enough ahead 

to allow the country to accommodate itself to the 

approaching fact. The question to-day is not whether 

the Wilson bill is better than the McKinley bill, but 

whether it is worth while to further disturb business 

by substituting one makeshift policy for another. 

Why not tolerate the existing makeshift, which has 

the advantage of being a known quantity, upon the 

understanding that in the year 1900 we shall enter 

upon an era of free trade? 





























The principal communities of the United 
States are entering upon the business of 
providing relief for the unemployed with 
a thoroughness of purpose, and a practical wisdom as 
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HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 





Democratic principles if the Wilson bill had been 
framed upon more permanent and radical lines, with 
a view to a material change of policy several years 
hence? What possible objection could there be to a 
long notice? Some of the McKinley schedules were 
arranged to go into effect several years after the bill 
was adopted. It would be entirely feasible for Con- 
gress to declare that the new tariff would go into 
operation in 1895 ; making the date exactly five years 
after the McKinley act took effect. This would serve 
at least three good purposes. It would, first, enable 
the Democrats to prepare a measure much more 
faithfully in accord with their platform ; second, it 
would relieve the existing uncertainty that paralyzes 
industrial activities, and, third, it would form a 
valuable precedent against rapid and haphazard 
tariff changes. The country is in no haste for a 
myriad of puzzling and embarrassing changes of de- 
tail in the tariff schedules, while the main outlines of 
the system remain. 


If the Democrats had the statesman- 


Why Not . : 
Wait Until the ship to pass a measure absolutely dis- 


year 19002 carding every vestige of the protective 
system, and substituting a clear, simple, unmistaka- 
ble plan of national taxation for revenue only, fixing 
January 1, 1900, as the time for this new policy to 
take effect, and agreeing to let the McKinley law 
































MISS CLARA BARTON, OF THE ‘‘ RED CROSS.” 
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to measures, such as have never been known before. 
Elsewhere in this issue we have given several 
pages to a statement of the measures adopted in a 
number of our cities. Fortunately, the absurd theory 
that it is none of the business of municipal or other 
governments to recognize or alleviate exceptional so- 
cial distress, has very little influence left. It is the 
plain duty of organized society to use its superior 
facilities for the benefit of the community at times 
when individuals are unequal to the situation. The 
winter of business disaster, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest men are out of work, is exactly the 
winter when public employment ought to be ex- 
tended for the making of all sorts of desirable im- 
provements. This is not dangerous socialism, but 
rather it is the clearest sort of business sense. Every 
town and county can at once relieve the unemployed, 
lessen the burdens and evils of public and private 
alms-giving, and make an excellent investment for 
itself, by going extensively into the business of im- 
proving the roads and streets. Of course, in large 
areas of country the cold weather and snow prevent 
new road making at this season. But even in these 
regions some profitable method can be devised for the 
employment at low wages of honest men out of work. 
It is pleasant to note the fact that in New York many 
men and women are engaged, under direction of the 
East Side Relief Association, in making clothing for the 
sufferers from the autumnal coastwise floods in South 
Carolina. Miss Clara Barton and her fellow-workers 
of the Red Cross Society are doing noble service for 
the relief of the frightful suffering that has ensued 
in consequence of the unprecedented storms that dev- 
astated that coast, and holiday offerings should be 
showered upon the work. It is unfortunate that 
Congress should have failed to make an appropriation 
for so exceptional a case as that of these South Caro- 
lina sufferers. . Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus 
has at our request set forth in this number of the 
REVIEW the sound principles upon which relief in our 
towns and cities ought to be based. He writes from 
a great fund of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge. 


The strike on the Lehigh railroad was 
terminated, fortunately, early in De- 
cember. The officers of the company 
immediately proclaimed that it was settled without 
their concession at any points. So far as we can 
understand, however, the strikers won a substantial 
victory. It was a deplorable thing that the em- 
ployees of the railroad should have gone out on strike 
at a time when so many hundreds of thousands of 
workmen are involuntarily idle through the paralysis 
of industry. But it should be understood that such 
conservative bodies as the Locomotive Engineers, the 
Locomotive Firemen, and the other railway orders 
and brotherhoods are not accustomed, through their 
highest authorities, to sanction and conduct a strike, 
unless there are good grounds for it. These men do 


A Triumph 
of State 
Conciliation. 
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not enjoy strikes. We are inclined to believe that 
the moral responsibility for this particular trouble 
rests with the officers of the Lehigh road. Agree- 
ments which had been made with the men months 
ago, and which ordinary good faith required should 
be kept, were disregarded by the company ; and rep- 
resentative committees abundantly entitled to a hear- 
ing were refused an opportunity to present their case. 
The State Arbitration Boards of New York and New 
Jersey intervened to effect a conciliation, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading the officers of the road to honor 
the rules and agreements of last August; to listen 
hereafter to grievance commiteees, and to take back 


From a photograph by Doremus. 
HON. J. P. M’DONALD, 


President New Jersey State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 


the strikers as rapidly as possible without prejudice 
on account of their strike. Just why these officials 
could not have acted with ordinary courtesy and tact 
at the outset, and met with frankness a set of em- 
ployees whose position was a fairly reasonable one,— 
is a question they should be compelled to answer to 
the stockholders of the road. Moreover, it is a ques- 
tion that a discommoded public has an equally good 
right to ask. High praise is due to the Chairmen of 
the two Arbitration Boards for their efficient inter- 
position in behalf of all interests. This case well 
illustrates the value of conciliation and arbitration as 
principles. But the law should go further and in 
some manner, under syecified conditions, compel 
insolent railway corporations to arbitrate labor 
troubles. 
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Thus the good offices of the State, through 

English its official representatives, have ended what 
Coal War. threatened to be a very disastrous strike. In 
this connection it is worth while to give a résumé of 
the circumstances under which, in like manner, the 
good offices of the English government brought to a 
conclusion the recent coal strike. After a civil war 
of sixteen weeks’ duration, peace reigns throughout 
coal-getting England. The settlement was most wel- 
come, but even more satisfactory was the final method 
of settlement. The closing stages of what has proved 
to be one of the greatest industrial struggles of the 
generation need to be stated with some detail. The 
first attempt to put a stop to the strife ended in fail- 
ure. Representatives of miners and mine-owners 
met only to part without achieving agreement. The 
masters proposed the formation of a Board of Con- 
ciliation to decide the rate of wages, the immediate 
resumption of work by the men at a reduction of 
fifteen per cent., and the payment of this fifteen per 
cent. into a bank, pending the decision of the Board, 
to be made over to the men or to the masters as the 
Board should decide. The miners agreed to the 
formation of a Conciliation Board, and to its fixing 
the wages to be paid after April 1 next, but in- 
sisted that in the interim work should be resumed 
at the old rate of wages, and that the Board should 
be precluded from making a greater reduction than 
that of ten per cent. Thus the dispute had narrowed. 
The negotiable limits were now, on the one side, the 
coal-owners’ fifteen per cent. forthwith, and on the 
other, the miners’ ten per cent. from April 1. But 
neither party would yield the intervening five months 
and five per cent. The deadlock remained as grim as 
ever. Winter was coming on. The area of dominant 
hunger and cold spread far beyond the mining dis- 


End of the 





ARTHUR MARSHALL CHAMBERS, 


Chairman of the English Coal-owners’ Federation. 
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Chairman New York State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration. 
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tricts. The enormous rise in the price of coal meant 
misery to the poor everywhere, and the scarcity of 
fuel involved general dislocation of national industry. 
For nine days the outlook was very black. 


Then, ‘‘ at last, though late,” govern- 
ment awoke to asense of its functions. 
The primary duty of government is, 
after all, not to win partisan triumphs over fellow- 
citizens, but to maintain civil peace and to protect 
the nation as a whole from being sacrificed to private 
cupidity or stupidity. If two men try to settle their 
quarrel by the help of bludgeons, the State intervenes 
at once ; but a conflict directly involving hundreds of 
thousands of citizens, and waged with the deadly 
weapons of starvation and resolute inaction, consti- 
tutes a much more serious breach cf social order. 
Long before a privateer had inflicted on the national 
commerce an infinitesimal proportion of the damage 
which has resulted to it from this Coal War, the gov- 
ernment cruisers would have been on hertrack. But 
a third of a year ot intense national suffering must 
elapse before either government or people are ready 
to allow the Stite to interpose as industrial peace- 
maker. However, ‘* better late than never.” Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter caught the psychological if not the 
logical moment. His wisely-worded proffer of Lord 
Rosebery’s good offices, not as umpire or arbitrator, 
but simply as friendly host and presiding mediator, 
evoked general and enthusiastic approval. The 
Miners’ Federation and the Federated Coal-owners 
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promptly acceded to an “ invitation,” which virtually 
embodied a national command. The conference at 
the Foreign Office was as fortunate in issue as in in- 
ception. A single day under government influence 
sufficed to effect what had been fruitlessly attempted 
in a long series of local and municipal nezrotiations. 
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" MR. J. R. SOVEREIGN, 
New Master-Workman. Knights of Labor 


The agreement arrived at is marked by 
ie mutual concession. The miners won the 

immediate and manifest victory of resum- 
ing work at the old rate of wages, pending the de- 
cision of the Board of Conciliation. But the men 
conceded that the Board’s decision should take effect 
from February 1, and not, as they had urged, fron: 
April 1. The masters, that is, yielded two-and-a- 
half months, the men only two months, of the period 
in dispute. The balance of victory on the side of the 
men thus amounts, when measured in time, to barely 
half a month. On the other hand, the men gave up 
what had been declared to be the very backbone of 
their contention, the prescribing to the Board of a 
minimum wage. There is not a word about the 
minimum wage in the Rosebery settlement. Its 
terms leave the Board free to settle the miners’ wage 
without predetermined limit, either upward or down- 
ward. No doubt the stand which the miners have 
made for what they take to be ‘‘ the living wage” 
will have its moral influence on the deliberations of 
the Board ; but ‘‘ the living wage” has found no ex- 
press acknowledgment in the terms of the treaty. 


Arbitration Lhe result is a twofold triumph. It is 
Victorious a triumpb of the principle of arbitration. 
at Last. The fourteen representatives from each 
side in selecting a neutral chairman virtually appoint 
an arbitrator. It isa triumph of the further principle 
that the promotion of industrial peace is one of the 


duties of the State. Trae possible nomination of chair- 
man by the Speaker is a picturesque reminder of the 
fact that the State is not less interested in maintain- 
iig order amid the economic than among the political 
disputes of the nation. The precedent is certain to be 
largely followed. Already trade organizations have 
begun to ask for its systematic adoption by the Labor 
department. Some day, the Coal War of 1893 will 
seem as much a piece of civil barbarism as the 
Wars of the Roses. How largely popular sympathy 
has gone with the miners may be inferred from the 
amounts which have been subscribed for their relief. 
The Daily Chronicle alone has won from its readers 
more than eighteen thousand pounds. 


Pe month has been marked, in ‘ labor 
Labor circles,” by the annual meetings of the 
Organizations. Knights of Labor and of the American 
Feleration of Labor. The Knights stand for the 
principle of labor organization regardless of trade 
lines, and include unskilled workmen. They profess 
to stand for the general interests of the wage-earning 
classes, as against unequal legislation or harmful ag- 
gression on the part of capitalistic monopolies or 
combinations. Mr. Terence V. Powderly, so long 
the able and conscientious leader of the Knights, was 
deposed from the position of ‘‘ Master Workman ” at 
this meeting , and his place was filled by the election 
of Mr. J. R. Sovereign, of Iowa, upon whose abilities 
and policies it wili be wise to defer judgment for a 
time. Mr. Sovereign's speeches are more inflamima- 
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tory than were Mr. Powderly’s : but practical respon- 
sibility may sober him into something like conserva- 
tism. The Federation of Labor is, as its name 
implies, a combination of trades unions for general 
objects. It has been a strong and successful organi- 
zation under the presidency of Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
gaining in membership and prosperity of late years, 
while the Knights have declined. The Chicago 
meeting of the Federation did less then was antici- 
pated towards formulating a practical policy for the 
relief of the umemployed. 


The Status of The news from Hawaii has confirmed 
the Hawaiian all our previous unpressions as to the firm 

Question. —_nosition of the Provisional Government. 
President Cleveland and Mr. Gresham could hardly 
have had a correct understanding of the situation : or 
they would not have attempted a task so hopelessly 
Quixotic as the restoration of the discredited Lilino- 
kalini. History does not record any revolution for 





From a photograph by C. M. Bell, Washington, D.C. 


SENATOR HOAR, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Member of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 


the setting aside of an unacceptable ruler that was 
more strongly supported by the responsible and dom- 
inating elements of the community than this Ha- 
waiian revolutinn. When the Executive department 
of our government deliberately enters upon a secret 
policy in a matter that properly concerns Congress 
and the whole country, it is to be assumed that criti- 
cism is expected. Both Houses of Congress called 
upon the President for complete papers, and Senator 
Hoar introduced a new phase of the discussion early 


in December by asking the Senate to pass a resolution 
calling upon the President to explain Mr. Blount’s 
mission. It will be remembered that Mr. Blount was 
sent to Hawaii to assume functions not recognized by 
our laws, and that his appointment was never sub- 
mitted to the Senate for cunfirmation. There can be: 
little doubt that the Administration committed a seri- 
ous, though not an intentional error in taking this 
course,—an error afterwards practically acknowl- 
edged and partially rectified by making Mr. Blount 
minister to Hawaii. But this error was not to be 
compared with that of the deliberate attempt to 
overthrow the existing Hawaiian government and 
to establish a monarchy in the islands, placing 
the ex-Queen upon a throne to be bolstered 
up by the American republic, — against the pro- 
tests of the American colony, which in fact con- 
stitutes the weighty and significant element in the 
ownership and civilized life of Hawaii. It is true 
that Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Gresham and Mr. Blount 
declare the revolution to have been unduly aided by 
our minister, Mr. Stevens. But even if this were a. 
fact,—and the preponderance of credible testimony is 
quite against such a theory,—it is difficult to follow 
the logic which led our Administration to think: 
that it must virtually make war against the existing 
government. This Administration, while professing 
its abhorrence of what it deemed Minister Stevens’ 
interference in the internal affairs of Hawaii, had 
itself proceeded to interfere on its own account, and 
to an extent quite unheard of before. Mr. Blount 
and Minister Willis had assumed something like 
autocratic power in the Islands ; and the Administra- 
tion had been conducting inquiries into their affairs 
in a manner quite incompatible with 1ts announced 
theory of our proper relations with a foreign country. 


So far as the United States are now 


Mistakes ca 

of the — concerned, Hawaii has a firm govern- 
Administration. yyent under President Dole and his 
associates. That government negotiated a treaty of 


annexation with our government under President 
Harrison. The treaty was pending in the Senate 
when Mr. Cleveland came into office. He withdrew 
it from the Senate before it had been acted upon, and 
he informed the Hawaiian government that annex- 
ation was rejected by the United States. This should 
have ended the Hawaiian question, so far as Mr. 
Cleveland was concerned, His subsequent disposition 
to concern himself with the internal affairs of Hawaii 
appears irrelevant. His rejection of the overtures for 
annexation leaves the Hawaiian government per- 
fectly free,--unless we use or threaten force to re- 
strain that freedom,—to enter into especial relations 
with the British or any other government. The spirit 
shown by the Hawaiian authorities is wholly com- 
mendable. They have announced their purpose to 
resist hostile attempts to dispossess them. Mr. 
Thurston, who has so ably represented the Hawaiian 
government at Washington, returned to Honolulu in 
the middle of December to aid and advise President 
Dole. In all candor let us say that the withdrawal 
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of the annexation treaty was a serious enough mis- 
take, and that the proposed subsequent overthrow of 
President Dole and restoration of Liliuokalani, in 
violation of every principle of international law, 
would, if consummated, have been a dark blot upon 
our history. Nobody for a moment doubts the abso- 
lute rectitude of Mr. Cleveland’s intentions in all 
this mismanaged business. But he has clearly suf- 
fered from the misfortune of bad counsel. Mr. Wil- 
lis, of course, found it practically impossible, when 
he reached Honolulu, to carry out the policy of over- 
throw and restoration that had been prepared for 
him. The Queen herself was not ready to agree to 
the policy except with guarantees that the United 
States would permanently interfere to prevent the 
Hawaiians from deposing her again and governing 
themselves as they might prefer. The impossibility 
of the programme originally arranged for Mr. Willis 
of course increased with every day of delay after its 
main features became known ; so that few things in 
the realm of the world’s politics are now so improb- 
able as that Liliuokalani will ever again sit upon a 
throne. Meanwhile, Mr. Carter and other Hawaiians 
have replied to Mr. Blount’s report in a fashion that 
leaves it sadly discredited. Mr. Cleveland’s long 
message to Congress on December 18, transmitting 
the papers and correspondence that had been asked 
for, did not in any way change the conception of the 
situation that had already been formed in the public 
mind. 


: tiicalaaaii Mr. Cleveland has been in the White 
r Foreign . 

Service and the House ten months, and the quadrennial 
Spoils System. making of an almost entire new Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular service is practically com- 
pleted. A vast amount of seasoned and valuable timber 
has been deliberately discarded, in order to make place 
for a like amount of new material. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that in very few cases are men dis- 
missed from our foreign service for the sake of improv- 
ing the service. Almost invariably they are dismissed 
because the appointing authorities wish to give the 
posts away to other men, not in order to promote 
public interests, but to serve private and personal in- 
terests. The subject in all its bearings has had a 
peculiarly striking illustration in the case of the 
appointment of Mr. James J. Van Alen as minister to 
Italy. It is conceded by every one that Mr. Van Alen’s 
selection by Mr. Cleveland grew primarily out of his 
having contributed a large sum of money—from 
$30,000 to $50,000—to the campaign fund used in Mr. 
Cleveland’s election. It'is on the other hand con- 
ceded quite generally that Mr. Cleveland did not 
appoint Mr. Van Alen until after he had satisfied him- 
self that this gentleman could fill the post respectably. 
The appointment was severely criticised in the Senate, 
and was only confirmed after much delay. The press 
of the country had also very widely condemned it. 
To the surprise of the country, Mr. Van Alen declined 
the place after he had been confirmed, holding that he 
could not take it under such a storm of criticism. He 
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defended himself with the plea that aed rich yhan it 


was not a remarkable thing for him ‘to give so tiuch’ 


money to the campaign fund, and that aid to the 
Democratic cause in that forin was just as legitimate 
as aid in any other form. “The President urged Mr. 
Van Alen to reconsider and accept the post; but the 
appointee remained firm in his’ declination. 





MR. HENRY WHITE. 


There is in fact some difference be- 
tween giving offices to men widely 
known because they are occupied’ 
with public affairs, and who aid their party’s cause 
with voice and pen, and parceling them out to the 
private rich men who give money to campaign funds. 
Every one can feel the difference, no matter what 
logic is used to obscure so real a distinction. But in 
the light of the soundest principles, even such a dif- 
ference is hardly worth noticing. The offices do not 
exist to reward party or personal services of any 
kind. They belong to the nation. and ought to be 
filled solely upon the simple, plain principle of pro- 
moting the nation’s welfare. With allrespect to Mr. 
Van Alen, it is inconceivable that he was the one 
available person best qualified to represent the United 
States at Rome. If it was necessary for any reason 
to relegate to private life the minister who was serv- 
ing us at Rome when Mr. Cleveland came into power, 
it does not follow that trained men should be left out. 


Mr. Henry White's 
Case as an 
instance. 
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of question in finding a successor. For instance, this 
Administration has seen fit to remove Mr. Henry 
White from the position of First Secretary of Lega- 
tion at London. Mr. White has held the office a long 
time and has filled it most faithfully and admirably. 
If Mr. Bayard, who has succeeded Mr. Lincoln as our 
Ambassador, preferred to have Mr. Roosevelt Roose- 
velt try his hand at the desk of the First Secretary, 
it was entirely right that the change should be made 

‘in the London office. But if Mr. White had been 
connected with the diplomatic service of any other 
government on earth except ours, he would have been 
transferred and promoted. Why should ‘he not have 
been sent to Rome as Ambassador? His dismissal 
from the public service is a disgrace and an outrage. 
The emphasis has been put at the wrong place by the 
critics of Mr. Van Alen’s appointment. It is in the 
exercise of the removing power, rather than in that 
of the appointing power, that the offense chiefly lies. 
In the removal of Henry White, the Administration 
virtually serves notice on every young American of 
talent, industry and ambition, to the effect that 
trained ability is not wanted in our diplomatic serv- 
ice, and that the idea of finding a career in this 
branch of public employment is not to be entertained 
for ‘an instant. 


iene Nothing would be easier, with the men 

an Expert now available, than the speedy develop- 

Service. nent of an American consular and diplo- 
matic service, wholly removed from politics and per- 
sonal favoritism, that would be at once a source of 
credit and of great benefit to the country. There is 
so much of importance for our consuls, especially, 
to do at the principal foreign posts, that it is nothing 
less than a fraud upon our commercial interests and 
our whole people for the recurring administrations at 
Washington to use these places as personal and party 
spoils. If the people really understood the enormity 
of this wrong they would not endure it. President 
Cleveland's course, it should be said, in dealing with 
the foreign service, is not essentially worse than that 
of President Harrison. Neither of these Presidents 
has had any personal liking for the spoils system. It 
is fair to assert that both of them-would have been 
delighted to let the diplomatic and consular service 
alone, making changes only for good reasons. : But 
they were not able to resist the office-seeking pressure, 
and the foreign posts afford a comparatively easy 
opportunity to reward friends and satisfy the im- 
‘perious demands of party henchmen. The writer 
made the round of various European and Asiatic con- 
sulates at the time when in 1889 Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Blaine were ‘+ cutting off the heads” of the Demo- 
cratic incumbents who had succeeded the men that 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Bayard decapitated in 1885. It 
happens that again in 1893 he visited a number of Euro- 
pean consulates and witnessed the effects of another 
‘clean sweep.” Almost invariably he found that four 
years of service had given an official enough training 
to make him useful. Many of the consuls rudely dis- 


placed by Mr. Harrison were rendering splendid 
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service, were absolutely free from any display of 
‘* offensive partisanship,” and ought by every rule of 
good business sense, of fair play and of public and 
private morality, to have been retained. To some of 
them the recall was a pathetic hardship. The situa- 
tion was not different in the year just ended. Many 
difficult investigations had been committed to our 
consuls, having to du with trade and commerce, with 
agriculture, with public improvements, with munici- 
pal government, with emigration, with pauperism, 
with the public health, and with various other topics. 
A fine morale had been developed, for the most part, 
and the service had begun in the last year of the Har- 
rison Administration to show signs of a commendable 
average efficiency. Buta majority of the voters of 
the United States were opposed to the McKinley 
tariff ; and therefore hundreds of our agents in all 
foreign countries must be discharged, and the whole 
service must be reduced to the kindergarten stage 
once more, to the serious detriment of every perma- 
nent interest that is served by a regular, experienced 
body of foreign representatives. It is astate of affairs 
that calls for righteous wrath. It would not appear 
advisable to put the diplomatic and consular service 
upon the same basis as the army and navy ; but there 
ought to be promotions within the ranks, and every 
presumption ought to be against the dismissal of a 
distinctly valuable officer who wishes to remain in 
the service. 


The report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion shows that in some res ects, at 
least, the country is making progress in 
the direction of a businesslike management of its af- 
fairs. Under the last Administration, the railway 
mail clerks were exempted from the domain of the 
spoilsman’s axe. All vacancies must now be filled 
on the examination and merit system. Moreover, 
this system has been extended throughout the free 
delivery post-offices of the country. Heretofore it 
applied only to those offices which employed as many 
as fifty clerks. There is a crying need for its appli- 
cation in several other departments. For example, 
we have within a few days received a letter from the 
Superintendent of an Indian Training School in the 
far West, informing us of his discharge to make 
place for a man from the Southeastern State of 
The discharged official was a successful and hon- 
ored city Superintendent of Schools in the West 
before he accepted the charge of an Indian school. 
His qualifications were admirable. He was in no 
sense a politician, but was a practical educator. He 
is thrown out of employment at a time of the year 
when an educational man cannot hope to obtain a 
position ; and the sole reason would seem to be that 
the Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, 
wishes to find a job for a friend of his, or fora friend’s 
friend. It would be far better,—if the Secretary's 
friends have to be cared for at public expense,—to 
make several hundreds of nominal offices, to be en- 
titled, for example, Commissionerships to the Planets 
and Other Heavenly Bodies, allowing each Cabinet 
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Secretary a hundred such appointments, and each 


Bureau Chief twenty-five. The country could afford 


all these extra salaries, if thereby it could protect the 
Indian schools, the consulates, and other purely busi- 
ness or professional services from demoralization by 
the spoilsmen. 





MR, JOHN R. PROCTOR, OF KENTUCKY, 
New Chairman Civil Service Commission. 


The Civil Service The Civil Service act, which brings 
Act and Its wnder the merit system some ten 
Administrators. en ye F 

thousand clerks in public offices at 

Washington and also protects the employees of the 
principal post-offices and custom houses of the coun- 
try, was adopted by Congress soon after the spoils 
system had, indirectly, led to the assassination of 
President Garfield. It ought by this time to have 
been extended, by successive amendments, to the pro- 
tection of scores of thousands of public servants 
whose places are still at the mercy of the spoilsmen. 
But at least its worth is now fully realized, its ex- 
perimental stages have been outlived, andit has given 
birth te a reform system that will grow in spite of all 
opposition. Its administration is in the hands of a 
commission of three members representing both great 
parties. Messrs. Lyman and Theodore Roosevelt 
continue to hold their positions. They have served 
for years with eminent fairness, and with zeal for a 
public service conducted on business principles, 
rather than with party bias. Until very recently Mr. 
Geo. D. Johnston has been associated with them, but 
his views have been different enough to interfere with 
harmonious action, and President Cleveland has now 
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appointed in his place Mr. John R. Proctor, of Ken- 
tucky. This gentleman was formerly State Geolo- 
gist, and his record shows him to be sufficiently free 
frem the spoils view of public office to make an im- 
partial commissioner, whilé having the requisite force 
and firmness. The commission as at present consti- 
tuted deserves the respect and confidence of the coun- 
try. Mr. Lyman may be said to be a specialist in the 
organization and working of a merit system of ap- 
pointinent to office, rather than a representative of 
any political body, while Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Proctor respectively belong to the best element of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 


The moment is auspicious for a people’s 
uprising to secure the total abolition of 
the spoils system. Every man in the 
country, rich or poor, is to some extent defrauded and 
swindled by the system which uses public offices, 
whether local or national, as rewards for party services 
and as spoils to be distributed by professional politi- 
cians. The spoils system is no necessary appendage of 
strong party organization or of effective political activ- 
ity. Political life is just as intense in England, France, 
and other countries as in the United States, but the 
success of one party or the other in those countries 
does not involve any change in the office-holding 
ranks. In order to consolidate American sentiment 
in favor of this righteous cause, there is just now 
forming a new National League for the complete 
abolition of the spoils system. The following is a re- 
duced fac-simile of the card issued by the new organ- 
ization : 


A New 
Abolition 
Movement. 


THE ANTI=-SPOILS LEAGUE. 


CARL SCHURZ, President, WILLIAM POTTS, Secretary. SILAS W. BURT, Treasurer. 
OFFice, 54 WILLIAM St., New YorRK, 


We hereby declare ourselves in favor of the complete abolition of the 
Spoils System from the public service,—believing that system to be unjust, un- 
democratic, injurious to political parties, fruitful of corruption, a burden to 
legislative and executive officers, and in every way opposed to the principles 
of good government. 

We call upon all in authority to extend to the utmost the operation 
of the present reform laws; and by additional legislation, to carry the benefits 
of the Merit System to the farthest possible limits under our national, state 
and municipal governments. 


Name 


AGGIES o-oo see > : = bs teadilae ticles = 


It is desired to obtain as large a number of adherents 
as possible for the above declaration and demand. 
The signer of this statement becomes a member of 
the League. Membership involves no payment of 
dues, although contributions for the promotion of the 
cause will be welcomed. It should be stated that the 
movement is under the general auspices of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. It ought to 
find hearty support in every community in the land. 


In the midst of much agitation and of 
various useful activities for the im- 
provement of the social condition of 
the frightfully congested population of New York 


Free 
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City, there has gone quietly forward an educational 
reform destined, in all probability, to effect more for 
the future well-being of the metropolis than any 
other social agency whatsoever. We refer to the 
movement for the establishment of free kindergartens, 
The president of the New York Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation is Mr. Richard Watson Gilder. In his recent 
address at the annual meeting of the society he made 
the following statement: ‘‘ The association has had 
four years of active existence. In the report of 1891 
two kindergartens are recorded as under its charge ; 
in 1892, three ; in the report for 1893, eleven ; and now 
there are fourteen in all; while the Board of Educa- 
tion of the city of New York, acting in sympathy with 
our movement, has incorporated the kindergarten 
into the system of municipal instruction.” The real 
object, as Mr. Gilder has more than once explained, 
of the New York Kindergarten Association has been 
to show concretely that the kindergarten should be- 
come an inherent and universal part of the public 
school system not only of New York but of every 
other city and town in the country. In 1892 the New 
York School Board, by a vote of eighteen to one, de- 
cided to make a beginning with the kindergarten 
system, and thus far the kindergartens have been 
established in seven of the city’s schools. President 
Sanger states that an increased appropriation may be 
confidently expected for next year, so that at its 
close there will be in successful operation free 
kindergartens in fifteen of the primary schools. This 
is a very small number, but it means unquestionably 
that New York is now committed to the system and 
will rapidly extend it in the future. There have been 
and are, it is needless to say, many excellent kinder- 
garten classes under the auspices of churches and 
charitable organizations in addition to those provided 
by the New York Kindergarten Association and the 
public schools. The founder of this association was 
Mr. Daniel 8S. Remsen, whose unremitting and un- 
selfish efforts in behalf of the work are worthy of the 
highest praise, and who holds the office of correspond- 
ing secretary. Mr. Gilder has for several years served 
with enthusiasm and energy as president of the 
society, and Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie are vice- 
presidents, The board of managers and the various 
committees are composed of ladies and gentlemen to 
whom also much credit is due. Other cities began 
earlier than New York to create a widespread public 
sentiment in favor of kindergartens for the children 
of the people ; butit is gratifying to note that New 
York is likely a few years hence to have removed 
much of the reproach under which it has heretofore 
stood for its neglect of the little ones. 


Meanwhile, it should stimulate Amer- 
ican cities to renewed efforts to learn of 
the comparatively great zeal and suc- 
cess with which the Canadian cities have been en- 
grafting the kindergarten work upon their public 
schools. Throughout the province of Ontario espe- 
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cially the kindergarten system has been very gener- 
ally adopted. For instance, the city of Toronto has 
a kindergarten department in every one of its thirty 
or forty public school buildings, and the system is 
well supervised and firmly planted in that enterpris- 
ing community. Hamilton, also, is especially en- 
titled to feel pride in the thoroughness with which 
the kindergarten has been established throughout its 
public schools. It has some seventeen kindergarten 
classes, and one-tenth of the total membership of the 
public school system is found in the kindergarten 
grade. The town of London has eight kindergartens 
connected with its public schools, and proposes to 
extend the system still further. We have received a 





MR. DANIEL S. REMSEN, 
Secretary N. Y. Kindergarten Association. 


very satisfactory account of the system in that com- 
munity. The kindergarten departinent of the public 
schools of Ottawa is of comparatively recent estab- 
lishment, but there are now five kindergartens under 
the care of the public school board, and the system 
will doubtless have very early extension. It should 
be remembered that these Canadian towns are neither 
large nor rich when compared with a long list of 
American places. In many things the municipalities 
of Ontario are decidedly in advance of those of the 
United States ; and the same observation would ap- 
ply toa number of Canadian towns in other prov- 
inces. 


It is gratifying to note the growing 
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Mr. Schieren, the newly chosen Mayor of Brooklyn, is 



































MAYOR SCHIEREN, OF BROOKLYN. 


winning universal commendation,—among all whose 
good opinion is worth having,—by disregarding pol- 
itics altogether in his appointments. The Brooklyn 
charter makes the Mayor an autocrat. He chooses 
the heads of the principal executive departments ; 
and, accordingly as he chooses well or badly, the city 
of Brooklyn will have good or bad government. 
When the Hon. Seth Low, now president of Colum- 
bia College, was Mayor, Brooklyn enjoyed a model 
government. Under Mr. Boody, the retiring Mayor, 
it has been shamefully misgoverned. For the period 
of Mayor Schieren’s term it is to have a good admin- 
istration, because the responsible heads of depart- 
ments are known to be high-minded, public-spirited 
citizens, and as capable as they are well disposed. 
The people of Brooklyn arose in their might and de- 
feated a corrupt ring of local bosses. The citizens of 
New York may now have the instructive object les- 
son, near at hand, of a great city administered on 
civil-service-reform principles. 


In New York City, although it was not 
the year for electing a Mayor, there were 
issues at the polls that presented some 
significant tests ; and the evidences of reaction against 
Tammany Hall and of an awakening in favor of good 
government are very gratifying. The City Club, 
with its affiliated Good Government clubs, is show- 
ing itself to be a permanent centre of municipal re- 
form influence and activity that can but avail very 
much in the end. Its members belong to all parties, 
but are pledged tothe non-partisan principle in munic- 
ipal affairs. Its secretary and energizing spirit is Mr. 
Edmond Kelly, and its president is the distinguished 
lawyer, Mr. James C. Carter. Probably nothing else of 
late has done so much to create a sentiment against 
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Tammany Hall as the persistent and terrific on- 
slaughts of the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, who, 
in his capacity as President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, has undertaken to demonstrate 
and to break up the long-existing system of paid po- 
lice protection, under which all kinds of vice, disorder 
and criminal immorality have abnormally flourished 
in New York. No one can predict what permanent 
gains for private morality may result from Dr. Park- 
hurst’s *‘ crusade” against the Tammany police organ- 
ization; but almost every thoughtful citizen has 
reached the conclusion that the shaking-up can but 
contribute handsomely to the causes of good govern- 
ment and public decency. Such sustained energy, 
such high courage, and, upon the whole, such discre- 
tion and tact as Dr. Parkhurst has shown, are not 





From ac ypyrighted photograph by Sarony. 
REV. DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 


often witnessed. His task has required the greater 
faith and courage because so very many of the best 
people have all along been too doubtful both as to his 
plan of operations and as to.any valuable results to 
accrue, to lend even their unqualified encouragement. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s agitation has convinced New York 
City that vice is regularly protected by Tammany and 
the police, for a large share in the profits. To have 
aroused public opinion in this fashion is a great 
achievement. There remains a great work to be done 
along other lines; but it now seems clear that this 
preliminary upheaval was necessary. 
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As an outcome of the Fair, Chicago is 
to have a magnificent permanent art 
museum, towards which that merchant 
prince and distinguished citizen, Mr. Marshall Field, 
has contributed a million dollars, while other gifts 
have been poured into the desired fund like water. 
Chicago’s men of wealth have set the world an im- 
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pressive example by their unprecedented public spirit. 
The inevitable reaction after such an inflation of in- 
habitants and employment as the Fair produced will 
affect Chicago only temporarily. The municipal 
election of Tuesday, December 19, resulted in the 
choice of Mr. John P. Hopkins as successor to Carter 
Harrison. 


Utah's One of the most noteworthy events of 
Approaching December was the passage through the 
Statehood. House of Representatives, without a 

single dissenting vote, of the bill for the admission of 
the territory of Utah asa State. Utah had long ago 
reached the point in population and wealth which has 
generally been regarded as sufficient to entitle a terri- 
tory to full-fledged membership in the Union. But 
Mormonism and its objectionable peculiarities have 
heretofore been regarded asso serious a disqualification 
that Utah’s demand for admission has never been 
strongly supported in Congress. - At length it is con- 
ceded on all hands that. Mormon polygamy is a thing 
of the past, dead and buried beyond all danger of resur- 
rection. It is also better understood now than it has 
been heretofore, that the Mormon population as a 
whole is made up of honest and thrifty people, before 
whom as American citizens there lies a worthy and 
an important future. It happens that both of the 
great political parties have strong hopes of being able 
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to secure ascendency in the new State. In view of 
the unanimous action of the House it is safe to predict. 
that neither the President nor the Senate will offer 
any serious obstacle to Utah’s early achievement of 
Statehood. The fact that two United States Senators 
from Utah are to be expected in the early future 
gives interest to the statement that the Mormons as a 
class are very conservative on the financial question, 
and that they have always been disposed to favor the 
doctrine of a protective tariff. As to the proposals to 
admit New Mexico and Arizona also at this time, the 
argument is not so convincing. New Mexico has a 
larger population than many existing States had at 
the time of their admission, but its people are largely 
of Mexican origin, unacquainted with the English 
language and unfit as yet for the intelligent exercise 
of the duties of American citizenship. It would 
seem, moreover, that Arizona is hardly mature enough 
to justify admission. 


The reason why the news concerning the 
so-called revolutionary war in Brazil is so 
vague and unsatisfactory can now be bet- 
ter explained than it could a few weeks ago. The 
simple fact is that the indefinite reports grow out of 
a wholly indefinite condition. Bishop Peterkin, of 
the Episcopal church, who has just returned from a 
tour of missionary inspection in Brazil, gives us a 
very considerable access of light upon the situation, 
when he asserts that there was absolutely no public 
sentiment one way or the other among the citizens of 
Rio Janeiro. There appeared to him to be a general 
understanding that the city was not to be bombarded 
or seriously molested. The contest lay ¢hiefly be- 
tween the army on the one hand and the navy on the 
other. The expulsion.of the old emperor Dom Pedro 
and the overthrow of the monarchy was effected by 
the leaders of the army. Bishop Peterkin states as a 
significant fact that to-day twenty of the twenty-one 
governorships of the States which compose the federal 
republic of Brazil are held by officers of the reguiar 
Brazilian army. Nominally the people of the prov- 
inces elect their own governors freely. But as a 
matter of actual fact, the federal army exercises so 
undue an influence as to succeed, against the proba- 
ble wishes of the people, in keeping in its own hands 
the administration of all the constituent States of 
Brazil. Peixoto, the President, it should be remem- 
bered, is himself a leading general of the Brazilian 
army. The whole country, therefore, has since the 
expulsion of the Emperor been taken possession of 
by the military. The long-standing revolution in 
the great Southern State of Rio Grande do Sul is said 
to be due chiefly to the fact that the people arose in 
organized revolt against a military governor, while 
Peixoto and the federal forces insisted upon sustain- 
ing that military executive in the exercise of author- 
ity over the province. 


Originally, Admiral Mello, who leads the 
revolt of the navy against Peixoto, de- 
clared that his contention was for civilians 
in the civil offices, as against the military occupa- 
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tion of all important executive positions. Mello also 
claimed to be fighting for a policy that would lead 
to the pacification of the justly rebellious province 
of Rio Grande do Sul. It should be remembered 
that there is no well developed public opinion in 
the vast imperial territory of Brazil; that there is 
no real freedom of the press; that facilities for the 
distribution of news are imperfect and unreliable ; 
and that there can therefore be no such thing as the 
existence of a clear and simultaneous public senti- 
ment throughout the country. Bishop Peterkin came 
away with the impression that, all things considered, 
the balance of sentiment was probably in favor of 
Mello. If Peixoto’s new ships, bought and fitted out 
at New York, should be successful against the very 
limited fleet controlled by Mello, the war would of 
necessity be at an end and Piexoto would be master 
of the situation. On the other hand, if Mello should 
succeed in destroying or disabling the ‘‘ Nictheroy ” 
and the vessels accompanying that ship, the Bishop 
was of opinion that Mello would quickly gain a foot- 
ing on land and would stand a very good chance 
of obtaining control of the government. It is 
further interesting to learn from Bishop Peterkin 
that he did not, by any means, find that in 
the general consciousness among Brazilians Mello 
stood clearly for the restoration of the monarchy. 
If Dom Pedro’s heir had been a son, the em- 
pire would in all probability have continued for 
many years to come. But Dom Pedro’s daughter 
was married to a thoroughly unpopular European 
nobleman, and she herself was believed to be under 
the absolute control of the Jesuits ;—whereas army 
leaders and practical men of affairs in Brazil seem 
for the most part to have adopted some form of posi- 
tivism or rationalism, and to have assumed an atti- 
titude of decided hostility against any connection 
between church and state. 


Will There 5° Much for the merits of the case. Asa 
be a Fight matter of course the immediate event most 
at Sea? intently looked forward to, is the news of 
an encounter between Mello’s ships and Peixoto’s 
New York outfit. Strange to say, the nations of the 
earth, great and small, have spent not merely hun- 
dreds but thousands of millions of dollars within 
recent years in building modern vessels of war on 
new principles as to defensive armor and offensive 
armament, and yet we have not a single instance on 
record of two modern ships of war engaged in hostile 
encounter. England very indecently used some of 
her largest vessels to bombard the helpless city of 
Alexandria; but not one of the ships of her vast 
modern navy has ever fired a shot at a ship belong- 
ing to another power. It is no wonder then that the 
whole world is watching with intense interest for the 
news of a naval encounter somewhere off the coast of 
Brazil. For our part, we cannot regard as anything 
else than lamentable the fact that American officers 
and sailors, in the capacity of mere adventurers and 
mercenaries, have manned the ships bought with 
Peixoto’s money. 


One proof that the Imperial temper has 
not quite died out among the English 
is the unanimity with which all parties 
insist, at least in words, on the maintenance of naval 
supremacy. The approaching expiry of the Naval 
Defense act ; the apprehensions aroused by the Franco- 
Russian alliance and the opening of French harbors 
in the Mediterranean to Russian men-of-war, together 
with the comparative weakness of England’s fleet in 
those waters, have given rise to a vigorous agitation 
with a view to making the British Navy what it 
should be. The absolute necessity of maintaining 
the command of all the seas is admitted by men not 
generally suspected of Imperial enthusiasm. Mr. 
John Morley, speaking at Manchester, declared that 
England must maintain an “all-powerful” navy. 
Lord Charles Beresford requires as the minimum 
standard of efficiency a fleet one-third greater than 
any possible combination of two hostile fleets. At 
present England has sunk far below that point. To 
reach it will require an outlay of several million 
pounds. Mr. Gladstone at last seems ready to con- 
sent that the aspirations expressed by Lord Spencer 
on the one hand, and Mr. John Morley on the other, 
shall be fulfilled to the letter. 
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The death of Sir Robert Morier, who had 
for so many years represented Britain at St. 
Petersburg, is a great loss to the cause of 
European peace. Sir Rubert Morier was trusted by 
the Czar more fully than any British Ambassador 
who has been sent to Russia since he came to the 
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throne. It will be most difficult to replace Sir Robert. 
Even if the best man were secured, he could not step 
at once into the position which his predecessor had 
won by years of honest, sturdy, straightforward di- 
plomacy. The peace of the world depends on the 
Czar, and it is of supreme importance that the man 
who speaks for England in the Russian Court should 
have his confidence, and should be a man of trans- 
parent honesty and simple truthfulness. Sir Robert 
was anything but a diplomat in the usual sense of the 
term; he was often a very clumsy bull in a very 
crowded china shop ; but he was a man of. his word. 
He had brains enough to understand where the truth 
lay, and courage enough to speak plainly when occa- 
sion arose. The selection of his successor will be the 
most difficult and delicate task that has fallen to Lord 
Rosebery’s lot since he became Foreign Minister. As to 
Sir Robert Morier personally, he was a man who alike 
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for his qualities and for his defects left a very deep and 
lasting impression upon the minds of all his friends. 
The late Lord Derby said that Sir Robert had more 
knowledge of men and affairs in modern Europe in 
his little finger than all the rest of the diplomatic 
corps possessed in their combined heads. Sir Rob- 
ert Morier had studied the transformation of modern 
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Europe from behind the scenes, He knewevery one, 
had been everywhere, and could throw a flood of vivid 
light upon almost all the incidents of modern history. 
No dry light, or colorless light, by any means ; for 
Sir Robert was a man of fierce antipathies and strong 
predilections. He was a Berserker of a man in some 
things. His language, when he let himself go, was 
something to remember rather than to repeat; but 
these idiosyncrasies added to the fascination of his 
discourse. Like many men of his type, he was a 
pessimist in Home Politics. Home Rule made him 
foam at the mouth ; but he loved his country with a 
passionate devotion, and almost to the last he cher- 
ished hopes that he might be able to serve her in the 
Senate. He was a man bursting with information, 
and he inundated his chiefs with dispatches which 
were often too long for the patience of the Foreign 
Secretary, who asa rule does not care for encyclo- 
pedic knowledge served up in dispatches. Sir Rob- 
ert was by nature a journalist rather than an diplo- 
matist, and he very narrowly escaped. being an editor 
instead of an ambassador.. In St. Petersburg he 
recognized the opportunity his position afforded him. 
of promoting the peace of the world and the over- 
throw of Prince Bismarck, and before he died he had 
the rare satisfaction of feeling that in both objects he 
had been completely successful. The same month 
which records the death of the Ambassador who had 
done so much to promote friendly feeling between 
Russia and England witnessed the decease of the 
brilliant young adventurer, Prince Alexander of Bul- 
garia, whose personal influence among British Royalty 
it was once feared might have involved this country 
in hostilities with the Czar. 


The Employers’ Liability bill, in spite of 

Employers’ obstruction, safely passed through all 
Liability Bill. tages in the Commons. The chief in- 
terest of the debates centred in Mr. W. McLaren’s 
amendment to allow employers and employed, under 
carefully specified conditions, the liberty of “ con- 
tracting out.” It was stated that the vast majority 
of the workmen now covered by the mutual insur- 
ance arrangements of certain great railway and other 
companies had voted or petitioned for exemption from 
the proposed law. But the Commons held, by 236 
votes to 217, that citizens, however much they desire 
to do so, may not relieve the State of its obligation to 
secure for them that compensation for injury and 
that consequent protection from injury which the 
bill has in view. A great landlord undertaking, with 
the consent of his tenants, to defend their life and 
property from aggression might as logically expect 
to contract himself and his estates out of the juris- 
diction of the police. Mr. Chamberlain got back 
from America just in time to speak against the bill 
on itsthird reading. His speech will possibly be best 
remembered by its ingenuous allusion to ‘‘ his Radical 
days” and the explanatory confession, ‘‘ I was a Radi- 
cal once.” It remains to be seen whether the covert 
obstruction of his present allies will prevent the pas- 
sage through the Commons of the other measure down 
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for this winter's work,—the Parish Councils bill. 
The House of Lords, as was to have been expected, 
has refused to pass the Employers’ Liability measure 
without first inserting the objectionable contracting 
clause. . 


The House of Commons, meanwhile, has 
been working with tremendous energy, 
in the face of constant obstruction, to 
pass at the end of the longest parliamentary year on 
record the Parish Councils measure. It is a vast 
code of local government, in completion of the pre- 
liminary outline contained in the County Councils 
bill of four years ago. The condition of the unem- 
ployed in England is frightful this winter. But the 
local authorities, and the local authorities alone, are, 
by Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Mr. Keir Hardie, left to 
deal with this evermore obtrusive problem. The na- 
tional Government is to limit itself to issuing circu- 
lars and Blue-books. In November a Blue-book was 
published by the Labor Department of the Board of 
Trade containing much valuable information about 
methods for dealing with the unemployed, but prac- 
tically going no further than negative or suspensive 
criticism ;-and at the end of the month was promised 
a report on the same subject from the Labor Com- 
mission. 


English Topics 
in General. 


The he last reports as this record goes to the 
Matabele press announce grave disasters to the South 
Trouble. African forces in pursuit of Lobengula and 
the Matabeles. This war between British South 
Africa and the stanchest and craftiest native ruler 
left in the Dark Continent has made a tremendous 
discussion in England, and has led to much wholly 
improper criticism of Prime Minister Cecil Rhodes 
at the very moment when he was entitled to confi- 
dence and forbearance. The end of this sad conflict 
will be awaited with keen anxiety. 


MAJOR GOOLD-ADAMS, 


DR. C. S. JAMESON, 
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Affairs ‘The wants and woes of the workingman 
re k as are the preoccupation of the hour in all the 
* civilized world. The official statistics of 
the elections to the Reichstag, which was opened in 
Berlin on the 16th, showed that the Social Democrats 
had polled more votes than were cast for any other 
party, and had increased their total in three years by 
one-third of a million. The Social Democrats have 
also won further victories in the Berlin municipal 
elections. The German Emperor, with his genius for 
dramatic contrast, may hurry from opening the Diet, 
elected on a wide popular suffrage, to tell 12,000 
soldiers freshly sworn, ‘‘ You must have but one will, 
and that my will;” but all this parade of military 
autocracy fails to lay the menacing spectre of the 
Social Democracy. The dynamite outrages have 
temporarily checked the boldness of socialistic utter- 
ance, but they have not really weakened the move- 
ment. Meanwhile, Chancellor von Caprivi has suc- 
ceeded in clinching his new reciprocity treaties with 
Roumania, Servia and Spain. The excitement over 
the capture of French spies at Kiel has abated, the 
spies suffering nothing worse than temporary impris- 
onment in a fortress. To the world at large no news 
from Germany is more interesting. than that which 
tells of the great new fortified camp established by 
the German government at Malmedy, on the Belgian 
frontier. Belgium is naturally alarmed and indig- 
nant. 


The The crisis brought about by Count Taaffe’s 
Austrian valiant endeavor toenfranchise the Austrian 
Crisis. ‘ P : 
workingmen ended in the formation of a 
coalition Ministry composed of Conservatives, Ger- 
man Liberals and Poles, under Prince Windisch- 
gritz, as Premier; but even they have been com- 
pelled to admit that an extension of the franchise is 
inevitable, and to prepare bills accordingly. The 


COLONEL SIR F, CARRINGTON, 


THREE LEADERS IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST LOBENGULA. 
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PRINCE WINDISCHGRATZ, AUSTRIAN PREMIER. 


Royal assent to the Hungarian Civil Marriage bill 
marks the breaking of another bar to progress in the 
bi-partite realm. 


The crisis in France supplies perhaps the 


The Fall of 2 y 

the French most startling illustration of the power 

Ministry. —_ of the new Labor or Collectivist move- 
ment. The Chambers assembled on the 14th of No- 


vember with a clear majority of 100 for the Moderate 
Republicans. Against their 325, the Socialists num- 
bered only 50, Radicals and Socialists together only 
185. The ministerial programme was announced on 
on the 21st by M. Dupuy, and wore a strongly anti- 
Collectivist complexion. He “‘ repudiated all doctrines 
claiming to substitute the impersonal tyranny of the 
State for individual initiative,’ and he would have 
nothing to do with a progressive income tax, sepa- 
ration of Church and State, or revision of the constitu- 
tion. But the new leaven was at work in his own 
cabinet—M. Peytral, the Finance Minister, being 
wedded to the project of a progressive income tax— 
and the vigorous Radical criticism in the Chamber, 
coming onthe top of the ministerial dissensions, led 
to the resignation of the ministers in a body, their 
majority in the Chamber notwithstanding. M. Spul- 
ler, a great friend of Gambetta, who is said not par- 
ticularly to favor the Russian alliance, was asked to 
forma new ministry. Eventually, however, M. Casi- 
mir-Périer became Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with M. Spuller as Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

Another French cabinet is at the helm, and 
has now lived nearly a month. M. Casimir- 
Périer, who is Prime Minister and also in 
charge of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, had been 
serving as President of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and he has now exchanged places with the late 
Premier Dupuy. A few months ago the Panama 
scandals seemed to have left untainted almost no 
public men of first-rate ability. But the Republic is 


The New 
Cabinet. 
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stronger than ever, and the government is manned 
with men of force, character and experience. Dupuy 
retired from executive office with high honor and 
general esteem, and there are no stains on the repu- 
tation of Casimir-Périer. In his cabinet are .such 
men as M. Spuller, Minister of Public Instruction ; 
M. Burdeau, Minister of Finance, and, notably, M. 
Raynal, Minister of the Interior. President Carnot’s 
seven-year term is nearing its end, and this new year 
1894 will witness a French presidential election. 





PREMIER CASIMIR-PERIER, OF FRANCE. 


Carnot is supposed to wish a second term, and both 
Constans and Casimir-Périer are regarded as aspirants 
for the high office. Allare safe men, in whose hands 
French republican institutions would prosper, 


There has been quite an epidemic of minis- 
terial crises, Austria, Greece, Italy, France 
Bankrupt. and Servia have all succumbed. Spain and 
Portugal have been threatened. The Greek Chamber 
was opened on November 8, with the announcement 
of a certain funding scheme as the only way of escape 
from financial collapse. Next day the Government 
was defeated by a majority of more than two to one, 
and the King, on receiving their resignations, called 
M. Tricoupis back to power. But not even the new 
Premier’s abilities could cope with the situation. He 
has had to declare that Greece could no longer fulfill 
her foreign engagements, and desired therefore to 
come to ‘fan honorable compromise with her credit- 
ors, offering them such terms as the state of the 
country would permit.” The smallness of the Hel- 
lenic kingdom does not destroy the importance of the 
fact that in a continent overburdened with debt the 
precedent of national bankruptcy has been revived. 
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Greece has fallen into the abyss of in- 
solvency; Italy still reels on the brink. 
The assistance lent her by German finan- 
ciers has only postponed the evil day, and an ex- 
Minister has gone so far as to suggest war as the only 
way out—a desperate plunge to bring the present 
tension to an end, which has long been apprehended. 
Even if the public honor of the Government was un- 
scathed, the private honor of its members was not 
above suspicion. When the Chamber met on the 23d, 


Crisis in 
italy. 
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SIGNOR CRISPI. 


the report of the committee appointed to inquire into 
the charges revealed gave irregularities in the deal- 
ings of Ministers with the banks. The violent debate 
which ensued next day, and in which the Premier, 
Giollitti, was personally denounced, ended in the 
resignation of the Ministry. After four days’ nego- 
tiation, Signor Zanardelli was intrusted with the 
formation of a new Cabinet. But Zanardelli (then 
President of the Chamber of Deputies) was unable to 
bring together a body of Ministers that the people’s 
representatives would sustain. At length the King 
was compelled to summon Crispi from his retirement, 
and this experienced statesman formed a government 
which was completed on December 14. The new Cab- 
inet is of rather non-partisan complexion, and its ob- 
jectis patriotic in the broadest sense. It will endeavor 
gradually to reduce the needless military burdens 
which have drained the Treasury, and to improve the 
relations between Italy and France, upon which 
Italian commercial prosperity is so dependent. Italy’s 
membership in the Triple Alliance has been fright- 
fully expensive and wholly unnatural. It remains to 
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be seen what Signor Crispi, who was induced by Bis- 
marck to bring Italy into this military combination 
with Germany and Austria, can now do to extricate 
his country from its resulting plight. President 
Cleveland on December 19 nominated Hon. Wayne 
MacVeigh Ambassador to Rome in place of Mr. 
Van Alen, who declined the post, England has sent 
there the Right Hon. Sir Clare Ford, G. C. B., in 
place of the late Lord Vivian. 


Dynamite in TH principal anarchist sensation of the. 
the French year was caused by the explosion of a, 
Chamber. dynamite bomb in the French Chamber - 
of Deputies on December 9. The audacious attempt : 
at Paris is the gravest of all recent crimes in the. 
name of social reconstruction. The bomb was thrown. 
from the gallery of the Chamber by an Anarchist . 
named Vaillant,—an artisan of considerable super- - 
ficial intelligence, who has frequently been convicted | 
of petty crime, and whose extreme socialistic views : 
have apparently grown out of hostility to the virtues: 
as well as the evils of the established order of things. 
Vaillant meant to kill Dupuy, who was occupying his’ 
new position of President of the Chamber, having 
been elected to that post on his retirement from the 
Premiership. But the course of the bomb was di- 
verted by some one who caught Vaillant’s arm; and 
the missile exploded against a cornice, wounding the 
thrower himself, together with some eighty others. 
Dupuy quieted the Chamber with a noteworthy ex- 
hibition of self-control, and business was speedily 
resumed. The first answer made by the Cham- 
ber to the fiendish conspirators who belong: to. 
the Anarchist party was to let it be known 
that public servants would go straight on with 
their duties ; that if they were assassinated their places. 
would be-filled, and that the foundations of society 
would be strengthened rather than shaken by such 
cowardly assaults. The second answer was the adop- 
tion of measures for the much more thorough ferreting 
out of dynamite plots, and the more severe restraint. 
of the socialist press. Every indication points to the. 
probability of international co-operation to rid the 
world of this new class of criminals. Meanwhile the 
cause of peaceful socialism has been discredited and 
set back throughout all Europe ; for unfortunately the 
dividing line between the socialism that seeks an orderly 
and lawful development of the industrial functions of 
the state and the revolutionary socialism that preaches 
destructive attacks upon government and private 
capital is not sharply drawn. If the Socialists have 
any real remedies to offer for social wrongs and 
grievances, they have at hand political and educa- 
tional modes of propaganda that are all-sufficient. 


On December 14 Colonel Emil Frei was. 
elected President of Switzerland. This. 
item of foreign news has very properly been 
received with much interest and pleasure in the 
United States. Emil Frei came to the United States . 


The New 
Swiss 
President. 


in 1860, at the age of twenty-two, as a young Swiss. 
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scholar fresh from the best continental universities, 
his plan being to study American institutions. He 
was descended from a worthy line of Swiss public 
men’; and with rare aptitudes for political science 
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EMIL FREI, PRESIDENT OF SWITZERLAND. 


and public affairs, he turned naturally to America as 
an instructive field of inquiry. He was on the ground 
to witness the stirring events that immediately pre- 
cipitated the war ; and assoon as the call for troops 
was issued he registered his purpose to become a nat- 
uralized American citizen, and enlisted as a private 
soldier in an Illinois regiment. He served through 


HON. MACKENZIE BOWELL. 


the entire war with great courage, and came out 
with a Colonel’s commission, which had been fairly 
earned. He returned at once to Switzerland and en- 
tered upon a public career of great usefulness and 
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activity. He was the leader in securing many social 
reforms, and the story of his political and journal- 
istic lifein Switzerland would be the recital of much 
that is creditable in the history of that republic dur- 
ing three decades. In 1882 he returned to the United 
States as Swiss Minister and served in that capacity 
at Washington until 1888. Since that time he has 
for a considerable period served as Vice-President of 
the Swiss Confederation. His promotion to the Presi- 
dency is a well-earned honor. 


Canada Canada has taken the initiative in the 
and __ policy of establishing closer relations be- 
Australasia. +~oen herself and Australasia. The mis- 
sion of Mr. Mackenzie Bowell, the Canadian Minister 
of Commerce, to the governments of the Australian 
colonies has evoked hearty response. As a result, a 
conference will, it is understood, shortly assemble in 


HON. HUGH MUIR NELSON. 


Canada to promote trade and to arrange for a cable 
between the two great colonial continents. Of the 
alternative routes proposed for this cable—the shorter 
crossing French territory and the longer touching 
British possessions only—the latter alone will be seri- 
ously considered, The electric link connecting the 
Dominion and the nascent Commonwealth is much 
too precious, from the Imperial point of view, to be 
exposed for the length of a single inch to the control 
and caprice of any foreign power. That Australians 
are not behind Canadians in the new enterprise is 
evident from the statement that Sir Thomas MclIl- 
wraith has yielded the premiership of Queensland to 
Mr. Muir Nelson in order to find time for a journey 
to Canada on this business. The new Premier, who 
still has Sir Thomas in his cabinet, is faced with a 
recrudescence of the separaticn movement in the 
north. Mr. Bowell, meanwhile, is in Canada again, 
having stopped at Honolulu on the return journey to 
preach the gospel of the proposed cable. 
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November 20.—Commissioner Blount’s report on Ha- 
waiian affairs made public ; it upholds the policy of the 
Administration. ...27,000 coal miners will be thrown out 
of Work by the Lehigh Valley strike ; the strikers begin 
to show an ugly temper at Sayre and Wilkesbarre.... 
New schemes for rapid transit in New York City 
devised ....The great storm on the west coast of Europe 
is still raging ; the shores of England, France, Prussia 
and the Netherlands strewn with wrecks....Brazilian 
government forces said to be pressing the insurgents 
closely ; proclamation of the Empire by Mello denied in 
Europe....Lobengula tired of war....Prince Alexander 
buried at Graetz Work resumed at the English col- 
lieries. 

November 21.—Hawaiian Minister Thurston denies the 
truth of the statements in Commissioner Blount’s report 
...-President Wilbur, of the Lehigh Valley, issues a cir- 
cular offering to treat with his employees....A lynching 
takes place in an Iowa court room....Brazilian war ship 
‘‘Nictheroy” sails from New York for the seat of con- 
flict....An earthquake at Kuchan, Persia, on Friday, re- 


HON. W. B. HORNBLOWER. 


Nominated by President Cleveland as Associate Justice 
of Supreme Court. 


ported to have almost completely destroyed the town.... 
Another bomb exploded at Vaiencia, Spain.... Reports of 
Europe’s recent great storm continue to add to the long 
list of disasters....Spanish forces will take the field 
against the Riffians. 

November 22.—Freight trains b-gin to move on the 
Lehigh ; the employees reject President Wilbur’s ad- 
vances ; recruits are imported....A fire at Springfield, 
Mass., destroys $500,000 worth of property....The Ways 
and Means Committee agree on a wool schedule on a basis 
of about 40 per cent....The insurgents gain ground in 
Brazil ; Pernambuco in a state of siege.... Natives de- 
feated in skirmishes with Spanish convicts....Anarchist 
club discovered and raided in Barcelona; many arrests 
made in France, also....Belgium alarmed at the estab- 
lishment of a German Army camp on her frontier. 


November 23.—Fire in Detroit results in the loss of 
seven lives and $800,000 worth of property....Coal men 
desire peace and endeavor to bring Lehigh Valley officials 
and employees together ; freight trains move at several 
points....The Matabele War is over and Lobengula is 
fleeing with the remains of his regiments beyond the 
Zambesi....Admiral Mello’s ironclad ‘‘ Javary,” previ- 
ously disabled, is sunk by the fire from a land battery ; 
her crew lost....Two hundred and thirty-seven lives 
were lost off the English coasts in the recent great storm ; 
165 fishermen off Jutland....The report on the scandals 
in the Banca Romana implicates a number of Italian 
deputies, among them seven members of the present and 
previous cabinets ; Crispi and Giolotti both accused of 
guilty knowledge....Anarchist arrests frequent and 
troubles rife in Spain ; a nest of them discovered in Al- 
giers. 

November 24.—President Wilbur will not treat with 
the Lehigh Valley strikers ...A million dollar fire in Co- 
lumbus, Chio, destroys a hotel and three theatres. ...Steel 
interests in the Eastern section of country combine for 
the p rpose, it is said, of raising prices....The Italian 
cabinet resigns and there is a wild scene in the Chamber 
of Deputies....Spain declines Muley Araaf’s overtures for 
a truce for the Riff natives and will hold the Sultan re- 
sponsible ...Nineteen-twentieths of the Scotch coal min- 
ers strike for increase of pay. 


November 25.—Hat manufacturers lock out 4,000 em- 
ployees at Danbury, Conn.; they decide to employ no. 
more union workmen....Yale defeats Harvard at foot- 
ball by a score of 6 to 0.... Evacuation Day is celebrated in 
New York by the unveiling of a statue to Nathan Hale.... 
Lehigh Valley officials fear violence at the hands of the 
strikers....Dupuy’s cabinet goes to pieces at Paris, due to 
the Premier’s efforts to rid it of its radical members....No 
cabinet has yet been formed at Rome; further disclos- 
ures implicate thirty other members of the Chamber, 
Signor Martini and two of Garibaldi’s sons in the bank 
scandals; Caprivi encounters violent opposition to the 
commercial treaties proposed....Rumors of an impend- 
ing financial crash in Londen. 


November 26.—Petty violence begun by Lehigh strik- 
ers ; arbitration boards will try to meet President Wil- 
bur....The Tariff bill is practically completed ; raw sugar 
remains on the free list, the duty on refined sugar is re- 
duced, reciprocity stricken out....The crew on a Lake 
Shore freight train drive off eight robbers after a. sharp 
fight....Twelve thousand people were killed in the re- 
cent earthquake at Kuchan, Persia. ... Imposing obsequies 
held over the body of Prince Alexander, at Sofia....A de- 
tachment of Mexican troops wiped out by border rebels 
....General de Campos goes to Melilla to take charge of 
the forces. 

November 27.—The full text of the new Tariff bill is 
made public—wool, coal, iron ore, lumber and salt on the 
free list ; nearly all duties ad valorem instead of specific 
.... Slight shocks of earthquake are felt in New York, 
Vermont and Canada....Lehigh strikers mob a little sta- 
tion ; trains move irregularly....The machinery for John 
Y. McKane’s trial set in motion....Nine officers of the 
Madison Square Bank indicted....Zanardelli, President 
of the Italian Chamber, will form a new ministry....A 
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revival of dynamite outrages in Dublin....Caprivi re- 
-ceives an infernal machine from France....Desultory fir- 
ing continued in Rio Bay. - 


November 28,—Lehigh labor chiefs summoned to Phila- 
-delphia for conference ; officials claim that the backbone 
of the strike is broken:...Col. E. S. Otis nominated to be 
Brigadier-General, to succeed Gen. W. S. Carlin... Gov. 
Tillman, of South Carolina, denounces the federal judici- 
ary in discussing railroad interests in his annual mesage 
....-The Postmaster-General issues his first report.... 
Emperor William also receives an infernal machine from 
‘Orleans....Spain is pouring troops into Africa....A me- 
morial, consisting cf two stained glass windows, to Lowell 
is unveiled in Westminster Abbey....The Italian Army 
will be reduced by two corps. 

November 29.—President Wilbur will yield nothing to 


the Arbitration Boards....It has been practically decided ° 


to levy no tax on incomes, but on legacies and the net 
‘earnings of corporations, in the new Tariff bill. ...Secre- 
tary Lamont makes his repott of the War Department 
.... Thirty people are killed in a railway accident near 
Milan, Italy....An anarchist tunnel is found under a 
street in Marseilles. ...Cholera is raging at Teneriffe. 

November 30.—Secretary Herbert’s report to the Presi- 
dent, making his representations of the achievements and 
needs of his Department, made public....Police are called 
out for the protection of Lehigh trainmen from strikers ; 
trains move regularly....’.he Yale-Princeton football 
game results in a victory for the latter by a score of 
6 to 0....Brazilian insurgents gain ground ; they win 
a victory in Rio Grande do Sul....The Credit Mo- 
bilier, in Rome, suspends payment ....Casimier-Ferier 
undertakes the formation of a cabinet at Paris, in place 
of Spuller, who resigns the task.... Twenty persons killed 
in a fight with Cossacks in defense of a Catholic church 
at Krosche which was ordered to be closed by the Rus- 
sian government ...The great cathedral at Marseilles, 
begun in 1852, consecrated with imposing ceremony. + 

December 1.—McKane’s trial for contempt begun in 
Brooklyn....Several trains wrecked on the Lehigh.... 
Admiral Mello leaves the harbor of Rio Janeiro with his 
flagship to intercept the new government vessels from 
New York....The Reichstag votes to readmit Jesuits to 
Germany....Anarchists display activity in many Evro- 
pean capitals. 

December 2.—The Lehigh Valley railroad tied up by 
wrecks all along its line, resulting in the loss of several 
lives and the destruction of much property ; at White 
Haven, fire communicated from a wreck consumes $200,- 

- 000 worth of property....Many buildings burned in Balti- 
more, with an estimated loss of $700,000....Chicago police 
accused of collusion with gamblers ; Democrats and Re- 
publicans select their candidates for the Mayoralty.... 

‘Scarcity of fuel compels the closing of many factories and 
is the cause of much suffering among the poor in England ; 
financial matters otherwise much improved....Influenza 
of an infectious type appears in London....The dispute be- 
tween France and Germany concerning the Cameroons 
Hinterland and the Anglo-German Convention to be set- 
tled by arbitration. 

December 3.—J. J. Van Alen refuses to accept the Em- 
bassy to Italy....Very few trains move on the Lehigh, 
the weather aiding the strikers....Comptroller Eckels’ 
report shows that the currency during the past year has 
been increased by more than 36 millions....Anarchist 
meeting in London a fai‘ure....Wiirtemberg’s failure to 
-conduct summer army manceuvres results.imetrained rela- 
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tions between it and the empire... . The Riffians have prom- 
ised Muley Araaf to stop fighting. ...Chaos reigns in Servia 
in all the departments of the civil service... .Ivanoff’s plot 
to kill Prince Ferdinand stated to be only one of a series. 
.... The distress among the Russian peasantry from debt 
and famine increasing....Zanardelli’s cabinet nearly com- 
pleted. 

December 4.—The first session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress convenes....The President’s message reviews our 
foreign relations, asks for authority to call an inter- 
national monetary conference and approves the Wilson 
bill....The French cabinet narrowly escape defeat in 
their opposition to a measure to grant amnesty to polit- 
ical offenders....Boselli’s refusal of the Finance portfolio 
excites suspicion and distrust of Zanardelli’s cabinet; its 
tenure of office likely to be short. 

December 5.—Advices from Hawaii state that Minister 
Willis will not act until he hears again from our govern- 
ment, meanwhile, peace will be preserved....The cutter 
** Corwin” sails for Honolulu, carrying, it is believed, in- 
structions to Minister Willis....The Lehigh strike nearing 
its end....Steamer ‘‘ Jason” wrecked off Cape Cod ; 27 of 
her crew probably lost....Georgia will have State banks 
....Dupuy elected President of the French Chamber.... 
Zanardelli’s cabinet at last completed. ...Caprivi encount- 
ers violent opposition to his Russian ang other commer- 
cial treaties....A buffer State, north of Siam, will be 
formed between the English and French possessions ; it 
will not include Luang Prabang, so much coveted by 
France. : : 

December 6.—The Senate calls upon the President for 
all the information as to Hawaiian affairs in his posses- 
sion....The end of the Lehigh strike officially proclaimed 
by Brotherhood officers ; the men gain their chief points 
...-Trial of Daniel Coughlin for the murder of Dr. 
Cronin begun in Chicago....The Italian cabinet, after a 
life of a day, goes to pieces....Mello cruising v ith his 
ships near Rio....M. Gruichs has organized a cabinet in 
Servia 

December 7,—Lehigh strikers go back to work as fast 
as places can be found for them....A bank at South 
Bend, Ind., is looted at noon of $15,000....McKane’s hear- 
ing in Brooklyn is ended....The cruiser ‘‘ Marblehead” 
makes 18.94 knots on her trial trip....The Manchester 
Ship Canal formally opened.... Professor Tyndall’s death 
caused by an overdose of chloral, administered by mis- 
take by his.wife....General Campos disbands the con- 
vict guerillas at Melilla....At Rio, heavy firing forces the 
insurgents to anchor further from shore. Revolt in 
Para suppressed. 


December 8.—The Bankruptcy bill defeated in the 
House by striking out the enacting clause....Minister 
Willis declares to President Dole that he has no author- 
ity to use force at Honolulu....The Spanish police make 
a discovery of an anarchist headquarters at Mesina de 
Rio Seco, where they find papers containing names, in- 
formation about the societies and their doings. ...Crispi 
will undertake the formation of an Italian cabinet.... 
Admiral Gama, in a proclamation at Rio, advocates 
restoration of the monarchy....Sultan Muley Hassan 
going to Melilla to confer about the Riff war ; he is un- 
likely to accept Spain’s ultimatum....Lobengula desires 
to surrender....The English coast gale-swept. 

December 9,—An anarchist bomb exploded in the 
French Chamber, injuring eighty persons, among them 
thirty deputies ; Dupuy w.unded....News from Hawaii, 
dated November 22, states that the Queen has asked 
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protection of the Provisional government; she refuses to 
be restored unless the United States will maintain her on 
the throne....Canada asks indemnity for Victoria sealers 
seized by this country....The Germania Club, of Chicago, 
insults Gov. Altgeld, by pointedly refusing to allow his 
portrait to be hung in the house....A Southern Pacific 
train wrecked by tramps....The situation in Servia be- 
comes worse daily, and intervention by Austria and 
Russia is looked for. 


December 10.—Kansas invaded by an army of tramps 
asaresult of the proclamation by Governor Llewelling 
that the vagrant law is unconstitutional....Chicago and 
Toledo are actively engaged in raising money for the re- 
lief of distress among the poor and unemployed.... Auguste 
Vaillant, the anarchist who threw the bomb into the 
Chamber of Deputies, has been caught....His object was 
to kill President Dupuy....A granary in Antwerp is 
burned with a loss of $1,600,000....Report of the destruc- 
tion of Nictheroy confirmed....Mello gaining sympathy 
....Germany will help Italy through her financial crisis. 


December 11.—A revised draft of the Tariff bill sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Committee, yielding to 
the demand for more protection....Riots occur in Sicily 
and Southern Italy, accompanied by fearful barbarities 
on the part of the mob... The Kaiser’s proposal to bring 
the Wiirtemberg army under the control of the Berlin 
Office is exciting much opposition in the former state.... 
Paris bomb thrower removed to the Prison de la Sante ; 
his trial will occur next month ..Repressive t: easures 
against anarchists will be undertaken by nearly all Euro- 
pean governments....Peixoto will begin. active opera- 
tions in Rio Harbor. 

December 12,—Hawaii will resist, by force of arms if 
necessary, any attempt to restore the Queen. Govern- 
ment houses barricaded and protected by cannon....The 
Lehigh strike cost the company half a million dollars. 
The men dissatisfied with the new rates of wages.... 
Sharp debate in the House over the admission of Utah ‘o 
Statehood....The Tariff bill not yet completed...,Four 
negroes lynched in Alabama for one crime....An oper- 
ation will be necessary to save the life of the Paris bomb 
thrower, due to a concealed wound in theleg....England 
will spend $40,000,000 on her navy....Sicilian anti-tax 
riots continue. 

December 13.—A caucus of Democrats in the House has 
been called to consider the Tariff bill.... Admiral Irwin 
sends word the Hawaiian government has 1,000 men 
under arms and will fight.... Wreck on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; many passengers injured....Troops worsted 
by rebels in the mountains of Chihuahua, Mex....Mata- 
beles, driven to bay, inflict a defeat on the British.... 
The merry war in Brazil. goes on and Admiral Da Gama 
takes two island forts at Rio....New measures against 
anarchism to be rigidly enforced in Europe; bombs 
found in Madrid. 

December 14.—McKane and three of his election inspect- 
ors found guilty of contempt....Fire destroys property 
in the business portion of Buffalo to the value of $1,000,- 
000....The Election Law Repeal bill reported in the Sen- 
ate.... Disgruntled Democrats in the House invited to con- 
fer on the Tariff bill with the committee....Evidence 
found that the Paris bomb thrower, Vaillant,had accom- 
plices....A stinging defeat administered to Socialists in 
the French Chamber....Sig. Crispi has completed his 
cabinet. ; 

December 15.—A span on the Louisville Bridge falls, 
carrying down 45 men and killing at least 21....The 


House votes to admit Arizona into the Union ; Senators 
Morgan and Frye urge the government to take control of 
the Nicaragua Canal....Accidents of various kinds occur 
on four railroads, resulting in injury and loss of life.... 
Destructive fires in New York City and New Haven.... 
Russia declines France’s proffer of a Mediterranean port 
.... The Shereef offers satisfaction to Spain ...The Span- 
ish, Servian and Roumanian treaties passed by the Reich- 
stag....Rio completely blockaded. 

December 16.—Two schooners with their crews lost off 
the New England coast....500 houses flooded in South 
Buffalo by an overflow of Buffalo Creek....French spies 
sentenced by ‘the Leipsic Court to imprisonment in fort- 
resses....The government is considering a scheme for 
the reclamation of British shore lands....Anarchists are 
being. vigorously prosecuted everywhere in Europe.... 
The news of the British defeat in Matabeleland confirmed. 

December 17.—Three men killed and four injured ina 
wreck on the C. 0. & S. W. R. R....Report of ravages by 
fire and water in China and Japan brought by steamers 
....Da Gama’s proclamation increases the popularity of 
the insurgent cause in Brazil....Anarchists threaten 
terrible reprisals in case of Vaillant’s execution... .Sicil- 
ian agrarian riots abate....France and Belgium alarmed 
over the German fortified camp at Malmedy, on the Lux- 
embourg frontier. 

December 18.—The President sends his message tu Con- 
gress on the Hawaiian question ...Distress among the 
poor and unemployed increasing; measures for their relief 
to be undertaken in New York, Boston and Pittsburgh.... 
Cordage Trust receivers permitted to sell the property 
for $5,000,000....Two hundred anarchists expelled from 
France ; other governments adopting stringent measures. 
....-Cannonading kept up constantly at Rio ; the national 
finances in an extremely bad way ..A bill makes the 
ground granted to Russian peasants when the serfs were 
freed inalienable ; persecution of Catholics continues.... 
Sjcilian anti-tax riots break out afresh. 


OBITUARY. 

November 21.—Ex.-Gov. Jeremiah Rusk, of Wisconsin. 

November 22.—William T. Coleman, California’s fore- 
most citizen and chief of the famous Vigilance Commit- 
tee of 1851. 

November 23.—George Kemp, of the wholesale drug 
firm of Lahn & Kemp, New York City....Charles Héris- 
son, a distinguished French lawyer, public man and 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

November 24.—Major Morgan C. Hamilton, of Texas, 
ex-Senator and Comptroller of the Treasury....Ex-Gov. 
John Jacobs, of West Virginia. 

November 26.—A. M. Scriba, formerly bank examiner 
....Jdohn Straiton, of the firm of Straiton & Storm, cigar 
manufacturers, New Yo k City. 

November 27.—The Rev. Dr. John L. Nevius, American 
missionary in China....Emile, Viscount de Kermenguy, 
Deputy for Finisterre, France, and one of the oldest Le- 
gitimist members of the Chamber. 

November 28.—Dr. W. H. Holcombe, President of the 
American Institute of Homceopathy and writer on various 
topics....Col. N. B. Eldredge, ex-Congressman from Mich- 
igan....Capt. M. P. Wild of Portland, Me. 

November 29.—John J. Kiernan, ex-State Senator of 
New York....Commander De Haven Manley, retired 
naval officer. 

November 30.—Major M. C. Kizer, one of Atlanta’s old- 
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est and wealthiest citizens.... 
George David Brown, author and 
founder of the United Press As- 
sociation....Major-General Alex- 
ander Cunningham, of the British 
Army in India, on November 28. 

December 1.—Judge Edward 
Coke Billings, of the U. S. District 
Court o! Eastern Louisiana... . 

Gen. William Lilly, Congressman- 
at-Large from Pennsylvania 
Major Charles J. Dickey, a retired 
army officer ....Samuel Richards, 
an American artist....Gerald 
Fitz Gerald, fifth Duke of Lein- 
ster. 

December 2.—Charles Kozmin- 
ski, a prominent Polish Hebrew 
banker of Chicago....Martha Wil- 
son, founder of the Home for Ohi 
Ladies ....George O. Willard. 
writer and dramatic author.... 

Charles J. Hays, press reporter | 
of the House of Representative: 
....Dr. Paul Hoffmann, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
New York City.... Pauline Cush- 
man, the noted scout of the late 
war ....George Guy Greville, Eari 
of Warwick. 

December 3.—Joseph D. Potts, 
President of the Empire Steam- 
ship and American Steamship 
Companies....Willis Raney, ex- 
secretary of the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad. ..Stephen B 
Ransom, oldest member of the 
Hudson County, N. Y., bar and 
one of the founders of the Re- 
publican party. 

December 4.—John Tyndall, the 
eminent scientist ...John Chester | 
Buttre, a leading steel engraver 
in this country.... Bishop Power, 
of St. Johns, N. F. 

December 5.—Ex-Senator David M. Read, of Connecti- 
cut....George W. Grandey, a well-known lawyer and 
statesman of Vermont....The Rev. Joseph Johnson 
White, of Williamsburg. 

December 6.—Henry Goebel, believed by many to be the 
inventor of the incandescent electric lamp. ...Lord Strath- 
allan, heir presumptive to the estates and titles of Perth 
....Herr von Schmid, Wirtemberg’s Minister of the In- 
terior. 

December 7.—Isaac C. Lewis, President of the Meriden 
Brittania Company....The Rev. David Jewett Waller, of 
Bloomburg, one of the leading citizens of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

December 9.—Royal W. Merrill, financial editor of the 
New York Press ...Fordyce D. Barker, of New York.... 
Bishop J. J. Moore, of Greensboro, N. C. 

December 10.—Hon. Nathan A. Farwell, ex-U. S. Sen- 
ator and prominent citizen of Maine....Walter Smith 
Coles, a lawyer of this city. 

December 11.—Hon. Jeremiah H. Murphy, ex-member 
of Congress from Iowa ...Jacob B. Jackson, Governor of 


West Virginia for four years....Admiral Sir John Cor-* 


bett, K.C.S., of the British Navy. 


THE LATE JOHN TYNDALL. 

December 12.—Col. Alton R. Easton, veteran of the 
Mexican and Black Hawk wars. and for whom the towns 
of Alton, Ill., and Easton,-Maine, were named. ..Prof. 
Hans G. .C. von der Gabelentz, the distinguished German 
Orientalist. 

December 13.—Thomas H, Hassett, an Irish patriot in 
the time of the attempted revolution of 1865 
Rey. T. B. Lyman, Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina 
....Edward Horwitz, editor and proprietor of the Phila- 
delphia German Demokrat....Dr. L. Dokics, President 
of the Servian Council of State. 

December 14.—Henry W. Torrey, emeritus professor of 
history of Harvard University....Vicar-General Michael 
McCabe, of the Providence Diocese. 

December 15.—John L. Porter, chief naval constructor 
of the Confederate States, builder of the famous ‘* Merri- 
mac”,...Thomas Taylour, Earl of Bective. 

December 17.—Dr. Wm. S. Lawton, president of the 
Augusta and Savannah railroad. 

December 18.—George de B. Keim, ex-Pre.ident and ex- 
Receiver of the Philadelphia and Reading Companies.... 
Consul-General Alfred D. Jones, to China, en route from 
Shanghai to San Francisco. 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


AN OLD FABLE BROUGHT UP TO DATE. “STOP 1” 


A countryman having some grain to carry to the mill, was That’ iti 

bothere a a to Bees to balance the loa f upon his donke v's back. at’s what the late political avalanche meant. 
ina e hit upon the expedient of placing a large stone in the S 

other ‘md of the sack. Thus did he balance matters to his great From Judge, November 25. 

satisfaction—but to the doubling of the load on the donkey. 


From Puck, December 18. 


PS ie 
THE RETURN FROM EXILE. 


They do not see the Waterloo before them 
3 From Puck, December 13. 




















NATIONAL FOOTBALL, 


Hau¥F-Back Hiiu: “Brace up, Cap ; We've got the ball.” 
CaPTAIN GROVER (badly hurt): “That's all very well, boys, but THEY’VE SCORED AGAINST Us, and we've got to put up the 


game of our lives to beat them. 
From Judge, December 2. 
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ROSEBERY, THE HANDY BOY. poe 556 eh es 


THE Missus (GLADSTONE): ‘‘I knew you had plenty to do, MR. RHODES: THE NAPOLEON OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


i but I uite sure you wouldn't mind taxing u 
a . saad From the Westminster Budget (London). 





CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


- GIN VERSUS OPIUM: 
OR WHAT IT MAy Come To. 
‘(When opium is gone, alcohol will come in—a deadlier enemy still.] 
From the Hindi Punch. 








ENGLISH SYMPATHY. 
At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet Lord Kimberley spoke of England's 
sympathy with Spain in her present trials. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE NEW KEEPER... 

Hindi Punch; “ Ride him gently, my Lord of Elgin ; don't tighten 
the bridle, but guide him with this trident, and you are sure to find 
him as gentle and docile as Mayo and Ripon found him.” 

From the Hindi Punch, 











DEBTS IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 
WILLIAM: ‘“ What does this bottomless basket mean ?” 
CAPRIVI: “Emperor, it is the result of the inquiry into the 
pecuniary condition of the officers of the empire.” 
From La Silhouette (Paris). 








ALIA: BAD PILOTAGE. 
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From Graphic (New Zealand). 
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RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


NY attempt at a statistical estimate of the num- 
ber of wage-earners now the victims of enforced 
idleness throughout the United States would rest 
upon data too insufficient to give it much value. As 
some one rather pithily remarked the other day, so 
well informed an authority on labor questions as 
Professor Ely would give an estimate reaching well 
into the millions, while on the other hand so expert a 
statistician as Mr. Edward Atkinson would probably 
not be able to find more than a hundred thousand in 
_the entire country. The remark, of course, was in- 
tended to show to what extent the habitual point of 
view is likely to bias the inquirer’s judgment in a 
matter where no precise data are available. Certainly 
there has hot been known for at least twenty years a 
time when so high a proportion of workingmen were 
cut off from their regular means of support, with so 
little prospect of an early return to their places. 
Factories are either shut down altogether, or are run 
with reduced forces. The shrinkage of the volume 
of railway traffic has thrown out of employment 
thousands upon thousands of men usually engaged in 
the service of the common carriers. The building 
trades are either unprecedentedly dull, or wholly 
paralyzed, and consequently the carpenters, brick 
masons, stone workers, plasterers, and various other 
crafts dependent upon finding work in house con- 
struction, are experiencing , not the usual three or 
four months’ leisure out of twelve, but five or six 
months of inactivity, with no very good prospects be- 
fore them. In Pittsburgh, there is an army of idle 
men from the iron, glass, coke and other representa- 
tive Pennsylvania industries. In New York, the tail- 
ors, mechanics. and operatives on the east side are, 
according to reliable reports, out of work to the ex- 
tent of about half of their number. In Chicago, a 
reaction from the exceptional demand for labor occa- 
sioned by the World’s Fair has been a special cause, 
co-operating with the general industrial depression ; 
and in consequence more than one hundred thousand 
workers are out of employment in that city. A state 
of things which has thus affected the great industrial 
centres has been felt in many of the small manufact- 
uring communities with a severity quite as great in 
proportion to their population. 

Fortunately, a hundred thousand men temporarily 
out of work in an American city does not mean a 
hundred thousand applicants for charity, or subjects 
for relief measures. The greater proportion of the 
out-of-works are able unaided to tide over, for a 
period. Many of them have good accounts at the 
savings banks, many others have friends and rela- 
tives to help them, many more have lenient land- 
lords and credit with the grocer, and many enjoy a 


good understanding with their employer, whose shop 
or mill it is confidently believed must be running 
again before many weeks. The buoyancy of Ameri- 
can life is a thing not understood by European visitors. 
In a city like London there is always a vast contin- 
gent of hopeless and helpless out-of-works, and there is 
a comparatively scant opportunity for the individual 
to better his condition. In this country, despite all 
assertions to the contrary, there is generally work 
enough for everybody who is willing to work, at 
wages which with proper economy will enable the 
worker to lay aside something fora rainy day. The 
operation of natural economic laws will tend to draw 
a part of the temporarily congested population of the 
towns back to the land, and out to the newer parts 
of the country, where there is still room for millions 
of people and a fair chance by hard work and frugal 
living to secure a safe livelihood. 

The situation, therefore, is not one which justifies 
pessimism, socialistic raving, gloomy foreboding, or 
anything else except prompt, sensible and well- 
planned efforts to prevent actual suffering and to 
assist in the readjustment of times which are for the 
moment out of joint. With all the work that chari- 
table societies and relief agencies must do, it will still 
remain true that by far the largest part of the task 
of preventing or alleviating distress must be per- 
formed in a hand-to-hand way by individuals. Thus 
every humane employer must do everything in his 
power, first, to keep all his regular force at work, 
and, second, if he is unable to keep them at full and 
regular work, to see that none of them become objects 
of public charity. Furthermore, it should be the 
business. of the more prosperous employees and 
workmen to show a kindly regard for their less fort- 
unate associates. Again, every man and woman 
who can in one way or another find employment to 
give, should make it both a duty and a privilege to 
distribute work as widely as possible. It is a good 
thing, for example, to give work to dressmakers, 
seamstresses, tailors and all classes of honest people 
who can thus be kept from the humiliating necessity 
of applying for charitable relief. A vast deal of the 
most valuable kind of assistance can be rendered by 
judicious advice in helping the unemployed to make 
their slender resources go as far as possible. Medical 
and kindred forms of relief and advice can often be 
supplied without cost where it would be unwise and 
unfortunate to give money. 

Thus when due allowance is made for those of the 
unemployed who have saved enough to take ample 
care of themselves, and for those who through their 
employers or other friends can be tided over and kept 
from the necessity of applying for relief to the public 
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authorities or to charitable societies, the residue of 
the less fortunate will not appear so formidable an 
army. From these there ought always to be sub- 
tracted the habitual paupers and professional mendi- 
cants, and the vagrants or tramps who-verge very 
closely upon the criminal class. At a time like this, 
the police and municipal authorities can render val- 
uable service’ by vigorously enforcing the laws 
against habitual vagrants. These men ought to be 
promptly committed to public work-houses and held 
for as long aterm as possible, doing hard and dis- 
agreeable labor for the benefit of the community, in 
payment for their food and lodging. 

The elements that still remain are those for which, 
in all parts of the country, active measures for organ- 
ized relief are now being taken. The plans that have 
been agreed upon are for the most part characterized 
by admirable judgment and based upon sound experi- 
ence. The principles that underlie these plans are 
verysimple. It is agreed that, in every possible case, 
work rather than money or food or clothing or fuel 
ought to be provided. It is agreed that in every case 
where alms are bestowed there should be a kindly 
and prompt, but also a frank and thorough, investi- 
gation into the merits of the application. In spite of 
all that can be done, there will undoubtedly be much 
heart-rending deprivation and suffering among the 
poor during the next few months. But, speaking 
broadly and generally, it may be asserted with some 
confidence that the means provided are likely to be 
sufficient to supply the most pressing needs, and that 
upon the whole the response of intelligence, charity 
and brotherly good will promises to be equal to the 
heavy emergency. From information received for 
the most part as late as the middle of December I 
have compiled, and herewith present, an account of 
what has been undertaken in a number of important 
cities. 


I]. BALTIMORE’S RELIEF ORGANIZATION. 


In Baltimore on December 6 there was organized a 
Permanent Central Relief Committee, of the most 
representative character, the movement including not 
only the charitable societies and organizations of the 
city, but also the Board of Trade and all the leading 
mercantile associations and exchanges, as well as rep- 
resentatives of the police, judicial and executive 
branches of the local government. The charity work 
of Baltimore is fortunate in having the wisest and 
ablest counsels at its command. Baltimore has tried 
soup kitchens and police distribution of relief funds 
in former years, and has fallen back upon the sound 
principle that the thing to give is work, and that the 
giving should be done in the quietest and least con- 
spicuous manner possible. The following paragraphs 
from the address issued by the Baltimore Relief Com- 
mittee are worth quoting : 

The recent business depression has increased greatly 
the number of respectable residents of Baltimore, many 
of them heads of families, who are out of work. At the 
same time the number of professional vagrants coming 
here from other cities is reported by the police and others 


to be far greater than usual. This is accounted for iw 
part by the action of neighboring cities, notably Wash-. 
ington, where the police stations have been closed to 
lodgers and a municipal wood yard opened, offering lodg- 
ing in exchange for work and a bath. Last winter the 
privilege of sleeping in public places, herded together in 
dirty clothing, and the giving out of food at public places. 
for the asking attracted vagrants here and made it easy 
for them to underbid the labor of our own citizens who 
had families to support. The giviny out of food and 
money to unknown applicants at private houses also en- 
couraged the increase of this class. The sympathy of the 
community was too often lavished on professional va- 
grants. to the exclusion of the shrinking and suffering 
poor, who were too feeble or too sensitive to ask alms on 
the street or stand in line with a rabble at public relief 
stations. 

In view of these facts, the undersigned have associ- 
ated themselves as a central relief committee, not with 
the idea of forming new and unnecessary charitable ma-. 
chinery, but to e: phasize, first of all, the necessity of 
supporting by increased contributions the regular chari- 
table agencies of our city, and to meet the needs of our 
own citizens and relieve the city of thisarmy of vagrants 
by providing relief in work. With these aims in view, 
the committ-e urge the public to contribute to establish 
charities. If desired, the committee will convey to such 
associations any donation that may be offered, in such 
proportion that may seem best, and will render strict ac- 
count through the public press of the sums received and 
expended. 

If the city authorities will agree to purchase broken 
stone for use on the roads, the committee will endeavor 
to see that a stone-breaking yard is opened to give work 
to our own citizens who are in need, especially to those 
who have families dependent upon them. This plan has 
been tricd with good results in Cincinnati and else- 
where. 

The committee also ask public donations to a special 
fund for increasing the requisite facilities in providing 
work for the homeless, enlarging the Friendly Inn, if 
necessary, and establishing a branch in East Baltimore or 
elsewhere. With the co-operation of the public our sta- 
tions may be free from vagrants and our streets from 
worthless beggar :, and the work thus provided would re- 
lieve the charitable public of a heavy burden and the 
workingman of a dangerous rival, without working any 
unnecessary hardships on the homeless poor. Moreover, 
the charitable citizens of Baltimore may then be’ assured 
that more relief will be provided for deserving persons 
who may be in need, and that the dangers will be avoided 
which come from indiscriminate alms giving. 

Mayor Latrobe at once expressed his approval of the 
plan of a relief stone yard, and there is every indica- 
tion that the Baltimore organization will be fully able 
to cope with the situation in that community. 


I. HOW BOSTON APPROACHES THE 
PROBLEM. 


Boston, always recognized as a centre of philan- 
thropic activity, is fully alive to the exceptional de- 
mands of the present winter. A detailed estimate in 
December, published as one of the Andover House 
tracts, places the number of Boston’s unemployed at 
upwards of 40,000. The leaders of opinion in Boston, 
as in Baltimore and in other communities where 
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charitable work is well organized, are emphatic in 
assertion of thesound doctrine that relief funds should, 
for the most part, be intrusted to experienced and 
regular agencies rather than to novices devising un- 
tried schemes on false or doubtful principles. All the 
leading charitable organizations of Boston have 
united in a statement entitled ‘‘ How to Relieve Dis- 
tress Among the Poor this Winter.” The address isa 
model of calmness and good sense. The followmg 
paragraphs are much to the point : 

To diminish as far as possible the sufferings of the poor, 
more money than usual will have to be provided, and also 
more personal service in volunteer visiting. 

The emergencies of this year will be of the same kind 
as in other years, only greater in number and degree. 
Such emergencies the various charitable societies of the 
city have been trained to meet by long years of experience 
and faithful study, but they will need efficient and in- 
creased support from the public. 

It must be remembered also that the best means of 
averting suffering will be the continuance of legitimate 
employment and of all expenditure that means employ- 
ment. 

No society wishes to take the place of such work or of 
private charity. Every one knows personally of poor 
people whom he wishes to help in his own way, and no 
doubt the number of these will be greater than usual this 
year ; but worthy families without friends able to help 
them will more than ever be brought to the notice of the 
societies. 

Hard times increase also the number of unworthy per- 
sons who ask aid. To give money or food to persons who 
ask it in the street, at the door, or in the business office, is 
worse than useless—indeed, it is generally harmful, and 
leads to untruthfulness and deception. The money now 
wasted in this way, if given for genuine need, would do 
much good. 

The labor unions of Boston are opposed to clamor 
and agitation, and are taking steps to make a careful 
inquiry into all worthy cases, meanwhile doing every- 
thing in their power to find work for those needing it. 
They are endeavoring to secure from Congress the 
opening up of the Charlestown Navy Yard. Mayor 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., who has just been re-elected 
by a large majority, early in December called to- 
gether representatives of all the charity organiza- 
tions, all the labor organizations, editors of news- 
papers, and leading clergymen of all denominations, 
together with twenty or thirty prominent citizens 
well known for their philanthropic disposition. Ata 
final meeting on December 18 this representative 
committee discussed the question of the unemployed 
in the Council Chamber under the presidency of 
Mayor Matthews, and decided upem the plan of a 
permanent executive committee of fifteen citizens 
who should receive subscriptions and take general 
charge of relief work. A popular subscription list 
was at once opened. This general committee will 
work in the closest co-operation with all reputable 
societies and organizations. Its effect will be to se- 
cure exceptionally large sums of money, and this 
money, so far as possible, will be expended in provid- 
ing work for those who are in most need of it. It is 
probable that Boston will try the plan, to some extent 


resorted to elsewhere, of pushing municipal and public 
work under the supervision of the municipal author- 
ities, the extra workingmen to be paid low but living. 
wages out of the relief funds and the whole work of 
special relief to be so arranged and prosecuted as to 
enlist the harmonious co-operation of the associated 
charities and other existing agencies. There can be 
no doubt of Boston’s disposition to deal adequately 
with the problem. 


Il]. CINCINNATI'S ADMIRABLE ARRANGE- 
MENTS. 


Cincinnati is fortunate in the possession of excep- 
tionally well organized and strongly sustained asso- 
ciated charities under the general secretaryship of 
Mr. P. W. Ayres. That exceptional work would. 
have to be done in the present season was realized 
early in the autumnand provision was made accord- 
ingly. Mr. Ayres furnishes us with the following 
statement: 


The need in Cincinnati up to the present time has been 
admirably managed. A committee of citizens, including 
several leading pastors and the mayor of the city, formed 
a committee for supplying work. This committee de- 
cided to use the wood yard of the Associated Charities, 
and raised three thousand dollars for the purpose. In 
cases of sickness or old age, aid was sent to the home 
after proper examination. One-third of the above amount 
was raised by contributions from the churches. The 
Treasurer of the Associated Charities was made Treasurer 
of the Citizens’ Committee, in order that there should be 
but one disbursing agent in the city. 

Later, the city authorities appropriated thirty thousand 
dollars for use in the parks. The Park Commissi ners 
employed for the most part only those who were recom- 
mended by the Citizens’ Committee after the lists had been 
compared with the lists of the Associated Charities. 
Only those who were heads of families and residents were 
given work in the parks ; all others were offered employ- 
men at the Labor Yard, Nothing has been given away 
except to the sick or the aged. There has been no public 
soup house, which we believed would be a public nui- 
sance. There has been comparatively little idleness, and 
no waste or confrsion. 

About one thousand men are now at work on the parks 
daily when the weather permits. A few hundred more 
work irregularly at the Labor Yard. No one suffers, and 
the situation seems healthy. The city authorities have 
cut off the usual out-door relief for the month of Decem- 
ber, and are supported by the Citizens’ Committee and 
others of the most intelligent men and women who are 
iuterested in social pr blems. 

A portion of the unemployed have held daily meetings, 
and have made application for sums of money f r their 
support, but have received comparatively little. The 
majority of the unemployed have been strongly in sym- 
pathy with the Citizens’ Committee and the Associated 
Charities, and are so at the present time. 

With the necessary additions to the number of vol- 
unteer visitors, this well unified relief system in Cin- 
cinnati seems to be capable of sufficient expansion to 
provide fairly well for the entire situation. Heads of 
families resident in Cincinnati receive work at the 
regular rate of one dollar a day. Single men are per 
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mitted to work for their meals and lodging at any 
time. Women are employed in a workroom making 
kitchen rugs and other articles. 


IV. THE SITUATION IN CHICAGO. 


The situation in Chicago is so exceptional, owing 
to the presence of some thousands of men who may 
be termed ‘stranded strangers,” that various meas- 
ures otherwise objectionable may find temporary 
justification. The soup houses and other agencies for 
distribution of food to able-bodied men are simply 
evidences of a lack of the complete organization that 
ought to find some way of providing these men with 
means for earning food and lodging. Meanwhile, for 
the sake of a system anda supervision, there has been 
organized a great central relief and charitable clear- 
ing-house association, with a managing committee 
of fifty men and women. The committee of fifty in- 
cludes the mayor, several aldermen and other offi- 
cials; anumber of prominent citizens of the char- 
acter of Mr. Lyman J. Gage and Mr. Cyrus McCor- 
mick ; representatives of leading charitable organiza- 
tions ; leading members of labor unions, and others 
having special qualifications. The principles of this 
central organization are stated as follows: 

The theory and object of this association are to bring 
into close contact every charitable organization in Chicago 
through the Central Bureau, and thus there will be gath- 
ered into one place specific information from all quarters 
of the city as the causes of want and the methods inaugu- 
rated for the relief of the suffering. It is not the object 
of this organization to dispense charity directly to indi- 
viduals and families, but to inaugurate such methods as 
will secure a dispensation of aid to the suffering by or- 
ganizations now existing the most economic and effective. 
If it accomplishes the objects at which it aims there will 
be brought to one central bureau full and complete infor- 
mation so that each charitable organization will know 
just what every other charitable organization is doing 
and the field covered by each. If it be discovered, as it 
probably will be, that the whole city is not adequately 
covered by existing organizations, it will be the purpose 
of the Central Bureau to encourage and develop such 
auxiliary organizations as may be needed to cover such 
districts as may be unprovided for. It is further proposed 
by the central organization to secure from the public such 
contributions of money, food and clothing as it may prefer 
to intrust to the Central Bureau rather than to other or- 
ganizations of whose needs, purposes or methods the donors 
may be inadequately informed. It is not proposed to 
interfere with the private gifts of any persons to any one 
of these organizations should they desire to so make them 
instead of sending to the central organization, it being 
contemplated that all such organizations will report to 
the Central Bureau the items of their receipts and dis- 
bursements an‘ the general wants of the association and 
work to which they stand related. In dispensing food 
and lodging through any agencies now existing or that 
may hereafter be created, the money furnished by the 
Central Bureau will not be used except under the condi- 
tion that able-bodied men receiving food and lodging shall 
render the equivalent for it in work, and with that end 
in view work for those who are willing and able to per- 
form it will be provided by the street cleaning bureaus in 


cleaning the streets and other agencies indicating a de- 
sire to furnish employment through this bureau. 

One of the problems Chicago has had to meet is 
the rapid influx of tramps and incorrigible idlers 
attracted by the large dimensions of the free soup 
dispensatories and the apparent prospects of an indis- 
criminate support of everybody asking relief. Such 
people, however, will be doomed to early disappoint- 
ment. The municipal authorities are using strong 
measures to keep out of the city all such undesirable 
visitors, and method is being rapidly infused into the 
relief work. One of the greatest needs has been the 
provision of decent shelter for honest and respectable 
but unfortunate men, and the enforcement in the 
clearest way of distinctions between tramps, crimi- 
nals and idlers on the one hand, and honest people 
eager for employment on the other hand. 

Out of what seemed at first a profitless clamor of 
voices rather than a businesslike programme in Chi- 
cago, there is at length visible a settling down to 
legitimate relief work along lines approved by ex- 
perience, and under direction of those best fitted to 
cope with the problem in its local phases. On the 
drainage works, in the parks, on the streets and 
in other ways, the municipal government is doing 
what it can to provide work at $1 perday. The 
churches have awakened to a keener sense of respon- 
sibility for the masses, and have come into a new and 
mutually advantageous contact with the labor unions 
and with thousands of individual workingmen be- 
tween whom and the ministrations of the church 
there has been estrangement. 


V. EFFICIENT MEASURES AT DENVER. 


The exceptional distress of 1893 was felt at Denver, 
Colorado, sooner than at any other large town in the 
country, owing chiefly to the panic which last sum- 
mer attended the closing of a great number of silver 
mines. Denver was flooded with men out of work, 
and the situation was met temporarily by the main- 
tenance for a few weeks in August of aso-called Labor 
Camp. The State supplied a quantity of tents, and 
men out of work to the number of perhaps 2,000 were 
given food and shelter, in a systematic way, under re- 
strictions which were not especially enjoyed by the 
‘“bummers” and the unworthy. The plan answered 
well for a momentary emergency, but was very prop- 
erly abandoned as soon as possible. The railroads as- 
sisted in helping 1,500 or 2,000 men to return to former 
homes in States east of Colorado ; the municipal au- 
thorities were able to find employment for a large 
number of men, and the various relief agencies and 
charitable organizations rose to the emergency in their 
several ways. The associated charities, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Myron W. Reed, demonstrated 
the usefulness of their work ; and the situation was 
thus brought under control. 

The most striking and interesting feature of relief 
work in Denver has, however, been that which the 
Right Rev. A. C. Peck, an Episcopal clergyman, has 
carried on in connection with the Haymarket Mis- 
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sion. This institution is primarily an inter-denomi- 
national gospel mission, among the poorest of Den- 
ver’s population ; but it has nobly recognized the true 
spirit of Christianity in giving friendly aid on the 
practical side of life, quite as eagerly as it gives 
hymns and prayers and religious admonition. The 
great feature of Dean Peck’s work this winter is his 
magnificently conducted wood yard. The institution 
provides three excellent meals and a comfortable 
night’s lodging for 25 cents. The charitable people 


of Denver purchase five-cent meal tickets and ten-. 


cent lodging tickets, and give them in place of money 
’ to all applicants. The wood yard turns no man away 
who is willing to do the required amount of work for 
lodging and meals. In an average of three hours a 
man can earn tickets which provide him with his 
meals and lodging. The rest of his day is at kis dis- 
posal to seek employment elsewhere. The great 
problem in conducting a wood yard on this plan is to 
find a market for the product. Dean Peck has suc- 
ceeded in convincing the citizens of Denver so thor- 
oughly as to the value of his work, that he no longer 
experiences any difficulty in selling at a fair price all 
the kindling wood, and fire wood in other sizes, that 
his yard is able to prepare with the labor that comes 
to it, Able-bodied beggars have quite disappeared 
from the streets of Denver as a result of this system. 
At the present time the number of men working in 
the wood yard is about 100 each day. The number 
of meals served in the five-cent restaurant is perhaps 
seven or eight hundred each day. The waiters and 
assistants in the restaurant receive their living and 
very small wages, their places being filled from the 
ranks of the unemployed as rapidly as they are able to 
find more remunerative work elsewhere. 

The Tabernacle Helping Hand Institute, conducted 
by Mr. Thos. Uzzell, is another agency doing a great 
popular work. In helping the unemployed it has reg- 
istered six or seven thousand persons in the past few 
months, and has found work for perhaps half that 
number, The Tabernacle also serves a useful pur- 
pose in assisting the poorest families to buy their coal 
at a very low price. Dean Peck informs us that with 
the opening of the new year there will be established 
under his auspices a plan by which women will be 
provided with an honorable chance to earn their 
meals and lodging. Thus the people of Denver, with 
the co-operation of the municipal authorities and the 
respectable citizens of all classes, and under the lead 
of such men as Dean Hart, Myron W. Reed and 
Thomas Uzzell, are manfully solving for their own 
community the problem of the unemployed. 


VI. THE PLAN IN VOGUE AT LYNN. 


Much attention, especially throughout New Eng- 
land, has been attracted to what is known as the 
Lynn, Mass., plan of relief. The Lynn relief system 
was put into operation by a citizens’ committee early 
in October. The following statement explains the 
lines upon which the work was undertaken : 

The Lynn Citizens’ Labor Bureau commenced opera- 
tions on the second day of October. It was initiated by 


a meeting of citizens held at the Board of Trade Rooms ta 
consider the increased applications for work from citizens 
who had hitherto been self-supporting. It was resolved 
to deal with the situation through the existing organiza- 
tions, simply adding to the Associated Charities a Depart- 
ment of Labor, the work to be done on the city streets and 
parks, and to be paid for by a citizens’ subscription. In 
order to avoid the well-known and serious perils of all at- 
tempts at special emergency relief,—such as calling in 
throngs of the workless from other cities, disturbing the 
regular lines of labor, encouraging imposition, and stimu- 
lating a profuse and chaotic private relief,—it was resoved 
to proceed under the following rules: 1. No public call 
for money, and no advertising of the bureau through the 
papers ; subscriptions to be secured by personal solicita- 
tion, and the work advertised only through the churches 
and relief societies, and by the spectacie of the men at 
work. 2, No work given except to actual citizens of 
Lynn, in extreme need. and having no other friends, help- 
ers, or resources ;—these facts ascertained by thorough 
domiciliary investigation in every case. Norumors to be 
heeded, no guesswork to be relied upon, nothing to be 
done in the dark ; actual knowledge to be the only basis 
of help. The results of investigation to be placed at the 
service ofrelief-giving societies and individuals, 3. A 
half-day’s work for a dollar, and work arranged so as to 
enable each man to ear. an average of three dollars a 
week,—this wage supplemented in cases of extreme need. 

Five or six weeks after the work had been begun 
the following report was made as to the success c* 
the plan : 

So far the system has prevented absolute destitution, 
the influx of the needy from other cities, the storming of 
the City Treasury, much misapplication of charity and 
much loss of self-respect. The thoroug. investigation 
has been of the highest value—locating the quarters 
where the pinch of need is greatest, forestalling the as- 
tonishi g activity and impudence of the charity impostors, 
bringing to the notice of the benevolent some cases of 
pecuniary hardship which a little good management re- 
lieves, uncovering many preventable causes of distress, 
and enabli g the relief-giving societies and individuals to 
intelligently and effectively succor the destitute, 

It had been found possible to obtain by subscrip- 
tion a sufficient amount of money ; and the thorough 
organization and sound principles adhered to have 
given the charitable workers of Lynn a sense of ade- 
quate mastery of the situation. 


PHILADELPHIA’S PROVISION FOR 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Philadelphia is world-famed asa city of homes of 
high average comfort, of little poverty, and of system- 
atic and well-directed benevolence. Just now, how- 
ever, it is estimated that there are 40,000 persons out 
of employment in that city who are usually at work 
in some wage-earning capacity. The following state- 
ment prepared for us by Dr. James W. Walk, general 
secretary of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity, is a valuable résumé both of the regular and 
of the exceptional means employed in Philadelphia 
for the relief of those in need : 

Endeavoring to give a succinct idea of the present ex- 
traordinary distress in the City of Philadelphia, and of 
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the means taken for its relief, 1 will present the subject 
under four captions. 

1. The normal status of poverty in Philadelphia ; 2, the 
crisis ; 8, relief through ordinary channels; 4, relief 
through extraordinary channels. 


NORMAL STATUS OF POVERTY IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia has enjoyed great prosperity for a number 
of years. 

Pauperism has not increased.in proportion to the 
growth of the population, and indeed it is probable t!:at 
the permanent dependent class has to some extent dimin- 
ished. 

There is no outdoor poor relief given by the city except 
free medical attendance. Although there are a great 
number of hospitals, dispensaries and asylums of various 
kinds, there are but few benevolent corporations devoted 
to the relief of the poor in their homes, The outdoor 
poor are practically cared for by the Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity, which, in Philadelphia, has this special feat- 
ure different from such societies in mest cities—viz., that 
in addition to the functions usually performed by asso- 
ciated charities, this society carries on a large relief work. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church supports a City Mission, 
whose relief work is of importance, and the other churches 
do some charitable work, but generally in a small way. 


THE CRISIS. 


The financial stringency and industrial stagnation of the 
summer were felt in the scarcity of employment, particu- 
larly for the workers in textile industries, upon which so 
large a part of the population of this city depend for sup- 
port ; but no marked increase in applications for aid was 
observed until the latter part of September. Then the 
local offices of the Society for Organizing Charity had 
many more applications for aid than usual. Little public 
attention, however, was called to the matter, until one of 
the newspapers began the publication of a series of sensa- 
tional articles and opened a subscription to supply soup 
and bread to the poor of the Kensington district, where 
many of the large textile manufacturers are located. This 
led to widespread public interest in the matter and a num- 
ber of relief societies were formed among the working 
people of the mill districts, which appealed for aid in a 
variety of ways. During the month of October the num- 
ber of the unemployed steadily increased, and upon No- 
vember 1 a conservative estimate placed the total of indi- 
viduals—men, women and children—out of work, who 
were usually employed at this season, at 40,000. Of course, 
the number in distress was very much less than this, as a 
large majority of these people were thrifty and had made 
accu ulations during prosperous times, upon which they 
now depend for subsistence ; but there was a residuum of 
real and positive need. The situation since November 1 
has grown steadily worse. It is not probable that the 
number of the unemployed has increased, indeed, some 
manufacturers have partially resumed operations ; but a 
great many families have now exhausted their slender re- 
serve resources and are dependent on public aid, and the 
cold season has emphasized the distress in many ways, 
particularly in the need for fuel. 


RELIEF THROUGH ORDINARY CHANNELS, 


The Society for Organizing Charity has continued to 
operate upon its well established plan, but has increased 
its official force and has appealed for additional funds for 
the relief of the unemployed. This society ordinarily ex- 
pends, in all departments of its work, about $50,000 an- 
nually. It is probable that the extraordinary distress of the 
closing quarter of the present year will increase this 


amount for 1893 to about $60,000, the additional $10,000 
being accounted for almost entirely by direct relief work. 
The Protestant Episcopal City Mission and other associa- 
tions, of less extended operation, would show a similar 
percentage of increased expenditures. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEANS OF RELIEF. 


During October, as has been referred to, there were a 
number of aid societies formed among the workingmen 
of the mill districts, and they collected considerable quan- 
tities of material for relief, mostly provisions given in 
kind. The amount of money they received was inconsid- 
erable. Early in November they had nearly all disbanded. 
It is probable that $12,000 will cover the total value 
of the relief dispensed by these associations. They 
were badly organized, and most of them were not in the 
hands of well known or responsible persons. The public 
became convinced early in November that these epheme- 
ral relief societies were wholly adequate to deal with 
the distress, and general public sentiment called into the 
field the ‘‘ Citizens’ Relief Committee.” This organiza- 
tion had existed for some years, devoting itself to secur- 
ing funds in Philadelphia for distressed communi- 
ties, such as the sufferers from the Russian famine and 
from pestilence and floods in the Mississippi Valley. 
Previous to the present emergency it had never dispensed 
money in this city itself. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of the mayor, took charge of the relief work 
early in November, and has made large appropriations to 
the Kensington district, and smaller amounts to other 
localities where the unemployed are most numerous. 
The funds have been derived entirely from benevolent 
gifts. When it undertook the work the committee had 
some money on hand, as a surplus from previous collec- 
tions, and this has been added to until the total reached 
about $16,000, although no general appeal to the public 
has as yet been made. The committee, in the six weeks 
of its operation, has expended $15,000 for relief work, giv- 
ing on an average about $4 per week to a family of seven 
or eight members. The relief is dispensed by orders on 
provision dealers, only the less expensive articles of sub- 
sistence being provided. It is estimated that $60,000 to 
$80,000 additional money will be required to provide for 
the distressed in this city until the opening of the spring. 
Some heart-rending cases of destitution have been re- 
ported in the newspapers ; but, upon investigation, most 
of these have been found exaggerated. It is not likely 
that any one has suffered starvation in this city ; but it is 
very evident that the distress is widespread and severe. 
It may be added that the municipal institutions, the 
Almshouse and House ‘of Correction, which ordinarily 
have an aggregate population of 3,500, have now 800 addi- 
tional inmates, or a .otal of 4,300, a d that the way- 
farers’ lodges, where homeless people are sheltered and 
fed, are crowded to the utmost of their capacity. 


From Mr. Robert McWade of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger we have also received a very interesting 
statement of the work done by the Citizens’ Perma- 
nent Relief Committee, of which he is a leading offi- 
cer for life. Organized some fifteen years ago, the 
committee has dispensed relief in different parts of 
the world to the amount of about two million dollars, 


VIII. RELIEF WORK IN ST. LOUIS. 


Mr. William F. Saunders, the private secretary of 
Mayor Walbridge of St. Louis, provides us with the 
following information as to the provisions which had 
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been made and were in operation in December for 
relief in that important city : 

In St. Lois there are several permanent arrangements 
for relieving the distress of the poor during the winter, 
and this season a number of new plans, in addition to the 
others, have been made and are to be put into operation. 

The permanent arrangements are : 

1. A-contingent fund of $11,000 a year, which is appro- 
priated annually for the Mayor to spend in charity, trans- 
portation of paupers who can get work elsewhere or wish 
to go to relatives in better circumstances who can help 
them, and secret service of the city. There has been an 
unusually heavy demand on the fund this year, and the 
‘greatest discrimination has to be used to make it apply 
to cases of the most necessity. 

2. The Provident Association, St. Vincent de Paul and 
Hebrew Relief Association each collect money from the 
benevolent and distribute it among the unemployed poor, 
buying them coal and bread and giving them also cloth- 
‘ing obtained from the charitable. Of these associations 
the Provident is the largest and has the most money con- 
tributed to it. 

The new plans for this winter are : 

1. An entertainment for the benefit of.the poor was 
given a few weeks ago, and tickets for it were sold by the 
police of the city among the citizens on their beats. 
About $10,000 net was realized from this. With this 
money coal is bought, wholesalers giving reduced rates, 
and distributed at the police stations of each district to 
the poor, the police officers acquainted with the people in 
the vicinity being able to see that the provision is used to 
the best advantage and that few impostors are benefited. 
Food and clothing are also distributed at this station, 
some of it bought by this fund, some of it contributed by 
people. 

2. A movement is on foot, prompted by the Post-Dis- 
patch of this city, to raise a fund among citizens of 
$10,000, to be spent in giving work to unemployed labor- 
ers on a lake in Forest Park which the city has for some 
time intended to enlarge but has not so far been able to 
improve. 

8. The Republic of this city has a coal fund to which its 
subscribers contribute, the newspaper distributing the 
coal. 

4. The Globe Democrat has conceived an original and 
-effective plan. It has asked the wealthier people among 
its readers to give to a fund one share of some stock held 
by them, the stock to be afterwards put up at auction 
and bought in at its par value by the owner. The novelty 
of this plan has made it very successful, and the fund is 
rapidly growing. : 

5. Several soup houses have been established where 
men can get a meal and lodging for five cents apiece. 
The managers of these institutions sell their tickets in 
bundles of one hundred to merchants and others, and the 
purchasers instead of giving money when appealed to by 
the needy give them these tickets. 

To what extent these measures are brought into 
harmony by a central committee, or through the 
supervisory assistance of a general charity organiza- 
tion, we are not informed. There is evidently no 
lack of zeal in St. Louis. and the combined projects 
mentioned in Mr. Saunders’ letter would seem to be 
capable of expansion to the point of meeting any situ- 
-ation likely to arise this winter. 


IX. PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CO-OPERA- 
TION IN ST. PAUL. 


Perhaps in no other city in the country has there 
been a more satisfactory co-operation between the 
municipal authorities on the one hand and the private 
citizens and regularly organized charitable organiza- 
tions on the other than in St. Paul. The methods 
which have been adopted there, and the results that 
have accrued, are so interesting that we are glad to be 
able to present them in the following statement pre- 
pared for us by Mr. Conde Haimlin, managing editor 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

In order to deal with the problem of the unemployed a 
citizens’ committee was formed early in October. A 
fund (contingent) of $9,000 belonging to the city was 
placed at the disposal of the committee and an office was 
opened in the City Hall where the unemployed who de- 
sired work registered their names, the length of their 
residence and number of people depending upon them. 
The compensation was placed at $1 per day. In October 
2,884 days of work were done and in November 9,639, 
making a total of $12,523, with an expenditure of $398.76 
for tools. When the $9,000 was exhausted a fund of $5,000 
which had accumulated from the small excess of a multi- 
tude of assessments was used. The work done was grad- 
ing of streets, improving Como Park by clearing away 
underbrush, grading, boulevarding and later by cleaning 
snow from the streets. Nearly 2,000 names are now on 
the list and from t is list are selected those who are 
given work, the aim being to employ those in greatest 
need. It is expected that the funds will be largely sup- 
plemented by subscriptions, a special committee for their 
solicitation having been appointed, and the amount thus 
realized will carry the committee up to January 1, when 
city funds will be available. 

One of the plans of the special committee from the citi- 
zens’ relief committee is to secure a monthly donation to 
a popular fund from all men who have steady employ- 
ment, and the idea is meeting with general favor. The 
zest with which men are coming forward with voluntary 
offers is very gratifying to the committee, and it is 
claimed that a good many thousands of dollars will be 
realized in this way the present winter, to say nothing of 
the large contributions that will be made by men of 
means. 

In addition to the comprehensive work done by this 
general committee, composed of leading citizens, much 
has been accomplished by other organizations, the action 
of which has generally been in harmony with the central 
organization. The Relief Society has done a great deal 
by providing temporary assistance in urgent cases. The 
donations of school children to the poor which have be- 
come an annual feature. this year were so generous that 
the effect will extend over many weeks The supplies 
were in the form of food, clothing and fuel and were dis- 
tributed by the Relief Society. A Friendiy Inn was 
opened by the Bethel Society, where lodging and meals 
were to be obtained, the applicant sawing a certain 
amount of wood as pay ; the wood being sold at cost to 
consumers, thus making the institution self-sustaining. 
The A. O. U. W. opened headquarters in their hall and 
secured work for as many as they could, preference being 
given to members of the order. The King’s Daughters 
have also done much to alleviate cases of necessity, and 
this is true of nearly every church society. The First 
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Ward also formed a society of its own and has looked 
after cases within its ward limits. The People’s Church 
organized a salvage bureau, which repairs clothing and 
shoes donated and sells them for the trifle expended in 
their renov .tion or gives them to personsin need who have 
nothing wherewith to pay. 

The people have shown the greatest interest in this work 
and indiscriminate giving is noticeable by its absence. 
Prices for work are such that they are an object for the 
needy but are an inducement also to watch for other 
employment. The greatest credit is due the citizens’ 
committee which has furnished the wisdom for the entire 
work. 


X. REPORTS FROM MINNEAPOLIS, MIL- 
WAUKEE AND CLEVELAND. 


Minneapolis has not thus far formed a central or- 
ganization for relief. The Associated Charities of 
that city, however, provide an efficient information 
office. As to the situation at that date the Minneap- 
olis Tribune of December 15 makes the following 
statement : 

Within the past forty-eight hours three different move- 
ments on a considerable scale have been set on foot for 
the relief of the needy. The Presbyterian churches of 
Minneapolis have resolved themselves into a relief organ- 
ization and an employment bureau. The Swedish Amer- 
icans have formed asimilar guild for the support of their 
countrymen. First Ward citizens are similarly organiz- 
ing to give employment to those who need it in their 
neighb rhood. In addition to this volunteer work, the 
Associated Charities, under the guidance of experienced 
workers, are doing more than the usual volume of mis- 
sionary labors, not to mention the vast amount of private 
work which never gets to the ears of the public. Un- 
doubtedly Minneapolis is far less troubled with poverty 
and lack of employment than the majority of the cities of 
the country. Cases of actual suffering in this city are 
comparatively few. Nevertheless every helping hand 
should be welcomed. 

It is quite possible that Minneapolis may yet inau- 
gurate the plan of utilizing surplus unemployed labor 
in street and park work, after the plan so well tested 
at St. Paul. An exceptionally large number of so- 
called “‘ tramps and vagrants ”—many of whom, how- 
ever, are doubtless more unfortunate than unworthy— 
have been given nightly lodging in the central police 
station; and the Mayor’s plan of offering these mu- 
nicipal guests a bowl of soup and a piece of bread in 
the morning has been strongly opposed by the Asso- 
ciated Charities. As a permanent plan it could hardly 
be defended; although as a temporary measure. 
pending the organization of a better system, it would 
seem to be in accordance with the simplest dictates 
of humanity. 

An unusual number of men out of work is reported 
from Milwaukee. There are 30,000 Poles in that 
city, most of them being common laborers, and one 
day last summer 500 of them went in a body to the 
Court-House square and called on the Mayor for relief. 
After a week or two the Mayor was again waited 
upon by a large body. Then, in consultation with 
the Board of Works, he decided that there were many 
street improvements that had been contemplated and 





not begun, such as the grading of new thoroughfares, 
the laying of pipes, the construction of sewers, and 
development work in general in the newer parts of 
the town. In that way a large body of able-bodied 
men have been kept in employment. Meanwhile the 
associated charities have had on their rolls some 2,000 
persons or more, whereas they have never before car- 
ried more than 100 names. The county Supervisors 
have given as much employment as possible, and 
there has been a general agreement in Milwaukee 
that it is advisable to use the public funds so far as 
possible in giving work to men who would otherwise 
have to be supported by public charity. Milwaukee 
seems to be abundantly able, through the joint efforts 
of public authorities and the organized charitable and 
relief societies, to meet the exceptional conditions 
that confront it. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the Citizens’ Relief Association, 
working through an executive committee, has adopted 
the general plan of employing men at a low rate of 
wages, and then placing them at the disposal of the 
municipal authorities, chiefly for work upon the 
streets. The services of some hundreds of men are 
thus utilized. It has been proposed to undertake cer- 
tain large works of public improvement which are 
deemed desirable, and indications seem to point to a 
fairly adequate grappling of the situation. One of 
the measures proposed is the demolition of an aban- 
doned reservoir, and filling up of an adjacent area of 
low ground to make a needed cemetery extension. It 
is also proposed to enforce ordinances requiring the 
removal of snow from sidewalks at the expense of 
owners of adjacent property. It is estimated that 
this work alone would suffice to employ a large num- 
ber of men. 


XI, PITTSBURG ORGANIZED AND AT 
WORK. 


The Pittsburg general scheme of relief, which is a 
highly important one, went into actual operation on 
December 18, The plan, stated in its briefest terms, 
is that of a central citizens’ committee securing a 
large relief fund and hiring men at one dollar a day 
from the ranks of the unemployed, the city author- 
ities accepting the services of these men and utilizing 
them for work upon various public improvements, 
chiefly in the parks. A census of Pittsburg, as we 
are informed by Mr. McGonnigle, of the ‘‘ Associa- 
tion of Directors of the Poor of Pennsylvania,” shows 
some six thousand families in need on account of lack 
of work, representing about 25,000 people. — 

The plan of the Central Committee has been to or- 
ganize all the charities of the city, including the pub- 
lic department of charities, under one head, so that 
there will be no duplications and no overlapping, and 
so that all frauds shall be exposed, all vagrants sent 
to the workhouse, and all worthy persons provided 
for in some way. The leaders of the movement in 
Pittsburg are confident that by this plan they can 
provide for every case of extreme need. The citizens’ 
organization has the Mayor of Pittsburg as president, 
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and its executive committee is composed of the most 
representative men, among whom, for example, is 
Mr. George Westinghouse, Jr. The chairman is Mr. 
William McConway, one of the leading manufact- 
urers and most highly esteemed citizens of Pittsburg. 
It is expected to raise from $75,000 to $100,000 by 
popular subscriptions. 

Mr. Bigelow, Chief of the Department of Public 
Works, is arranging to employ as many men as can 
be accredited to him. It happens that Pittsburg 
owns two large parks not as yet improved, in which 
work can be arranged for hundreds of men. In the 
selection of applicants for this public work, the com- 
mittee has ruled that preference should be given. to 
those who are bona fide residents of Pittsburg, and 
who have others dependent upon them, with no op- 
portunity of employment in their usual vocations. 
Mr. McConway remarks: ‘‘ Mistakes may in some 
cases be made in the selection of those to be employed, 
but this can only be a mistake in a degree. Any man 
willing to do such work at the rate of pay of one dol- 
lar per day—ten cents per hour—gives prima facie 
evidence of worthiness.” 

Mr. E. M. Bigelow, Director of Public Works, re- 
plied to the Committee as follows: ‘‘I would state 
that I can furnish work for two hundred in Highland 
Park on Monday, December 18, and also work for the 
same number in Schenley Park on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 19. After Tuesday I will gladly furnish work for 
all the men who may be employed by your commit- 
tee. As the city is to be the beneficiary of the work 
without cost to it, engineers and firemen will be fur- 
nished by the Department of Public Works. Iwould 
ask that you furnish timekeepers for the men engaged 
by your Committee. I would also suggest that your 
Committee establish a headquarters where applica- 
tions can be made, and where a card issued by it 
shall be given to each man employed which will en- 
title the holder to work.” Mr. Bigelow’s idea is that 
the Committee shall engage the men, keep their time 
and pay them, the money not going from under the 
control of the Committee ; and the only connection 
the city will have with the movement is to furnish 
the work to be done, and the skilled men, such as 
engineers and foremen, to direct them. He also sug- 
gests that the Committee provide paymasters, who 
shall pay the men each day at the conclusion of their 
labor. 


XII. THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK. 


The only valuable inquiry into the magnitude and 
character of the distress existing in New York on 
account of exceptional lack of employment has been 
made under the direction of the University Settle- 
ment Society. The careful inquiries made by this 
admirable organization, especially in the crowded 
districts of the East Side, reveal a far more serious 
condition of things than had generally been supposed. 
The full extent of the distress can hardly be made 
apparent to the public until enforced idleness has run 
through a longer period. It is to be feared that in 
February and March the suffering may become ap- 
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palling. Meanwhile no large and adequate organiza- 
tion had existed for relief work up to the time this 
compilation of facts was closed on December 20, al- 
though steps had been taken to form a general relief 
committee, President Low, of Columbia, and leading 
members of the Chamber of Commerce taking a 
foremost part. The municipal authorities had not, 
apparently, learned that exceptional conditions of 
any sort exist, and had taken no part in the discussion 
and efforts of the early winter. 

Very noteworthy, and highly valuable to the ex- 
tent of its ability, has been the work of the East Side 
Relief Association under a strong committee led by 
such men as the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, President 
Charles Stewart Smith, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and leading philanthropic workers, both Catholic and 
Protestant. The plan of the Association has been to 
employ men at one dollar a day in: street sweeping 
in the tenement districts, from eighty to one hundred 
men being the average number thus far furnished 
with such employment from day to day. Another 
branch of the work of the Association has been a 
tailor shop, in which clothing is made for the desti- 
tute sufferers from the storms on the Southern coast, 
the clothing being distributed by Miss Clara Barton 
and the Red Cross Society. Furthermore, an estab- 
lishment for giving work to women was about to 
be opened as this statement was written. The 
whole effort is conducted upon the most praise- 
worthy lines; and with money enough at its 
disposal this relief association could cope with a 
very large part of the situation in New York. 
The Charity Organization Society, in its measure, 
has rendered valuable aid, but it does not domi- 
nate the situation in New York as similar societies are 
able to do in many smaller cities. It maintains a 
woodyard in Twenty-eighth street, and there married 
men may earn fifty cents by four hours’ work. The 
yard is not a large one and cannot, as now conducted, 
afford a very considerable outlet for the congestion of 
unemployed labor. The work of the Industrial Chris- 
tian Alliance has developed rapidly under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Arthur Milsbury, and its five cent 
restaurant is a very hopeful experiment. Of praise- 
worthy efforts by churches and various charitable 
societies and organizations, a long list might be men- 
tioned, and each in its own way is helping to relieve 


the situation. But New York thus far is without any . 


general organization, federating these numerous sepa- 
rate efforts, that isin a position to cope with the prob- 
lem as a whole. 

It should not be inferred by our readers that the 
cities whose provisions for relief have been explained 
in this article are by any means the only communities 
which have entered upon well organized and efficient 
measures. The list might easily be very greatly ex- 
tended. Doubtless some of the most interesting and 
important experiments are in operation in towns and 
cities not mentioned at all in this statement. If the 
reports received from these other cities should seem 
to justify a return to the subject, another installment 
of information upon plans and results may be fur- 
nished in our February number. 


} 
} 
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RELIEF WORK,—ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


BY DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


ANT and destitution are always at our doors, 
but they are upon us just now instronger force 
than we have been wont to encounter. It is doubt- 
ful whether in any year of this century so large a 
proportion of the population of the United States has 
been unemployed and destitute. In most of our cities 
and towns numbers of workingmen can be found who 
have had little or no remunerative labor for weeks or 
months, whose savings are exhausted, whose credit is 
badly strained, and who are facing hunger and cold. 
“‘But these men have had good wages for a long 
time,” it will be said ; ‘‘ why have they not a surplus 
in the savings-bank ?” Some workingmen havea sur- 
plus, and they are fortunate ; but the lack of a hoard 
is not a sure sign of unthrift. Many of these hard- 
working people have been trying to pay for homes, 
and all their savings, month by month, have gone 
into these investments ; the interest and the taxes and 
the street assessments and the payments due upon 
their property are now a heavy additional burden ; 
the fear of losing what they have saved is one cause 
of their present distress. 

Among the destitute will be found a good many 
others, who, if not quite so thrifty as those of whom 
I have spoken, are yet industrious and self-reliant, 
and not at all in the habit of asking for alms. In 
every large town a considerable number of these in- 
dustrious mechanics and laborers are now in very 
needy circumstances. A great many people are ask- 
ing for help to-day who never before in their lives 
were compelled to seek assistance. The charitable 
societies of our cities find themselves confronted with 
an army of applicants ; the overseers of the poor are 
overwhelmed by the burden thrown upon them; 
special relief committees have been formed in many 
places to meet the emergency. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these ap- 
plicants for aid all belong to the class which I have 
described. If this were so, the problem before the 
relief agencies would be a simple one. The great 
majority of these applicants are well known to the 
overseers of the poor and to the charitable visitors. 
They are chronic paupers; the names of many of 
them will be found on the books of the city authori- 
ties as recipients of relief last winter and for many 
previous winters. And even if their names have 
never appeared on these lists before, they may still 
belong to this class; for the population of all our 
cities is being largely recruited by the shiftless poor 
from the country. In all our cities a great deal of 
reckless charity is dispensed ; and the opportunity of 
the mendicant is constantly enlarging. Thrifty 
country folk who have poor relations on their hands 
sometimes find it easier to maintain them in the city. 
I know a woman with a small family whose relatives 
in the country pay her rent, which is only three or 
four dollars a month; the city furnishes her coal ; 
one of the benevolent societies supplies her with gro- 


ceries; from one of the restaurants she gets broken 
victuals enough to feed herself and her children, and 
her clothing has been mainly provided by one of the 
churches. There appears to be no urgent reason why 
she should look for work, and she is not, apparently, 
anxious about the morrow. I dare say that her ac- 
quaintances in the country have heard how comfort- 
ably she is getting on, and that we shall see some of 
them moving in to try the same experiment. The 
number of those in our cities who expect to get a 
portion, at least, of their living in this way is steadily 
and rapidly increasing. And this class of persons is 
sure to come directly to the front in the present dis- 
tribution of relief. The woman of many resources, 
of whom I have just spoken, found her. way to the 
special relief committee of our city as soon as its 
doors were open. No matter what other income they 
may have, whether from earnings or from gratuities, 
people of this class will never fail to embrace any op- 
portunity that is offered them of getting something 
for nothing. Like Dr. Eggleston’s Hoosier econo- 
mist, their motto is, ‘‘Git a plenty while your’e a 
gittin’.” If they have employment by means of 
which they could earn a livelihood, the appearance of 
a relief fund is very likely to undermine their health. 

The melancholy fact is that a free distribution of 
alms tends to weaken the self-respect and independ- 


‘ence of many who have hitherto taken care of 


themselves, but who are living near the borders of 
mendicancy. The fact that food and fuel can be had 
for the asking is a temptation which some of the 
weaker ones will not resist. Many whose earnings 
have been somewhat reduced, but who might with 
frugality live upon them, are now coming forward 
with the rest to get their share of the relief funds. 
The most painful revelation to me of this winter’s 
experience has been the willingness of those who 
have not hitherto been paupers to avail themselves of 
the public provision for the poor. 

Such are the conditions which the relief committees 
must face. To some of them the problem must, 
I am sure, have already become disheartening. 
The difficulty of sorting out the chronic mendicants 
from the industrious and self-reliant working people 
is very great. Yet it is evident that the treatment 
accorded to the one class ought to differ radically 
from that bestowed upon the other. Measures which 
would be safe and wise in the one case would be mis- 
chievous in the other. We may admit that the mendi- 
cants, as well as the industrious poor, are entitled to 
our compassion ; but there are different ways of ex- 
pressing compassion. 

The great need of all these people is remunerative 
employment. This is what the industrious ones 
want. Charity they do not want; it will be a bitter 
humiliation to them if they are compelled to take it ;. 
all they ask is the chance to earn their livelihood. 
The chronics also tell the same story, but a little in- 

















vestigation shows that their appetite for work does 
not amount to a craving ; they always ask for it, but 
you soon discover that they could manage to get 
along without it if you should not happen to have 
any to offer them. We read of a Chicago professor, 
accompanied by a staff of student investigators, who 
passed through the serried ranks of the tramp bri- 
gade, reposing in the corridors of the city hall, ques- 
tioning them as to their wants. They were unani- 
mous, we are told, in expressing a desire for work. 
None of them preferred to beg. Really the question 
was superfluous. Nobody ever heard these people 
express any other sentiment. 

The great army of applicants at the doors of the 
relief committee will all be asking for work, some 
because they hope to get it, and some with the strong 
hope that they will not get it. Both classes ought to 
have it—those who do not want it as well as those 
who do. We ought not to make the independent 
workingman take charity when he does not want it ; 
we ought not tolet the chronic mendicant have it 
because he does want it. Work is food for the one 
and medicine for the other ; but the shirk needs the 
medicine not less than the honest man needs the food. 

The problem, then, is to find work for the unem- 
ployed. And itis highly desirable that as much as 
possible of this work be furnished by individuals or 
firms or companies, acting independently and of their 
own motion. A large share of the unemployed in 
every city might be taken care of in this way if good 
people would only set their wits at work to find and 
furnish them employment. These idle people are not 
going to starve. There is food and fuel and shelter 
enough for them all, and they will not be allowed to 
perish for the lack of it. The only question is whether 
they shall receive this relief as earnings or as gratu- 
ity. It will cost the community no more to pay it to 
them as wages than to bestow it upon them as alms. 
But the economical and moral advantage to the re- 
cipients themselves and to the comimunity of putting 
it in the form of wages is simply immeasurable. It 
is, therefore, the duty of every citizen to exhaust his 
ingenuity in inventing ways of furnishing work to 
persons whom he knows to be in need of it. These 
lines will fall under the eyes of many men and women 
of good will who know that they will be required to 


give during this winter some portion of their income, 


for the relief of want. Ifall these would invent some 
way of spending this money for work, and would find 
some unemployed persons, male or female, who are 
suffering for the need of work, and would permit 
them to earn this money, a large share of the existing 
want would be immediately relieved. The problem 
of making work and of bringing the task and the 
toiler together is one that requires some thought and 
ingenuity, some trouble and pains, no doubt; but 
many of my readers can solve it, if they will give it 
half as much study as they will expend upon the cos- 
tume for the next high tea, or the plans for the holi- 
day vacation. Some job may be found in the garret 


or in the cellar ; some work of repairing ; some rear- 
rangement of the store or the office ; some ditching or 
plumbing or cleaning or painting ; some new piece of 
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furniture that an idle cabinetmaker can construct for 
you; some renovation of the wardrobe with next 
spring’s wants in prospect; it may be any one of a 
thousand things that wit can devise. I know a 
builder, with this end in view, who has begun the 
erection of a few houses. I know a gas company, 
which, for the same purpose, has put one or two 
hundred men at work laying mains in a part of the 
city not yet occupied. I have heard of many indi- 
viduals who, on a smaller scale, have found and fur- 
nished work to the unemployed. Any one who will 
spend his money in this way will do about twice as 
much good with it as if he sent his check for the 
same amount to the charitable society or the relief 
committee. 

The best work that the relief committee can do is 
that of an employment bureau in keeping classified 
lists of the unemployed, and thus co-operate with 
those who are willing to furnish work. Whenever it 
is possible this committee should organize some sort 
of industrvy—a wood yard, or stone pile, or laundry, 
or sewing room, by means of which all able-bodied 
applicants for aid should be enabled and required 
to pay by their labor for all that they receive. All 
honest and self-respecting applicants would vastly 
prefer to earn their bread, even by the most menial 
service, and those who are not willing to earn it in 
this way should be permitted to go hungry. 

Whatever relief is furnished by the municipality 
should also take the form of wages for work. Fear 
of socialistic tendencies has restrained munici- 
pal authorities from making work for the unem- 
ployed, but it is difficult to see that paying people 
for work out of the public treasury is any more so- 
cialistic than supporting them gratuitously from the 
same source. 

Serious practical difficulties will be found in the 
application of the work-test. Those benevolent indi- 
viduals who undertake to assist their neighbors in 
this manner will scmetimes be greatly disappointed 
and incensed by the response which is made to their 
overtures. Some of those to whom work is offered 
will be indifferent and unreasonable. Work which is 
provided in this way, at an unseasonable time and in 
anticipation of future needs, cannot, of course, be 
paid for at the highest rate of wages; the stipend 
must needs be small. A good many of those who are 


‘asking for charity promptly refuse work when it is 


offered them at low wages. Several men who had 
been subsisting for some time upon the charity of 
their neighbors have, to my knowledge, refused 
employment at a dollar and a dollar and a half a day. 
Such beggars should be permitted to choose starva- 
tion. 

The rules of the trades-unions forbidding members 
to work for less than a certain wage must be relaxed in 
these times. The discipline of. the trades-union is 
necessary ; but there is reason in all things, and it is 
not rational to insist that men shall not work for less 
than a stipulated rate of wages, when there is no 
economic demand at all for their labor. If the trades- 
unions are able to support their members in idleness 
they have a right to do so ; but they are hardly justi- 
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fied in saying to their neighbors, ‘‘ You must either 
pay us two dollars and a half a day for our work or 
else support us by your charity.” 

It will not be possible to furnish work, this winter, 
to all who will need relief. That is the thing to aim 
at, and the nearer we can come to it the better. But 
the need is so unusual and so urgent, and the ma- 
chinery of relief is in most places so new and inade- 
quate, that we shall sometimes be compelled to give 
aid to those, whether willing or unwilling to work, 
for whom we cannot find employment. 

The establishment of soup houses and charitable 
bakeries for the gratuitous distribution of food is the 
first impulse of many kind-hearted people; but ex- 
perience proves that the injury outweighs the benefit. 
It may, however, be safe and wise to establish soup 
kitchens and cheap restaurants, where nutritious food 
can be sold at cost. The relief committees might 
establish such kitchens, in connection with their 
industries, and pay for their work in orders for 
food. 

The relief committees will, cf course, undertake 
some sort of investigation into the circumstances and 
needs of applicants. Those whe are new to this busi- 
ness will imagine, at first, that they are getting, in a 
single hurried interview, the truth concerning the 
applicant ; there will be evidence enough of poverty ; 
and the explanation of it will be plausible ; but after a 
few months’ experience it will be clear that consider- 
able acquaintance is necessary in order to deal wisely 
with most of these families. One of the facts most 
commonly concealed is the existence of relatives who 
are able to afford the necessary relief and who ought 
to be shamed into doing so. In many ways the relief 
committees will find the problem of helping these 
poor people becoming more and more difficult the 
longer they study it. Probably it will soon become 
clear to them that no temporary organization can dis- 
pose of the business which they have in their hands ; 
and that there ought to be in every considerable town 
a thorough systemization of the business of charity. 
In some of our cities the business has been pretty 
well systemized, and these cities are much better pre- 
pared to meet this emergency than those in which no 
such organization exists. Yet even here the work 
of charity organization has been sorely crippled by 
the sentimental skepticism of multitudes. It has 
never been possible to convince a great many well- 
meaning people of the mischief wrought by indis- 
criminate and misdirected almsgiving. The attempt 
to combine the charitable workers in such a manner 
as to prevent the growth of pauperism is always re- 
sisted and ridiculed by a class of effusive philanthro- 
pists, who have very little practical knowledge of ex- 
isting conditions. In cities where the charities are 
well organized, and where every case of want could 
be promptly attended toif the applicant were sent to 
the central office, the majority of the citizens still 
persist in giving to tramps and beggars at their doors, 
It is to be hoped that this winter's experiences may 
throw some light upon this matter, and that the peo 











ple of this country may come to some realization of 
the magnitude of the task which confronts them in- 
dealing with the evil of increasing pauperism. It is 
to be hoped that in communities where the charities 
are already organized a more cordial co-operation of 
societies and churches and all philanthropic agencies 
may be secured ; and that in communities where no 
such organization has been attempted the need of it 
will be clearly seen. For in dealing with this emer- 
gency a great many people are likely to discover that 
we are confronted with something worse than an 
emergency ; that the acute disorder is terribly com- 
plicated with a chronic complaint; and that a thor- 
ough course of constitutional treatment is clearly in- 
dicated. 

There is no room here to discuss the nature of the 
remedies. I think that they are likely to include: 

1. The abolition of gratuitous, official, outdoor re- 
lief. 

2. The care of the helpless and friendless poor, 
who are dependent upon the state, in infirmaries, 
hospitals, almshouses and orphanages. 

8. The establishment of work-houses, to which all 
able-bodied and chronic mendicants should be com- 
mitted, with interminate ‘sentences. These incorri- 
gible idlers and tramps need a thorough course of 
reformatory treatment. A work-house to which they 
can only be sent for brief terms of a few weeks or 
months is a doubtful good ; they should be kept in 
confinement until their bodies, which are generally 
saturated with alcohol, are renovated and brought 
under normal conditions ; until they have received 
some necessary industrial training, and until there is 
seme fair assurance that they will become, if dis- 
charged, producers instead of parasites. 

4, The provision of some kind of relief institution 
in every community, in which persons in temporary 
straits may obtain employment, and support them- 
selves by their labor. It is vastly preferable, I think, 
that such relief institutions should be organized and 
managed by private charity ; but, as I have already 
said, it is far better that the municipality should 
furnish work to able-bodied applicants for aid than 
that it should support them gratuitously for any 
length of time. The invariable rule of such relief 
institutions, whether under public or private manage- 
ment, should be to furnish work that is not particu- 
larly desirable, at low wages. The compensation 
offered should be distinctly less than is given for the 
same kind of labor in the market. 

The thing to be aimed at is this: To enable every 
able-bodied person to obtain the bare necessaries of 
life by his labor; and to prevent abled-bodied per- 
sons from obtaining a living without labor. Our 
charities will not be properly organized until both 
these ends are practically secured. 

When all this is done there will still be ample scope 
for Christian benevolence in ministering to the sick, 
the infirm and the helpless poor, who ought not to be 
permitted to become a charge upon the state, but 
should be cared for in their own homes, 





















‘1. THE MIST OF CENTURIES AND 
OF SONG. 


HATEVER grudge the New World may bear 
the Old, for its heritage of ill, it cannot 
eomplain that it is stinted in the counterbalancing 
dower of reminiscences of its romantic past. In the 
midst of the metallic clink of the coin on the counter 
and the eager babel of operators in the markets, 
echoed and magnified by the journalistic sounding 
boards of the press until the atmosphere seems vocal 
with dollars and cents, can be heard now and then 
stray notes of melody from out, ‘‘the purple past, 
the dusk of centuries and of song.” These wander- 
ing echoes of the clarions of the bygone time come 
and go like the breath of the zephyr on the A®olian 
harp. Sometimes it is a name, a place, a date or a per- 
son which unloosens the latent music of the world, 
but whenever it is heard it carries us back in imagi- 
nation to the vanished centuries which poet, novelist 
and historian have irradiated with their genius, until 
they glow with the splendor with which the dawn 
illumines the Eastern sky. 

The name of the present Governor-General of Can- 
ada is one of the keys which unloose these chords of. 
the fairy music of old romance. When I was in 
Chicago the boardings blazed with the ornate posters 
announcing that a popular actor would shortly appear 
in one of the theatres of the city in his famous imper- 
sonation of Richard the Lion Heart. To-day there lives 
in the Government House at Ottawa, the direct lineal 
descendant of the warrior whose arrow slew King 
Richard before the castle of Charles in Perigord. <A 
chasm of seven centuries yawns between the fatal shot 
of Bertrand de Gourdon and our own day, but it is 
bridged by the history of a single family; and the 
soughing of the Canadian wind amid the pines seems 
to bring with it far-away echoes of Blondel’s song and 
the fierce clash of Christian sword on Moslem helm in 
the Crusaders’ war. The legendary origin of the 
Gordons of Haddo, of whom Lord Aberdeen is the 
living representative, does not lose its value from our 
present point of view because its authenticity is a 
subject of antiquarian dispute, or because there are 
authorities who trace the Gordon genealogy much 
further back than the days of the lion-hearted Plan- 
tagenet. Antiquaries question everything, and if the 
Gordons were in Aberdeen before the Norman Will- 
iam conquered England, that in no way detracts from 
the romantic interest that associates their name with 
the tragic fate of one of the few English monarchs 
whose story has become an heirloom of the world of 
eld romance. 

If the family history of Lord Aberdeen recalls the 
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ancient glories of the Plantagenets, that of Lady 
Aberdeen revives memories not less glorious, in the 
opinion at least of one great branch of the English- 
speaking world. The Governor-General is a Gordon 
of Scotland, but his wife claims descent not only from 
the ancient kings of Scotland but also from those 
of Ireland through the O’Neills of Tyrone. To 
the Anglo-Saxon, Irish history is very much of a 
sealed book. To an Irish patriot it is like those illu- 





LORD ABERDEEN. 


minated manuscripts which still attest, in European 
museums, the glory of Celtic art and the ancient 
splendor of the Irish race. And among the heroes 
whose exploits furnish the illuminations to the gilded 
page, the O’Neills occupy a leading place. They were, 
it must be admitted, no friends of the English. Nor, 
indeed, was it possible for them to regard the invader 
as other than the common enemy of their family and 
of their race. Had there been a few more O’Neills in 
Ireland, the course of the history of that distressful isle 
might have been very different. But the axe and sword 
and musket thinned their ranks, and although the story 
of the O’Neills is as fuel for the brooding imagination 
of the patriot, it resembles all other Irish histories 
in its record of unavailing valor and of the pathos of 
despair. In these later days, however, the cause of 
Irish liberty and Irish nationality has found a repre- 
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sentative in Lady Aberdeen, who from her position 
in the inner arcanum of British rule may be able to 
do more for her country in the council chamber than 
any of her stalwart ancestors were able to achieve for 
Erin in the tented field. 

Apart from the associations of legend and of roe 
mance that cluster round the family history of the 
Governor-General and his wife in the dim twilight of 
the remote past, it is interesting to note that the 
associations between the Gordons and the American 
continent date back for two centuries, to a period an- 
tecedent to the great schism by which George the 
Third rent the English-speaking world in twain. 
John Gordon, of Haddo, was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia by Charles Stuart, King of England, 
and the baronetcy is one among the many titles 
borne by the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Sir John Gordon was a Cavalier of the school of 
Montrose. When the Scottish people were signing the 
Solemn League and Covenant with their heart’s blood 
Sir John was fortifying his castle and sharpening his 
sword, and mustering his fighting men to help the 
King to govern by right divine. The fates and 
the Scottish people were, however, too much for 
Sir John and for his royal master. When the Mar- 
quis of Argyle besieged him in his castle of Kellie 
his Scottish artillerymen, having no stomach for the 
cause, deserted to the army of the Covenant and Sir 
John was compelled ingloriously to surrender, There 
was short. shrift in those days for the vanquished. 
Sir John Gordon was carried as a prisoner to Edinbro, 
and in the same month of July that Oliver Cromwell 
on the moor of Long Marston gave the royal army the 
foretaste of the quality of his Ironsides Sir John Gor- 
don was judicially condemned to death and publicly 
executed. The lesson was a severe one, but the effect 
seems to have been most salutary. From that time 
to this, although his descendants may have described 
themselves as Royalists, Jacobites or Tories, they have 
always been true to the cause of liberty, of justice and 
of progress. ; 

Of this a more conspicuous example was afforded in 
the person of the first Earl of Aberdeen, Five years 
after the first Nova Scotian baronet went to the 
headsman’s block the axe of the executioner was em- 
ployed on the neck of Charles Stuart, but after a 
time the whirligig of time brought about its revenge, 
and the son of the beheaded king, having come to the 
throne, made the son of the beheaded baronet first 
Earl of Aberdeen and Lord High Chancellor of Scot- 
land. Argyle went to the scaffold, and the Cavaliers, 
once more in the saddle, pursued their old enemies 
without ruth. They found, however, that their Lord 
High Chancellor brought too much conscience to his 
work to serve as the tool of mere proscription. The 
Privy Council, finding some difficulty in striking at the 
heads of some of the Whigs, issued orders that hus- 
bands and fathers should be held responsible by fine 
and imprisonment for the opinions of their wives and 
daughters. Lord Aberdeen, to his credit be it spoken, 
declared from the judgment seat that the orders of 
the Privy Council could not be carried out under any 
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existing law. Then speaking as Minister he declined 
to propose any alteration in the law to enable this 
monstrous iniquity to be legalized. TheStuarts were 
a stubborn race, and instead of recognizing the justice 
and integrity of Lord Aberdeen, the King drily ob- 


ee a SOM? 


LADY ABERDEEN. 


served that he would be served in his own manner 
and according to his own measures. Lord Aberdeen 
at once resigned. He was too loyal to the dynasty 
to consent to serve King William when James 
was sent packing across the seas, and he spent 
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the rest of his life in retirement. He was, however, 
sufficiently free from Jacobitism to take the oath of 
allegiance when Queen Anne came to the throne. 
He was said to have been the solidest statesman in 
Scotland, the first of a line of which the present 
Governor-General is no unworthy representative. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that 
the Aberdeens descend solely from the conservatives 
or aristocrats of the world. Lady Aberdeen owes her 
family name of Marjoribanks to the grant of cer- 
tain lands made by King Robert the Bruce to his 
daughter, Marjorie, who married the High Steward 
Johnstone, whose family in time substituted the 
name Majoribanks for their own more prosaic one. 
But not only is Lady Aberdeen associated by her 
ancestors with the patriot hero of Scottish his- 
tory, there is in her family story one of the most ro- 
mantic incidents which occur seldom far from that 
mystic borderland of old romance which divided Eng- 
jand from Scotland. Among her ancestors she counts 
the famous Grizel Cochrane, whose reckless daring 
saved her father’s life. It was in the last years of 
King James’ reign and Grizel’s father, Sir John 
Cochrane, of Ochiltree, was lying in Edinbro under 
sentence of death. All efforts to secure his pardon 
failed. The death warrant, signed in London, was 
forwarded by mail to Edinbro; on its arrival Sir John 
avas to die. Despair gives courage to the most timid, 
and Grizel Cochrane, seeing that there was only one 
chance left, seized it with intrepidity. Disguising 
herself as a highwayman she waylaid the Royal mail, 
and clapping a pistol to the driver’s head compelled 
him to give up the death warrant. 
possessed herself of the fatal document she rode off 
and soon had the pleasure of thrusting it into the 
fire. Whether out of consideration for the heroism 
of the exploit or because of the Revolution is not 
stated, but Sir John was ultimately pardoned. 

Lord Aberdeen also boasts a Grisell among his an- 
cestors, who, by the way, makes him a direct descend- 
ant of John Knox. Among all men born on Scottish 
soil there is none greater or more universally esteemed 
than the great Reformer. Lady Grisell Baillie mar- 
ried the son of Robert Baillie, the martyr, who was 
John Knox’s great grandson. Lord Aberdeen’s grand- 
mother was Lady Grisell’s great granddaughter. 
Robert Baillie was one of the martyrs for Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant, whose sufferings have done so 
much to glorify the history of Scotland and to dignify 
the Scotch character. It is a very pretty story, that 
of Lady Grisell and of her visits to the martyr as he 
lay in the Tolbooth waiting for death. It has features 
which suggest that Grisell was the original of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s latest heroine. Grisell played 
her part faithfully and nobly. She could not save 
Robert Baillie, but her heroism and beauty won the 
heart of his son George, whom she married after the 
Revolution of 1688 had made it safe for honest folks 
to marry and be given in marriage. Lady Grisell was 
a poet as well as a heroine, and fragments of her 
minstrelsy to this day enliven the hours of the Scottish 
peasants. 


As soon as she , 


Il. THE PRIME MINISTER. 

The most notable name among all the ancestors of 
the Governor-General is that of his grandfather, Earl 
of Aberdeen, Prime Minister of the Queen in the 
middle of the present century. How great and good, 
how ideally perfect a character he was has but re- 
cently been revealed to the world. In the useful and 
interesting series of the Queen’s Prime Ministers 
which Mr. Stuart Reid is editing the most interest- 
ing volume is that which Sir Arthur Gordon has 
devoted to the story of the Earl of Aberdeen. It isa 
narrative which tends to deepen and reassure our 
faith in human nature, and especially in the native 
virtues of the English-speaking race. The discovery 
of a great personality is to the historian what the 
finding of a nugget is to the miner who is prospect- 
ing for gold. To come upon a pure lump of metal 
lying in an out of a way place is of much more im- 
portance than the intrinsic value of the particular 
nugget. Its importance arises from the fact that it 
suggests the presence of other nuggets of equal value 
which have not yet been discovered, but may be re- 
vealed in that gold bearing stratum. You rise from 
the perusal of Sir Arthur Gordon’s monograph feel- 
ing that the world, and especially the British public, 
is richer in human worth and almost ideal goodness 
than you suspected before you turned over its pages. ; 

Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister closed his official 
career amid the dark clouds and sombre discourage- 
ment of the Crimean War. Owing to that unfortunate 
circumstance by which he was overwhelmed in a 
catastrophe that he had in vain endeavored to avert, 
his real merits as a statesman were overshadowed, 
and it was not until his son’s biography appeared that 
men began to appreciate the greatness of Lord Aber- 
deen as an imperial statesman. The memory of such 
a man and the story of the services which he was 
able to render the Empire is a perpetual incentive 
to his grandson, whose shoulders are not unequal even; 
to the burden of the heritage of so great a name. 
Lord Aberdeen before he was 30, had to play a part 
in the history of Europe which is without a parallel. 
He was sent as special emissary from England to the’ 
camp of the allies when coalesced Europe was rising to 
throw off the tyranny of Napoleon. During the 
whole of the campaign which culminated in the Battle 
of Leipsic and the triumphal entrance of the allies 
into Paris Lord Aberdeen was the intimate adviser 
and trusted confidant of the Emperor of Austria and of 
most of the crowned heads of Europe. Seldom had a 
young man so great a réle to play, and seldom has 
any one fulfilled so difficult a part with so brilliant a 
success. Nature and education had alike fitted him 
for the position. A rare scholar, familiar with 
modern languages, at home equally in court and 
camp, of a transparent sincerity and simplicity, which 
enabled him to command the confidence of the sover- 
eigns and statesmen with whom he was thrown into 
constant contact, Lord Aberdeen contributed as much 
as any man to the success of the great European 
revolt against Napoleon. In his son’s pages we catch 
glimpses from time to time of this high spirited, chiv- 
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alrous Englishman living in the midst of alarms of 
war and in the very vortex of the intrigues of half a 
dozen rival courts without ever betraying the confi- 
dence of a friend or sacrificing for a moment the in- 
terests of hiscountry. Had he done nothing else Lord 
Aberdeen would have conferred an inestimable service 
upon the cause of liberty and national independence 
by the part which he played in that campaign. 

The Gordons have often distinguished themselves 
in early life. One of the same family fell on the field 
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of Waterloo a Lieutenant-Colonel and a K. C. B., 


when he was only 23 years old. Lord Aberdeen had 
deen taught statesmanship as a boy at the table of 
Pitt and Melville, in whose homes he had spent his 
youth, and who had besides inherited a great tra- 
dition of public service broken only by a single link. 
He had, moreover, been steadied by the responsibili- 
ties of the management of his estate at a time when 
other young men have barely left the university. 
This, however, is not the place for telling the story 
of Lord Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, excepting so 
far as it bears upon the prospects of Lord Aberdeen, 
the Governor-General. As Foreign Minister, as Colo- 
nial Secretary and as Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen 


had as much opportunity as any living manin shap- 
ing the policy of England, both in Colonial affairs 
and on the continent of Europe. It is interesting to 
note, in view of the position which his grandson holds 
to-day, that the most conspicuous feature of his ad- 
mninistration of colonial affairs during the short time 
he was at the Colonial Office was to draw up instruc- 
tions to Lord Amherst, whom he proposed to send as 
High Commissioner to Canada with powers not only 
to investigate but to settle in the most liberal man- 
ner the grievances of the colony. Although Lord 
Aberdeen was a Conservative and Foreign Minister of 
the Duke of Wellington, he always set his face as a 
flint against the doctrine favored by Lord Palmer- 
ston of interfering in every possible way short of 
military force in the affairs of other nations. In like 
manner, although he was a peer and a member of the 
permanent majority in the House of Lords he op- 
posed without hesitation what he considered the 
Duke of Wellington’s dangerous policy of throwing 
out the measures of the Reform Administration, 
Notwithstanding this, the leadership and management 
of the Conservative party in Scotland was forced upon 
him by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
who assured him that he had become “ the standard of 
our colonial policy as you were before of our foreign 
policy.” Despite his preoccupation with foreign 
affairs, he was statesman enough to see that the 
destruction of the Scotch Church was inevitable unless 
action was taken to promptly meet the demands of 
those who subsequently constituted the Free Church 
of Scotland. His advise was disregarded until it was 
too late. 

During his second term of office as Foreign Secre- 
tary it fell to his lot to arrive at two important de- 
cisions of vital importance to the Dominion over which 
his grandson is now presiding as representative of the 
Queen. When he entered office the relations with 
the United States were somewhat dangerously 
strained owing to frontier difficulties and Canadian 
troubles. He sent Lord Ashburton to Washington on 
a special mission to adjust the difficulties between the 
Empire and the Republic. The frontier line which 
secured British Columbia for Britain was Lord Aber- 
deen’s handiwork. Lord Aberdeen had proposed in 
the first case to refer the disputed question to arbitra- 
tion. But President Polk took a high line on the sub- 
ject and declared that the rights of the United States 
to the territory in dispute were so clear and unques- 
tionable that he was determined to takeactive measures 
to vindicate American rights. Lord Aberdeen was 
the last man in the world to deal in bluster, but he 
was not to be bluffed by the President, and in the 
House of Lords he stated that Britain also had rights 
in the disputed territory which were clear and indis- 
putable, and these rights, with the blessing of God 
and their support, he was fully prepared to maintain. 
After this preliminary defiance on each side, a com- 
promise was drawn up by Lord Aberdeen, and ulti- 
mately approved of by the American Senate. By this 
means British Columbia was secured to the British 
Empire. But although Lord Aberdeen was very 
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vigilant in maintaining the rights of Britain he had 
no aspiration to extend British territory even where 
he was invited to do so. It is not generally known 
that it is owing to Lord Aberdeen’s recognition of 
the fact that the Pacific Slope of California was part 
of the natural heritage of the United States of 
Afnerica that the British flag is not flying at this 
moment over the Golden Gate. When the annexa- 
tion of Texas brought the United States to the verge 
of war, the Mexican government offered to cede 
California to Great Britain. Lord Elenborough, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, strongly urged upon 
his colleagues the importance of accepting the offer. 
‘« Let us obtain possession,” he cried, ‘‘ while we can, 
of the key of the northwest coast of America.” His 
arguments produced some effect upon Sir Robert 
Peel, then Prime Minister, but Lord Aberdeen set his 
face as a flint against the scheme. However tempt- 
ing a bait San Francisco might be to a power which 
had the onerous naval responsibilities of Great Britain, 
he peremptorily refused to permit the acceptance of 
an offer which would have been considered as an 
unfriendly act to the United States, and which might 
not improbably have landed the Republic and the 
Empire in hostilities. Such a possibility might be 
faced in maintaining existing rights, but nothing 
could justify risking such a disaster in order to estab- 
lish British authority where it had not previously 
existed. Sufficient has been said to show that Lord 
Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, recognized the neces- 
sity of maintaining a good understanding between 
the United States and the British Empire to induce 
him to swerve a hair’s breadth from the policy which 
he recognized as both just and expedient. 

After the repeal of the Corn Laws, which Lord 
Aberdeen strongly supported, the Peel administration 
fell, and on the fall of Lord Derby’s Government Lord 
Aberdeen became Prime Minister of the Queen, a 
post which he afterwards resigned under circum- 
stances as honorable to him as it was discreditable to 
some of his colleagues. Her Majesty accepted his 
resignation with unfeigned regret. She immediately 
gave him the vacant Garter, and wrote him a letter 
which’ is worth while introducing as indicating the 
kind of relations which existed between the Sovereign 
and her Prime Minister. 

WIinpsor CASTLE, February 7, 1855. 

Though the Queen hopes to see Lord Aberdeen in a 
short while, she seizes the opportunity of approving the 
appointment of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Douglas to the 
living of St. Olive’s, Southwark, to say what she hardly 
trusts to do verbally, without giving way to her feelings. 
She wishes to say what a pang it is for her to separate 
from so kind and dear and valued a friend as Lord Aber- 
deen has ever been to her since she has known him. The 
day he became her Prime Minister was a very happy 
one for her; and throughout his ministry h> has ever 
been the kindest and wisest adviser, one to whom she 
could apply for advice on all and trifling occasions even. 
Tius she is sure he will ever be—but the losing him as her 
first adviser in her Government is very painful. The pain 
has been to a certain extent lessened by the knowledge of 
all he has done to further the formation of this Govern- 
ment in so loyal, noble and disinterested a manner, and 


by his friends retaining their posts, which is a great se- 
curity against possible dangers. 

The Queen is sure that the Prince and herself may ever 
rely upon his valuable support and advice in all times of 
difficulty, and she now concludes with the expression of 
her warmest thanks for all his kindness and devotion, as 
well as of her unalterable friendship and esteem for him, 
and with every wish for his health and happiness. 

Mr. Gladstone at the same time wrote a letter of 
sympathy, saying that he never regretted having 
urged him to accept ‘‘ the seat of power, to which he 
had a paramount claim, conferred by superior wis- 
dom and virtue.” On his resignation Lord Aber- 
deen remained in retirement. He kept up the rela- 
tions which existed between him and his monarch 
and continued to bring to bear upon all questions his 
keen, impartial judgment, which made his counsel so 
valuable to statesmen of both parties. Lord Aber- 
deen never quite forgave himself for his share of the 
bringing about of the Russo-Turkish war. His one 
cause of regret, he wrote in 1857, was that he did not 
at once retire, instead of allowing himself to be 
dragged into a war which, though strictly justifiable 
in itself, was most unwise and unnecessary. So 
deeply did he take it to heart that he refused to re- 
build the parish church of Methlick. He said he 
would leave the work for his son. No one knew why 
he refused until after his death, when it was found 
that he shrank from building a church owing to the 
share which he had in the Crimean War. The sug- 
gestion came to him from the text in the Book of 
Chronicles: ‘‘ And David said to Solomon, My son, 
as for me it was in my mind to build an house unto 
the name of the Lord my God; but the Word of the 
Lord came to me saying, Thou hast shed blood 
abundantly, and hast made great wars; thou shalt 
not build a house unto my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight.” 

Her Majesty visited him in 1857 at Haddo House. 
Three years afterwards he expired in London, leaving 
a memory of a singularly stainless career marred by 
no selfish or unworthy trait. No man was less of a 
self-advertising politician. A ripe scholar, a sagacious 
statesman, and a profound and prescient thinker, 
he constantly displayed an unshaken courage in 
maintaining the principles to which he was attached 
and defending what he believed to be true against all 
odds. Few British statesmen have had a greater 
position and a larger share in the shaping and mold- 
ing of their country, and none have ever emerged 
from the ordeal] with a higher reputation for a love of 
justice and an unshaken devotion to the cause of 
peace. 

In many respects the Governor-General of Canada 
reminds one of his grandfather. In one respect he 
differs from him, The Prime Minister was so re- 
served that his real character was only known to his 
intimates. His grandson is affability itself ; his ur- 
banity, his courtesy, and his general amiability 
enable him to be sympathetic with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men ; indeed, he has almost carried matters 
to the other extreme. The grandfather hid his 
natural kindliness behind a mask of almost forbid- 
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ding reserve. So far from wearing his heart upon his 
sleeve, he hid it behind a somewhat cold and stern 
exterior. The world thought him proud and un- 
sympathetic and therein did him an injustice. With 
the grandson the misunderstanding lies on the other 
side, his ready sympathy, his absolute forgetful- 
ness of self, his natural bonhomie, are apt to lead 
those who do not know him to forget that beneath all 
this extreme geniality of demeanor there is concealed 
a strong character all the more resolute to carry out 
its end because it is extremely indifferent as to the 
mere formalities of ceremony and etiquette. 

The fifth Earl of Aberdeen, the son of the Prime 
Minister, better known as Lord Haddo, whose 
memoirs, written by the Rev. E. B. Elliot, of Brigh- 
ton, has long been a favorite biography among Evan- 
gelicals. The work passed into a sixth edition twenty 
years ago. Lord Haddo was an invalid, whose last 
years were spent in the constant presence of death. He 
took but slight interest in politics, although he was a 
member of the House of Commons. He threw his 
whole soul into the work of evangelization. He 
preached, he taught, he distributed tracts and Bibles, 
built churches and generally laid himself out to pro- 
mote as much as in him lay the coming of the King- 
dom. He was singularly free from the besetting sin 
which characterizes most persons of a pronounced 
evangelical piety. He was not intolerant, and his in- 
fluence was ever exerted to break down the barriers of 
sect and the differences which separated good men. 

On his death, at the early age of 47, he was suc- 
ceeded by the sixth Earl of Aberdeen, the elder 
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brother of the present Governor General. His sin- 
gular career was one among the many links which 
unite the Aberdeens with America. Two years after 
he had succeeded to the earldom, thinking that the re- 
sources of the family had been somewhat drained 
by the generosity of his father and by the neces- 
sity of providing allowances to its younger members,. 
he suddenly arrived at a strange decision, to which 
he was, doubtless, also prompted by an innate love of 
adventure and passion for a seafaring life. Abandon- 
ing his princely domain at Haddo, he crossed the At- 
lantic, and after a short tour in the United States, 
abandoned his name and rank at Boston and shipped 
himself as a sailor on board a merchant ship which 
was bound for the Canary Islands. No one on board 
knew him as an earl ; they only knew him as George 
H. Osborn. He was over 6 feet high, handsome, full 
of the natural courtesy of a great nobleman, but he- 
served in the forecastle as if he had been an ordinary 
seaman. He was enthusiastic about navigation, and 
passed in the Nautical College at Boston as first-class 
navigator and second class for seamanship. He had 
not been long enough at sea to secure a captain’s cer- 
tificate until the next year. He sailed as mate in an 
American coasting vessel, but shortly afterwards we: 
find him again as an ordinary seaman making a voy- 
age to Mexico. For the next three or four years he con- 
tinued to earn his living before the mast. On one occa- 
sion a ship in which he was sailing visited the colony 
where his uncle, afterwards Lord Stanmore, was gov- 
ernor, but he never made himself known, although it 
is said that one day he wrote his name on a pane of 
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glass in the governor's residence. Between his voyages 
he lived for the most part in Maine. He seems to have 
been very happy. He was a rigid teetotaler, and 
took an active part in religious exercises, both on ship 
and at home. During the whole of his sojourn in 
America the fifth Earl only drew £200 from the reve- 
nués of his estates, nor did his mode of living differ 
from that of an ordinary seagoing man. In 1870 he 
started to make a voyage to Australia, hoping from 
there to complete the circle round the globe. Six 
days, however, after he left Boston he was caught by 
the bight of the down haul as he and his companion 
were lowering the mainsail. Lord Aberdeen was 
caught by the rope and thrown into the sea. His 
companion heard his cry for help as he dropped into 
the water, but he was never seen or heard of since. 
His death when serving as first mate on board that 
American ship brought about the accession of the 
present earl, John Campbell Gordon, who was the 
youngest son of Lord Haddo, and to whom this sketch 
is more particularly devoted. 

It was necessary to dwell at much greater length 
than usual upon the character of Lord Aberdeen’s 
ancestors. The Governor-General is the resultant 
of the very varied and strangely marked features 
whicn make up the sum of the Gordon character. 
There arein him many of the salient traits of the more 
notable of his forbears. He has the administrative 
genius and statesmanlike ability of the Prime Minis- 
ter, the earnest piety and catholic evangelism of 
‘Lord Haddo, while he is by no means devoid of the 
love of action and adventure which were so strongly 
developed in his brother George. Although he re- 
sembles many of his ancestors he has a distinct char- 
acter of his own, which will be better appreciated 
both in Canada and the United States four years 
hence than it is now. 


lll. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


John Campbell Gordon, sixth Earl of Aberdeen, was 
born in 1847, just before the great revolutionary out- 
burst which shook the thrones of Europe. He is, 
therefore, 46 years of age, but does not look more than 
86. He has a singularly youthful appearance, and in 
this he resembles Lord Rosebery whose juvenility of 
aspect has frequently occasioned remark, and which 
for some time stood in the way of the recognition of 
his qualities even by so familiar a friend as Mr. Glad- 
stone. Lord Aberdeen was only a younger son till 
1870, when the death of his brother George gave him 
a seat in the House of Lords and brought him in sight 
of the career which up to the present moment has 
been one long progress of increasing service to the 
State. The Gordons are physically a fine race, and 
the present Earl, although not so tall as his brothers, 
is much stronger in muscular development than 
might be imagined from those who note his compara- 
tively slight build. Like most men of his family, he 
is extremely fond of sport—physical exercise. Both 
of his brothers were splendid shots with the rifle, 
having carried all before them at Wimbledon on 
more than one occasion. It was this extreme devo- 


tion to the rifle which led to the lamentable accident 
which caused the death of his second brother. 

Lord Aberdeen, however, unites with the love of 
sport which is common to most landed aristocracy 
a passion which among peers is almost unique— 
from boyhood he has had a delight in locomotive 
engines: he is probably the only peer who could 
drive an engine from London to Edinburgh. 


* Through the indulgence of a relative, when he 


was still a schoolboy he had permission to ride on 
the engine of a local railway and he never, if he could 
help it, rode anywhere else. He had no greater de- 
light than to stand in front of the fire-box acting as 
fireman or starter and occasionally being permitted 
to drive the engine. He still remembers as one of the 
proudest days of his life how, when he had finished 
oiling the engine when at full speed, the old engine 
driver said tohim: ‘“ John, I thinkI must apply for 
a day’s holiday and let you take charge.” From that 
time forward. Lord Aberdeen has never lost touch 
with the locomotive engineers ; no one is more popu- 
lar with the railway servants in the old country and 
nothing but the lack of acquaintance with the road 
and the signals stands in the way of his being able to 
take a Canadian Pacific express right across the whole 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He is 
certainly the first Governor-General who was also an 
engine driver. Engine driving, in fact, may be con- 
sidered as one of his favorite hobbies, and one of the 
things which he looked forward to in the new world 
was that of making astudy of the engines of America, 
as complete as that which he has made of the locomo- 
tivesof England and Scotland. It was this boyish pas- 
sion which first introduced him to public life. Lord De 
la Warr had moved for a select committee into railway 
accidents and in support of his motion Lord Aberdeen, 
who avery young man, made his maiden speech in 
the House of Lords. There is no more difficult audi- 
ence to address than the Peers, but his knowledge of 
the subject and the enthusiasm with which he ex- 
plained the technicalities of railway management and 
the mysteries of fly-shunting to the Peers won him 
high praise, and when at a later period a Royal Com- 
mission was constituted in order to inquire into rail- 
way accidents he was immediately nominated as a. 
commissioner. Of this commission the Duke of 
Buckingham was the first chairman, but on his ap- 
pointment to the Indian presidency, Lord Aberdeen, 
although one of the youngest members of the commis- 
sion, succeeded him as chairman. It was a remarka- 
ble elevation for so young a man and one.of which he 
made the most to the interest of the railway-servants. 
The Commission reported in favor of the block sys- 
tem, continuous brakes, continuous foot boards, and 
of many other improvements which the railways have 
for the most partintroduced of their own accord. As 
the commission was not unanimous Lord Beaconsfield 
shirked the duty of legislation. Few questions are 
of more importance in the New World than that of 
reducing the unnecessary slaughter of railway em- 
ployees, which in the United States attains dimensions. 
far in excess of that of any other civilized country.. 
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There is probably no man west of the Atlantic 
with whom those who are working in this mat- 
ter could more properly take counsel than the Gov- 
ernor-General of the Dominion of Canada, whose 
sympathies with the workmen are by no means cir- 
cumscribed by parallels of latitude or mountain 
range or sea. 

Lord Aberdeen’s second appointment was some- 
what similar, inasmuch as it concerned the prevention 
of the loss of life on the part of the working popula- 
tion. The agitation initiated by Mr. Plimsoll con- 
cerning the wholesale destruction of sailors’ lives by 
the sending of coffin ships to sea, in order to realize 
a profit for the owners, led to a prolonged and angry 
controversy, in which Mr. Chamberlain, who was then 
President of the Board of Trade, took a very strong 
line against the ship owners. After considerable re- 
crimination, during which feeling on both sides be- 
came extremely heated, it was at last decided to ap- 
point a Royal Commission on which both parties could 
be represented to take evidence and report. TheCom- 
mission wasastrong one. Mr. Chamberlain was one of 
its members, and the leading representatives of the ship 
Owners were also there in force. It was no easy task 
presiding over a tribunal in which the chief dispu- 
tants sat as judges, and it was a singular tribute to 
the rapidly rising reputation of the young Ear) that 
lie was selected as chairman, a position which some- 
what resembled that of AZolus in the cave of the winds. 


However, by the judicious dining of the Commis- 
sioners before they commenced the inquiry, and the ex- 
cellent practice of lunching together during the course 
of the inquiry, Lord Aberdeen was able to establish 
sufficiently genial relations with the Commissoners to 


get through with a singular absence of friction. His 
position as chairman was largely official and appeal 
was constantly made to him by the advocates of the 
respective sides to rule out of order this, that or the 
other question. He was almost the youngest man on 
the Commission, and his courtesy and amiability 
might have led some of the ruder Commissioners to 
try to get their own way with a rough hand. What- 
ever attempts were made in this direction miscarried 
signally, and the Commission had not been many 
days in session before its members recognized that 
although its president had a glove of velvet there was 
within it a hand of steel. When he had to vacate 
the chair in order to undertake the responsibilities of 
the Irish Viceroyalty, the Commissioners, on the mo- 
tion of Mr, Chamberlain, passed a unanimous vote ex- 
pressing their high sense of the signal impartiality 
and savoir faire with which he had discharged the 
arduous duties of his office. 

Up to this time the Earl of Aberdeen, although 
acting in hearty accord with Mr. Gladstone, who 
had always been a close personal friend of all the 
Aberdeens, and especially of the present Earl and 
Countess, had not held any purely political post 
under the Liberal Party. Lord Aberdeen, the Prime 
Minister, began life as a Conservative. He was 
first employed by Lord Castlereagh, and was subse- 


quently Foreign Minister of the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel. When the Corn Laws went by 
the board he became a Peelite, and the Aberdeen 
Ministry was a combination of Peelites and Liberals, 
hence when the present Earl took his seat in the 
House of Lords he sat neither with the Conservatives 
nor with the Liberals, but occupied a place in the 
cross benches, which is supposed to belong to peers of 
an independent mind who do not wish to identify 
themselves conspicuously with either of the two 
parties. He was regarded, however, as belonging to 
the Conservative Party by heredity, and hence in 1876 
he was selected to move the address to the Queen in 
reply to the royal speech. Even then he gave an in- 
dication of how loosely he regarded the party tie by 
taking occasion to express his objection to the Royal 
Titles bill, a measure which was strongly supported 
in august circles. 

It was soon evident, however, that the popular sym- 
pathies of the young Earl and the immense personal 
influence of Mr. Gladstone, who had always been as 
a father to the Earl and the countess, were sweeping 
him directly into the Liberal ranks, In addition to this, 
two influences, of different degrees of importance, 
were telling in the same direction. One was the in- 
fluence of his wife, who was strongly Liberal, and 
the other the natural reaction against the follies and 
courses of the Jingo period which marked the close 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s administration. His first overt 
act of rebellion against his party was when he tele- 
graphed from Brindisi his adhesion to the popular’ 
protest which was being signed against the Afghan 
War. That this was no mere caprice he made 
abundantly evident when he spoke in the debate 
against the Afghan policy of the Ministry, thereby 
maintaining the traditions of his ancestor in his de- 
votion to peace and conciliation. In 1879 he indicated 
his transference of political allegiance by supporting 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Midlothian campaign, having 
accepted Lord Rosebery’s invitation to form one of 
the house party at Dalmeny on that memorable occa- 
sion. The following year, on the very day on which 
Lord Beaconsfield dissolved Parliament, Lord Aber- 
deen took his seat for the first time on the Liberal 
side of the House. He had burned his boats and 
definitely cast in his lot with Mr. Gladstone on 
the eve of an election which, in the opinion of 
society, was certain to result in the return of Lord 
Beaconsfield to power. Society, as usual, was wrong, 
the elections went with a rush against the Jingoes, 
and Lord Aberdeen found himself embarked on the 
winning side. 

The only appointment which he received from the 
Government of that day was the chairmanship of the 
Commission on Shipping, to which I have already re- 
ferred. It should be mentioned, however, that Lord 
Aberdeen was, during these years, entrusted with 
the duty of acting as Lord High Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland. The Lord High Commissioner 
is the representative of Her Majesty and he must be 
present at the opening of what may be called the Par- 
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liament of the Scotch Church of Edinburgh. In this 
capacity Lord and Lady Aberdeen held almost royal 
court at Holyrood Palace. This wasa kind of pre- 
liminary apprenticeship qualifying them for their 
subsequent viceroyalty in Dublin and their Governor- 
Generalship in Canada. Lord Aberdeen in this and 
ether positions which he filled in the cause of philan- 
thropy and religion had proved that he not only pos- 
sessed capacity, butalso that his capacity was recog- 
nized and appreciated in the most influential quarters. 
Hence no one was astonished, unless it was the Earl 
himself, when, on the formation of the Gladstone 
ministry of 1886 he was sent for by the Prime Min- 
ister and offered the Viceroyship of Ireland. Lady 
Aberdeen was at Mentmore with Lady Rosebery at 
the time, when she received a telegram from her 
husband saying he wished to see her at the railway 
station that night on her return. To her immense 
astonishment she learned that her husband was going 
to Dublin Castle. 

In the course of the morning a message had arrived 
summoning Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Gladstone’s house, 


Lord Douglas Gordon. 


Lady Reay. tion Whip). 
Earl of Rosebery. 


As soon as he arrived Mr. Gladstone told him that 
he must go to Ireland. At that time nothing in the 
world was further from Lord Aberdeen’s mind. He 
was a Scotchman who had never paid any particular 
attention to Irish affairs. Mr. Gladstone was form- 
ing his ministry with Home Rule as his principal ; in 
fact, its only article of its programme. The position 
of Irish Viceroy was, therefore, one of the most im- 
portant in the whole administration. Lord Aberdeen 
hesitated to accept so responsible a position without 
time for consideration. But it seemed that political 
exigencies rendered it indispensable that the Viceroy 
must be appointed there and then, otherwise it would 
have been impossible for Mr. Morley to have taken 
office as Chief Secretary, and every hour of delay was 
of importance. And the old gentleman, when, in ad- 
dition to being Prime Minister of the Queen, he feels 
himself to stand in loco parentis to a young politician, 
has about him a kind of parental imperativeness 
which it is difficult to resist. Therefore, Lord Aber- 
deen, being crowded into it, as it were, by Mr. Glad 

stone, found himself suddenly Lord of Dublin Castle, 
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as Viceroy of her Majesty under the first Home Rule 
administration which had existed in Great Britain. 

The situation in Dublin when Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen began their viceroyalty was almost one of unex- 
ampled difficulty. Lord and Lady Carnarvon, who 
had been their predecessors in the Castle, had shown 
their appreciation of the Irish character and disposi- 
tion by dispensing with the menacing machinery of 
military escorts and had thrown themselves heart and 
soul into the work of promoting the material interests 
of Ireland. Unfortunately, Lord Carnarvon’'s states- 
manlike projects for the pacification of Ireland met 
with but scant sympathy from Lord Salisbury. The sit- 
uation between the Castle and Downing street had been 
aggravated by the reactionary policy of the Ministry 
until at last in despair Lord Carnarvon resigned, and 
when on his way to London received the news of the 
fall of the Ministry. Mr. Gladstone camein. With- 
out the Home Rulers he had no majority in the 
House of Commons. He, however, declared himself 
in favor of Home Rule, hoping to make up on the Irish 
vote the defections which he knew he would have 
to expect on the part of the Whigs and Radical 
Unionists. The Irish, although delighted at the 
demonstration which this afforded of the power 
of their Parliamentary vote, were sullen and sus- 
picious. They had had but too recent an experi- 
ence of what they called the Grand Old Coercionist 
for them to trust Mr. Gladstone further than they 
could see him. Most of the lenders of the men upon 
whose shoulders he was now returning to power had 
been imprisoned by him during the administration of 
Mr. Foster or Lord Spencer. Men who have just 
come out of jail are inclined to apply the maxim about 
doubting the gift-bearing Greeks to their former jailer. 
Mr. Morley’s appointment as Chief Secretary, so far 
as it went, was accepted as a pledge of sincerity, 

_but the Irish knew little of Lord Aberdeen and they 
knew a great deal about the Castle of which he 
was the latest occupant. There was, therefore, no 
popular demonstration when Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen began their viceroyal duties. The popular 
party in Ireland stood askance, boycotting the castle 
as they had boycotted it for years*past; and as the 
Loyalists, so-called, regarded the new administration 
as a band of traitors and renegades, the lot of the new 
Viceroy was anything but a happy one. 

From this position of isolation they were rescued 
by a happy experience which turned the tide, and 
was the first conspicuous act that notified to the Irish 
people the change which had come over the spirit of 
their British rulers. There was in that year a great 
distress in the west of Ireland, and the Castle had, of 
course, Official intimation of the sufferings of the 
poorer cottagers on the Atlantic coast. The ordinary 
method by which relief is obtained is by a meeting in 
the Mansion House, called and presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. It has been the curse of the system in 
Ireland that the Lord Mayor of Dublin and the Vice- 
roy of the Queen at the Castle have held aloof from 
each other. The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, neither have the patriots of the Mansion 
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House anything to do with the courtiers at the Castle. 
On this occasion, however, a private communication 
was sent from the Castle to the Lord Mayor, Mr. T. 
D. Sullivan, the poet, patriot and genial chief magis- 
trate, to suggest the calling of a meeting in order to. 
devise means for relieving the distress, and he re- 
-ceived a further intimation from the Castle to the 
effect that although his Excellency could not attend 
as Lord Lieutenant he would be very glad to be 
present in his capacity as a citizen resident in Dublin. 
Mr. Sullivan, one of the best hearted men in the 
world, who was acquainted with the high char- 
acter and sterling sincerity of the Viceroy, was very 
glad indeed to receive the intimation, but just a trifle 
anxious to know how the bhoys would take it. As 
there is no omelet without breaking of eggs, their 
Excellencies carried it throngh. Every individual 
whom they consulted, including all the authorities, ' 
opposed their action. They were warned that they 
would be hissed, that they would begin their vice- 
royalty with a slap in the face which they would 
never get over, and that the one thing which they 
should avoid above everything was the running of 
any risks. To all of which advice, although couched 
in the most diplomatic way and pressed upon them 
with the greatest authority, they turned a deaf ear. 
It was an inspiration, and they did well to act upon it. 

The news had got abroad that the Castle was going 
to visit the Mansion House, and an immense crowd 
was gathered in the neighborhood to see the vice- 
regal carriages. In Dublin the representative of Her 
Majesty keeps up the tradition of royal state much more. 
than in the more democratic colonies. On this occa- 
sion the Viceroy drove through the streets of Dublin 
to the chief magistrate of the city with the usual car- 
riage and four, with postilions and outriders. It was 
a critical moment when the carriage drove up in front. 
of the door of the Lord Mayor’s official residence, and 
the Viceroy and his wife, in their capacity of citizens, 
descended to attend a meeting summoned to consider 
the distress in the west of Ireland. It seemed to those. 
who were present as if the crowd quivered and. hesi- 
tated, not knowing whether to hiss or to cheer, when 
suddenly one of the bhoys gave rein to the exuber- 
ance of his enthusiasm and broke out into a hearty 
cheer. Another second and all suspense was at an 
end. Amid aroar of cheers, the like of which had 
never been heard behind a Viceroy in recent years, 
Lord Aberdeen made his way into the meeting 
hall. The climax of the proceedings was reached 
when Lord Aberdeen requested to be introduce to 
Michael Davitt. When the one-armed ex-Fenian con- 
vict grasped the hand of Lord Aberdeen there was a 
public pledge given and recognized of all men of the 
alliance of the Irish democracy and all that was best 
in the popular party in Britain. 

The Unionists, of course, were scandalized that a 
representative of the Queen should shake hands with 
a man who had done his term of penal servitude in 
Portland prison, but all. men, irrespective of party, 
who knew the high character and stainless life of 
Michael Davitt rejoiced that such typical representa-- 
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tives of the two races should have publicly exchanged 
the right hand of fellowship before the eyes of the 
two nations. From that moment everything went 
well with them in Dublin. A strange and what ap- 
peared to wost Irishmen an incredible thing took 
place. Dublin Castle, so long the symbol of an alien 


dominion, became the headquarters of the Nationalist . 


movement. Lady Aberdeen, remembering her Irish 
descent from the O’Niells, threw herself heart and 
soul into developing the industries of Ireland. As a 
rule, the Scotch get cn better with the Irish than the 
English do. This is curious, as the Scotch are far 
more reserved than their Southern neighbors, but as 
a matter of fact even the dourest Presbyterian Scot 
manages to get along better with his Irish Catholic 
neighbor than an Englishman in the same circum- 
stances. Everything that Lord and Lady Carnarvon 
had tried to do the Aberdeens took up and did with 
the greater force and vigor that comes of conscious 
reliance upon popular enthusiasm. The six months 
which they passed in Ireland were among the best in 
Irish history, a kind of glorious summer day out of 
‘ due season, but heralding the sunshine to come. 
Over at Westminster the Home Rule bill, framed 
upon the fatally false foundation of excluding the 
Irish from the Imperial Parliament, staggered heavily 
downward. Evenat the eleventh hour the bill might 
have been saved if the exclusion of the Irish mem- 
bers had been frankly abandoned, but Mr. Morley 
willed it otherwise, and the Government marched to 
its doom. After the fatal decision was taken there 
was a dissolution which resulted in the return of a 
large Unionist majority. Then the hour came when 
Dublin Castle had to give up its pleasant occupants 
and the brief break in the long tradition of repres- 
sion and distrust came to an end. It was not until 
that day of leave taking that the Aberdeens them- 
selves or the public had any adequate conception of 
the degree of passionate personal enthusiasm and de- 
voted loyalty which they had succeeded in six short 
months in creating in the capital of Ireland. The 
whole of Dublin city turned out to give the Viceroy 


and his wife a national Irish farewell. As they drove: 
from the Castle down to the station, through streets 
filled with cheering and weeping crowds, it was evi- 
dent even to the most cynical observer that the popu- 
lar heart had been touched to its depths. Everywhere 
in the streets, banners were waving and flags flying, 
and strangest of all, for the first time in recent years, 
the Irish National Band played ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” 
It was a great moment, and one which made the 
heart swell high with pride and gratitude that such 
an outburst of popular sympathy had been brought 
about by the simple talisman of helpful sympathy 
and profound respect. For the Aberdeens had learned 
to love the Irish people with a whole-hearted devo- 
tion which touched that emotional and appreciative 
people to the quick. They saw in Lady Aberdeen 
especially one who was more Irish than the Irish 
themselves, and the enthusiasm and loyalty which 
her presence elicited did more to reveal possibilities 
for the pacification of Ireland than all the adminis- 
trations of all the politicians. When the cheer- 
ing crowds had shouted their last farewell and the 
viceregal party were steaming towards Holyhead 
they had the consolation of feeling that even if the 
ship had gone to the bottom they had not spent their 
lives in vain. But the ship did not go to the bottom, 
and the viceroyalty of Ireland may be said to have 
been the entrance leading up to their future his- 
tory. They had arrived, and henceforth their position 
among the first half dozen families in the Empire 
was clear. 


IV. THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 


In the foregoing pages repeated reference has been 
made to Lady Aberdeen. I must now deal for a 
brief space withone who might well afford a sub- 
ject for a separate sketch. Lady Aberdeen is the 
daughter of Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, since 
created Lord Tweedmouth, of a staunch old Whig 
Border family, and who himself represented the ‘“‘good 
town of Berwick-on-Tweed” for thirty years as a 
Liberal. The family seat is in Berwickshire, but 
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little Ishbel’s home was in 
Guisachan in Invernesshire. It 
was a wild and romantic spot. 
The country seat nestled at the 
head of a lovely mountain strath 
twenty-three miles from, the 
nearest railroad station or tele- 
graph office. In this mountain 
solitude the young girl grew up 
a strong and sturdy Scotch 
lassie, passionately fond of read- 
ing and of the vigorous outdoor 
life of the mountain child. 

Her father, the son of the 
well-known Mr. Edward Mar- 
joribanks(who up to the age of 
ninety-four transacted all the 
heavy duties falling to the lot 
of the senior partner of such a 
bank as Coutts’), combined with 
his hereditary business instincts 
strong literary and artistic tastes 
and a passion for everything 
that pertained to sport and 
natural history. It was this 
which led him in early manhood 
to settle himself in the wilds of 
Invernesshire, and there to 
create a very paradise, in the 
midst of which he lives the life 
of an ancient patriarch amongst 
his retainers and his ghillies, to 
the great benefit of all the glen. 

Lady Tweedmouth, a woman 
of great beauty and talent, was 
the daughter of Sir James Hogg, 
one of the mainstays of the old 
East India Council, and many 
members of her family can 
boast in recent years of having 
maintained in the service of 














their country in India the high 
traditions of their combined 
Scottish and Irish ancestry. 

With such a host and hostess and in such surround- 
ings ‘‘ Guisachan ” became renowned in all the North 
of Scotland for its wide hospitality, and every autumn 
found gathered beneath its roof prominent politicians 
of both parties, artists, literary men, sportsmen. 
Thus it naturally came about that between the an- 
nual six months’ Parliamentary season in London 
and the circle of friends visiting her Highland home 
the little Ishbel was brought into contact with 
most of the leading men of the day, riding and walk- 
ing in their company, listening to their stories and 
mutual reminiscences, and imbibing all unconsciously 
astrong Liberal bias, which presently blossomed into 
full force under the friendly influences of Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

Another result of her youthful surroundings was 
to accustom her to free intercourse with persons of 


LADY ISHBEL. 


very various religious creeds. In her native glen the 
great majority of the people were Celtic, Roman 
Catholics, whilst the minority consisted of strong 
Free Church folk, with a sprinkling of adherents of 
the Auld Kirk, amongst which were her own family. 
She and her white pony were at home amongst them 
all, and many were the stories she heard and the sym- 
pathjes that were evoked as she learned to spin or 
bake ‘‘cakes” by the side of the old Highland 
‘* wifies,” or to watch for the deer and the grouse with 
her father’s gamekeepers. It is curious to note how 
these early experiences trained the young girl for her 
future connection with the Roman Catholic and Pres- 
byterian populations of Ireland, and it is a strange 
coincidence that circumstances should have accus- 
tomed both Lord and Lady Aberdeen from childhood 
to follow the example of the Queen in being mem- 
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bers of both Presbyterian and 

Episcopalian churches, accord- 

ing as they resided in Scotland 

or in England. 

God fanned her with His ripening 
looks, 

And heaven’s rich instincts in 
5 her grew 
As effortless as woodland nooks 

Send violets up and paint them 

blue. 

This Scottish girl, with her 
Gaelic name, nursed on tradi- 
tion, on romance, and sur- 
rounded from infancy with the 
sound of the stirring melodies 
of her native hills, was only 
eleven when she first saw her 
present husband, It chanced 
upon a day that a young man 
of twenty-one who had been 
riding across the. country, lost 
his way and came over the hills with a footsore 
pony to the entrance bridge of Guisachan. He was 
little more than a boy. Slight of frame although of 
ordinary stature, with a frank, fearless look in his eye, 
as he, after many apologies for trespassing, craved 
permission to put his pony up for the night at the 
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ISHBEL MARJORIBANKS. 


lodge so that he might the next day continue his jour- 
ney. Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, on inquiring for the 
identity of the strange wayfarer, found that he was 
named John Campbell Gordon, the son of an old 
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Parliamentary friend, the Earl of Aberdeen. He at 
once gave a highland welcome to the belated traveler. 
Ishbel, then a girl of eleven, saw the visitor and soon 
after she fell in love with him, nor has she from that 
day to this ever wavered in the whole-hearted devotion 
which exists between her and the man who after- 
wards became her husband. The portrait, reproduced 
by permission, of Ishbel Marjoribanks at the age when 
she first met Lord Aberdeen is copied from a beautiful 
colored miniature painting which is among the treas- 
ures of the family, The acquaintance thus auspi- 
ciously begun was continued in a friendship which 
was consummated and placed upona more permanent 
foundation when in the year 1877 Ishbel Marjoribanks 
became Ishbel Aberdeen. 

They passed their honeymoon in Egypt, where his 
father, Lord Haddo, had spent many happy months 
in the vain pursuit of health. It was while they 
were going up the Nile in their dahabeah that they had 
the good fortune to meet Gen. Gordon, then Gover- 
nor-General of the Soudan. He was scouring up the 
river in his steamer, while they were slowly toiling up 
propelled by the sluggish stream. Not knowing how to 
attract the attention of the Governor-General, Lord 
Aberdeen hit upon the idea of firing signals of dis- 
tress. This at once brought Gen. Gordon to their 
boat, and recognizing in his visitor the head of his 
clan, he extended him a hearty welcome and rendered 
him the fealty which is due from every Gordon to 
the head of his house. Gen. Gordon took to Lord 
Aberdeen as if he had been his own brother, and be- 
fore parting for the night he presented Lady Aber- 
deen with a beautiful set of little silver coffee cups as 
a token of their friendship. The dahabeah and the 
steamer parted in the night and in the morning 
they were out of sight. They met Gen. Gordon 
again at Cairo and dined with him in the spacious 
palace which was placed at the disposal of the simple 
soldier by the Khedive. They had a long discussion 
with him as to the possibility of repressing the slave 
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trade. That it existed in Egypt they had the best 
opportunity of knowing, for hearing that boys were 
bought and sold as merchandise, they sent their man 
ashore at one of the villages stating that if they had 
any boys for sale they would be glad to see them. 
Without any delay a slave merchant brought four 
boys on board the ship and set forth with much de- 
tail their various advantages, and discoursed upon the 
benefits which would accrue to the purchaser who ob- 
tained such a desirable human article. The merchant 
then stated the price at which he was willing to part 
with them. Lord Aberdeen pointed to the British 
flag which was flying at the masthead and told the 
slave dealer that the four boys were slaves no longer, 
as wherever the British flag flew slavery ceased to 
exist. But in order not to create a hubbub he stated 
that he was willizg to take charge of the boys and 
give the slave dealer a present almost equivalent to 
the price which he had asked. They took the chil- 
dren up to Assiout and handed them over to a mission 
to be baptized and brought up. Then a difficulty 
arose.. The missionaries refused to baptize them 
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LADY ABERDEEN AND CHILD. 


unless their parents or adopted parents would take 
the responsibility of presenting them for baptism. 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen, having put their hands to 
the plough, did not turn back, but at once adopted 
the four boys as their own children and they were 
all baptized and placed in good keeping. Three 
of them afterwards died of consumption. The re- 
maining one grew up and became an earnest Chris- 
tian and is at the present moment a missionary in 
the Soudan. These were not the only adopted chil- 
dren the young couple possessed when they came back 
to England from their honeymoon. They had no 
fewer than five adopted children. Four of them were 
left at Assiout, but one was brought with them to 
England. This was an Egyptian lad who had be- 
come a Christian, but who had been tortured into re- 
canting. He had run away from his tormentors and 
was more or less at aloss, and did not know what to 
do. Lord and Lady Aberdeen therefore enabled him 
to leave the country undetected in the character of 
one of their servants. On arriving home they put him 
to college at Edinburgh, and he is now a missionary 
in China. 

In addition to their adopted children they have had 
five children, four of whom are living. The second 
daughter died in infancy. Lord Haddo, the Hon. Dud- 
ley and Hon. Archie are the boys, while Lady Marjorie, 
who is only thirteen years old, is the only surviv- 
ing daughter. Lady Marjorie has the distinction of 
being the youngest editor in the world, and her little 
monthly, Wee Willie Winkie, is an almost ideal speci- 
men of what a child’s paper should be. It is simple, 
natural, interesting, and Iam glad to hear that it is 
likely to have an extended range of usefulness on the 
American continent. Lady Marjorie is an interesting 
child, somewhat tall for her age, but still a child at 
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Iher lessons. She does her editing in the intervals of 
‘play time. Like all the rest of the family she is de- 
‘voted to her mother, who is naturally very anxious 
that such a child should not be unduly forced into 
prominent activity. Lady Aberdeen possesses im- 
mense activity and energy, together with a capacity to 
do things and get them done. Her first training in the 
way of organization was the establishment of the On- 
ward and Upward Society, an association which 
‘began on a small scale among the domestics and 
poor people on their estate in Aberdeenshire, and 
which has spread until they have about 9,000 mem- 
bers throughout the world. In connection with this 





LADY MARJORIE AND LORD HADDO GORDON. 


Lady Aberdeen edits a monthly review under the title 
of Onward and Upward. Dr. Lyman Abbott, writing 
upon this association in the Outlook, says that it is a 
combination of the Y. W. C. A., Working Girls’ 
Club and the Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Asso- 
ciation. Another work with which her name is even 
more prominently associated is the Irish Industries 
Association, which was brought more conspicuously 
before the American public by Lady Aberdeen’s 
Irish Village, with its reproduction of Blarney Cas- 
tle, which stood at the entrance of the Midway Plais- 
ance in Jackson Park. It is difficult to estimate the 
stimulating influence of this association in promoting 
the development of the domestic industries of Ireland 
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and in calling attention to and advertising the exist- 
ence of Irish manufactures, which are quite worthy 
to take equal rank with any other nation in the world. 
Much of the Irish lace and other displays took a high 
place among the exhibits at the World's Fair, winning 
forty-seven medals. Thanks largely to the business 
capacity, untiring industry and constant vigilance of 
Mrs. White, the Irish Village at Chicago, with over 
one hundred Irish inmates, was a great success from 
every point of view, as an object lesson of what the 
Irish could do. It was arealistic reproduction of the 


actual conditions of life in the old country, which made 
a very handsome profit for the extension of the work 
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of the association. They have now taken a place in Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. where the products of Irish in- 
dustry are on sale. Similar depots will probably be es- 
tablished throughout the whole world in time. A large 
measure of the expense for maintaining the machin- 
ery necessary to develop these industries into self-sup- 
porting concerns has been supplied by Lord Aber- 
deen, while the amount of labor which has been 
devoted to the task by the Countess is almost in- 
conceivable. She has her reward, however, in what 
promises to be a very thriving industry, or rather 
series of industries, which have begun already to con- 
tribute nota little to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of life in old Ireland. 
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THE IRISH VILLAGE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Perhaps the most important work on a wide scale 
with which Lady Aberdeen has been connected was 
that which she undertook inf the Woman’s Liberal 
Federation, a body of 80,000 women of which she is at 
this moment President, although she will retire at the 
next general meeting. She was elected to this post in 
succession to Mrs. Gladstone, and the very strongest 
possible pressure has been brought to bear upon her to 
induce her to reconsider her determination to resign an 
office the duties of which she cannot discharge from 
Ottawa. The Woman’s Liberal Federation, it is well 
to remark, is no mere party caucus. There is no 
doubt that it was originally started by some wire- 
pullers of the Liberal Party, who imagined that it 
might be of good service to bring into existence a 
Liberal counterpart to the Primrose League. The 
Woman’s Liberal Federation, however, no sooner 
came into being than it developed an independent ac- 
tivity of its own which led it to be regarded with the 
liveliest feelings of resentment by the caucus mana- 
gers and wirepullers who had assisted in bringing it 
into being. The association has had a great and bene- 
ficial effect in stimulating women to take an_intelli- 
gent interest in politics and to make their inflaence 
felt in all that relates to the moral and social im- 


provement of society. Time and again they have 
rendered invaluable service to the cause of moral and 
social reform, and nothing can be further from the 
mark than to confound such an association of ener- 
getic public-spirited women with a mere creature 
of the party whip. There are women in England 
who imagine that their only duty in politics is to can- 
vass for a candidate of their party, whoever he may 
be, and they have formed a small caucus of their 
own, which is without numbers, without influence 
and -without standing in the country. The Woman’s 
Liberal Federation is a national organization which 
is growing in strength every year, and which insists 
on having a voice in the settlement of all’ national 
questions. Asa means of education as well as an in- 
strument of political influence it fills a very useful 
part in our political economy. Lady Aberdeen has 
not been long in the Dominion of Canada, but she 
has already helped to organize a National Council 
of Women, the object being to form a body of women 
representing all phases of women’s work in every 
center of population in the whole Dominion. It is 
hoped that such a body will promote unity and char- 
ity, both amongst religious, philanthropic and secu- 
lar associations, giving all a chance of knowing of 
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what is being done for the good of the world outside 
their own immediate sphere. It will also secure their 
joint consideration of public questions and their 
joint action when circumstances arise which will 
necessitate their practical intervention. Of course, 
like others who have taken any interest in the amel- 
iovation of the condition of life, Lady Aberdeen be- 
lieves firmly in woman’s suffrage. In her present 
position as wife of the Governor-General she is neces- 
sarily precluded from taking any part in questions 
that can by any pretense be alleged to belong to the 
domain of party politics. It ought not to be a ques- 
tion of party politics to affirm that a woman is a hu- 
man being, nor should a Governor-General’s wife be 
debarred from insisting upon the natural corollary of 
that fundamental truism. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the National Council will tend to lead 
women more and more to take counsel together and 
see whether it is not possible for them to bring such 
influence to bear as to render it possible for the best 
men, truly the best men, to be returned to the Houses 
of Parliament. 


LADY MARJORIE GORDON, 


The thirteen-year-old editor of “‘ Wee Willie Winkie.” 














HON. ARCHIE GORDON 


(As one of the “Children’s Guard of Fonor" in attendance 
upon the Queen on the occasion of the unveiling of Princess 
Louise’s statue of Her Majesty in Kensington Gardens, 
June, 1893.) 


V. GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


During the whole of the Salisbury administration 
it was regarded as a matter of course that with the 
advent of a Home Rule administration Lord Aber- 
deen would go back to Dublin as Viceroy. The im- 
mense success which had attended his previous vice- 
royalty and the continued and continuously increasing 
interest which Lady Aberdeen took in all that con- 
cerned the material interests of the distressful 
country caused the ordinary man to take it as a 
matter of course that whatever appointments were in 
doubt, there could be no more question as to who 
would be the Irish Viceroy than there was as to who 
would be the Prime Minister. Mr. Gladstone him- 
self was believed to share this view, and great indeed 
was the astonishment of the country when on the 
gazetting of the appointments Lord Aberdeen’s name 
did not appear on the list. 

It is an open secret that the appointment of Lord 
Houghton to be Viceroy was due entirely to the initia- 
tive of Mr. Morley. Mr. Morley was and is a close 
friend of the Aberdeens, but he deemed it desirable in 
the interests of the new administration that England 
should have not two representatives in Ireland, but 
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one, and that oneshould be himself. No doubt from 
his own standpoint, however, he was abundantly 
justified ; and for the general interests of the Empire 
we cannot but rejoice that Lord Aberdeen should 
have been provided with a sphere of influence im- 
measurably more important than that which he would 
have had as a Viceroy at Dublin. 

At first there seemed some doubt as to whether they 
would have gone to India or would accept the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada. During the Con- 
servative administration he had traveled together with 


Lady Aberdeen over the whole of the British Empire, . 


including India. There is scarcely a colony or depend- 
ency which they did not visit. But apart from Ireland 
there was no post in the Empire more congenial to 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen than the Governor-General- 
ship of the Dominion of Canada. Canada reminded 
them in many points of their own native land, and they 
had been very much impressed with the future of the 
country. A few years ago they had established a 
kind of country seat for themselves in the ranching 
lands of British Columbia. There they retired 
from time to time away from the incessant round of 
duties which occupied them at Dollis Hill and at 
Haddo House. They had repeatedly visited the 
country, and, as an eminent official said to me, they 
brought to the Governor-Generalship more personal 
knowledge of Canada than most Governor-Generals 
are able to acquire in the course of their office. 

The term of office of Lord Stanley, the present Earl 
of Derby, did not expire till last midsummer. As 
soon as he retired Lord Aberdeen was appointed. 
Lord Stanley as Governor-General was somewhat 
colorless. Lord Stanley, although respectable and 
honest, has left no definite impress upon his 
contemporaries either in London or in, Canada. 
But to Lord Stanley has succeeded a Governor- 
General of a very different stamp, and nothing 
could have been more auspicious than the welcome 
with which he has been received in the Dominion. 
The post is one of considerable difficulty in difficult 
times. But when everything goes smoothly the only 
difficulty is to reconcile the existence of an establish- 
ment so regal in a democracy so simple as that of the 
Canadas. Lord Aberdeen, however, had hardly 
landed upon Canadian shores before it became evi- 
dent that he was much more than a mere Governor- 
General. He was a living man with wide and cath- 
olic sympathies, who recognized that while it was 
necessary to abide strictly within the constitutional 
limits in all political questions, in non-political ques- 
tions, which after all occupy three-fourths of human 
interest, he was in a position which placed upon him 
and his family the obligation of exercising all the in- 
fluence which any highly placed and cultured citizen 
is bound to exercise.’ On his landing, in reply to an 
address of welcome, he sounded the keynote : 

‘‘ It is indeed an office of high honors, as well as of 
grave and serious responsibility. But, gentlemen, 
does the honor and dignity of it exclude the holder 
from the common lot, the common heritage of serv- 
ice? Nay, it implies, it includes, it conveys this 
privilege, this grand principle and purpose of life. If 
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and because your Governor-General is in the service 
of the Crown, he is, therefore, in a literal and abso- 
lute sense, in the service of Canada. In other words, 
aloof though he be from actual executive responsi- 
bility, his attitude must be that of ceaseless and 
watchful readiness to take part, by whatever oppor- 
tunity may be afforded to him, in the fostering of 
every influence that will sweeten and elevate public 
life ; to observe, study and join in making known the 
resources and development of the country ; to vindi- 
cate, if required, the rights of the people and the 
ordinances of the constitution, and, lastly, to promote 
by all means in his power, without reference to class 
or creed, every movement and every institution cal- 
culated to forward the social, moral and relig- 
ious welfare of all the inhabitants of the Dominion. 
Such, gentlemen, I venture to assure you is the aim 
and purpose which, in dependence on the one ever 
effectual source of help and strength, we desire to 
pursue.” 

There is in this brief speech the keynote of the 
whole of Lord Aberdeen’s life. He has succeeded, it. 
is true, to a peerage and office of great usefulness and 
of high position, but he has also succeeded to what 
he finely calls ‘“‘the heritage of service.” As the 
servant of the Crown he is also the servant of Canada. 
It is the old principle which led the Pope, the most. 
highly placed of all mortals, to describe himself as 
servus servorum. There is no doubt but. that Lord 
Aberdeen will find ample opportunity of proving him- 
self a servant in deed as well as in name. There is 
plenty to be done in Canada, and few men are so 
capable of doing it as is Lord Aberdeen. Tradition- 
ally and personally a Protestant, he has always culti- 
vated the most friendly terms with Catholics, and 
one of the first and most significant of his actions in 
the Dominion of Canada was to overcome by a little 
kindly diplomacy the obstacles which have hitherto 
prevented the friendly meeting of the Governor-Gen- 
eral and the Cardinal of Quebec. It may pass the wit 
of man to invent any way by which the French 
Canadian and the Orange Protestant can be prevailed 
upon to recognize that each are brothers in Christ as 
well as subjects of the Queen. If it could be done the 
Aberdeens are the people to do it. Lady Aberdeen, 
as I happen to know of old time, was regarded with 
affection and esteem by the late Cardinal Manning. 
‘*She is a good woman,” I remember he said to me, 
with great emphasis, on one memorable occasion 
when her kindly woman’s heart was the means of 
getting him to stretch out a helping hand to save a 
poor soul that was tottering blindly on the verge of 
the abyss. 

Nor is it only in tending to assuage the rancor of 
contending creeds that the Aberdeens have plenty of 
work before them. As intimate friends with Pro- 
fessor Drummond, they are thoroughly in sympathy 
with the more liberal spirit which finds expression 
in the higher and more Christian thought of the 
closing century. In that direction their influence 
can hardly tend but to sweeten the theological atmos- 
phere and to bring to those who are bowed down be- 
neath the shadow of an austere and repellant faith 
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MR. AND MRS. GLADSTONE BIDDING FAREWELL TO LORD AND LADY - 
ABERDEEN ON THE DAY OF THEIR DEPARTURE FOR CANADA, 
(From a Kodak taken by Lady Aberdeen.) 


somewhat of the more genial and brighter joy of the 
larger hope. 

In all questions connected with education and of 
the multiplication of opportunities of social enjoy- 
ment and of humanized intercourse they have, in 
England, been in the forefront, and their transfer to 
the New World will open up new fields to their untir- 
ing activity. Lord Aberdeen is president of the 
Boys’ Brigade, an admirable institution by which it 
has been found that the interest of youths in the most 
critical period can be excited by the substitution of a 
little discipline and drill for the usual methods of the 
Sunday school. Both Lord Aberdeen and his wife 
have taken a great part in the formation and main- 
tenance of the Parents’ Educational Union. With 
them, as with all those who really think, the family 
is the real unit with which all amelioration must 
begin, and in emphasizing the responsibilities of 
parentage and in carrying on the propaganda in favor 
of more home training they have done and will do a 
great deal of good. 

To the directly political action which a Governor- 
General can take it is not necessary to refer here. 
As Lord Dufferin remarked, when times are smooth 
and things go well there is little for a Governor- 
General to do beyond lubricating the machinery, but 
when storms arise and the machinery gets out of 
gear there are plenty of opportunities fora Governor- 
General to develop the higher qualities of statesman- 
suip. In Canada there is a widespread conviction, 
confined by no means to the Opposition, that we are 
on the verge of a transformation of power from the 
Conservatives who have succeeded to the heritage of 
Sir John Macdonald’s prestige to the Grits or Lib- 
erals, who are confidently looking forward to gaining 
a majority at the coming general election. Itis not 
likely that the majority which will change the reins 
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of power from Sir John Thomp- 
son to those of Mr. Laurier will 
be large, unless, of course, the 
tariff proposals of Mr. Wilson 
should lead to a great accession 
of strength to the advocates of 
a reformed tariff in the Domin- 
ion. It is by no means impos- 
sible that if the tariff bill is 
carried the advocates of reci- 
procity between Canada and 
the United States may be able 
to establish themselves in 
power at Ottawa, with instruc- 
tions from the electors to min- 
imize the curse of a custom 
house which impedes the free 
interchange of commodities be- 
tween the United States and 
Canada. If such a contingency 
should arrive it is obvious that 
there would be plenty of work 
for the Governor-General to do, 
and it is satisfactory to know 
that Lord Aberdeen is certain 
to use all his influence in the direction of maintain- 
ing good relations between the Empire and the Re- 
public. 

There is another thing which it is impossible to pass 
over entirely unnoticed, although it is unnecessary to 
say more than a word about it. WhenI was going 
through Ottawa Jail Mr. McGreevy, a well known 
director and Member of Parliament, who had for 
years past been the friend and ally of the leading 
ministers of the Dominion, was sent to jail for a year 
on the charge of corruption in the matter of contracts 
which had got mixed up with election funds, The gan- 
grene of corruption, which undoubtedly prevails to 
some extent among politicians in Canada, is one of 
those frauds against the commonwealth which call 
for the unceasing vigilance of the Governor-General. 
In what way it may be possible for Lord Aberdeen to 
take action in the matter it is impossible to say. Two 
things, however, are certain : first, that he will loyally 
abide within the limits of the constitution, but not 
less certainly, if an opportunity arises by which hecan 
within these limits strike a blowat the malady which 
afflicts the commonweal, no personal considerations 
will fora moment stand in the way of any action, 
which will be all the more resolute be@ause it will be 
heralded by no flourish of trumpets or preliminary 
parade. 

I have left myself but scant space in which to speak 
of the Aberdeens at home. It is a wide subject; for 
not only have they many homes, but they are at home 
everywhere, and they have the faculty of making 
everybody feel at home where they are. Whether it 
is a ranch in British Columbia, at the family seat in 
Aberdeenshire, in Lord Shaftesbury’s house in Grosve- 
nor Square, which they rebuilt for their own use, 
or at Dollis Hill, the suburban retreat which has so 
often afforded Mr. Gladstone a welcome oasis of leis- 
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ure and domesticity in the midst of political strife, 
they are always the same—simple, unassuming, kind 
and hospitable. They are always endeavoring to én- 
able their guest to appear at his best, and with gen- 
erous self-effacement seeking only to minister to his 
welfare. Their hospitality is not confined to any 


Renae 





COLDSTREAM, LORD ABERDEEN’S RANCH NEAR 
VERNON, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


sect, party, class or condition. The visitors’ book at 
Haddo bears many names, from that of Her Majesty 
the Queen down to some of the poorest of her sub- 
jects. Nor have any rested within its walls without 
experiencing the charm which comes from perfect 
culture combined with high religious purpose, which 
is felt all the more because it is never aggressively 
asserted. Among the later guests who assembled at 
Haddo House immediately before the departure of 
the Aberdeens for Canada was Col. John Hay, who 
left as his autograph in the visitors’ book a couple of 
verses which may be appropriately quoted here: 


‘‘ Ask me not here amid these storied halls, 
Vowed to traditions of high strenuous duty, 

Where faces of dead statesmen deck the walls 
With righteous glory’s ever living beauty— 


Ask me not here to turn a careless rhyme, 
It ill would suit the solemn place and hour 
When Haddo’s Lord bears to a distant clime 
The Gordon conscience backed by Britain’s power.” 





= 





Dollis Hill, near London, is the great gathering 
ground for religious and philanthropic movements. 
The first time I visited it was to listen to Mr. Glad- 
stone address an out of-door assemblage in protest 
against the coercion of Ireland, but religious denomi- 
nations and various charitable.associations find there 
their natural rallying ground. In their absence from 
England it is difficult to see who will fill their place. 
Lady Aberdeen is an enthusiastic photographer, and 
her book, ‘‘ Through Canada with a Kodak,” bears 
abundant testimony to the fact that she has the eye 
of an artist as well as the pen of a quick and observ- 
ant writer. As a speaker sheis very effective, her voice 
is full of music and singularly free from the shrill- 
ness which sometimes mars the oratory of women. 
Every morning at Rideau Hall the household as- 
sembles for morning prayers, which are conducted 
by Lord Aberdeen, or in his absence by his’ wife. 
They are very simple. A hymn is sung, a chapter in 
the Bible is read and then Lord Aberdeen reads 
prayers, and the household then join in the Lord’s 
prayer, This, however, is by no means the only oc- 
casion on which the heads of the house and the 
domestics meet on a footing of equality. Every week 
they have a meeting of their household club, which 
is social and educational. Members of the house- 
hold and visitors take part in a medley of music, 
speechmaking and discussion. There are besides 
classes held in connection with the club and lantern 
lectures given. On the whole, the experiment is 
one full of hope and promise and worthy of imi- 
tation. 

There is a fine spirit of brotherliness running 
through the whole establishment at Rideau Hall 
and the genial glow of that household life will be 
felt far and wide in the New World. What the 
future may hold it is impossible to say, but it is not a 
very hazardous prediction to say that at the end of 
five years even those who most grieved that Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen did not return in 1892 to the Green 
Isle they love so much, and which so heartily returns 
that love, will rejoice that this did, not come to pass 
at that time. It is impossible for me to express 
more strongly my conviction as to the good results 
which are likely to follow from this Governor-Gen- 
eralship. 
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(Mr. W. T. Stead, whose recent visit to Canada was productive, among other interesting results, of the preceding 
character sketch of Lord and Lady Aberdeen, addressed numerous audiences in the Dominion. The following pages 
contain the greater part of an address given in Toronto, dealing mainly with the international position and relations 


of Canada.—EDITOR. ] 


HOPE that you will not think that I aspire upon the 
strength of having been a little more than ten days in 
Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, to read your horoscope 
for the future. I have come more to seek information 
than to impart my own views, and I can honestly say that 
since I came to Canada I have talked to men and women 
of all shades of opinion and I have heard quite a bewilder- 
ing variety of views. It is not, however, of what has 
been said to me that I want to talk to-night. 

I want rather to speak to you of ideas which we have 
long discussed on the other side. First I should like you 
to understand the position from which I approach this 
subject.. I come from an old country. You are ina new 
land which differs in so very many things from our coun- 
try that it is difficult for us to understand the working of 
some of your institutions. Then again we differ from you 
in Canada in believing ia Free-Trade. We may be all 
wrong, but we believe weare all right. The Dominion of 
Canada, however, is run upon the opposite principle. We 
do not say that you are wrong ; we only say that if we 
had to pronounce an opinion, upon what seems to us sound 
principles, we should say that you were wrong. You, 
however, have come to the opposite conclusion in Canada. 
This again makes one very modest and diffident in ex- 
pressing any opinion upon a subject on which your people 
and ours can take such opposite views. 


THE ENGLISH SPEAKING WORLD. 


What is the body to which Canada belongs? Possibly 
some of you may think that Iam going to say it belongs 
to the British Empire. That is not my answer. Asa 
matter of fact, politically of course, that is true; but that 
is not the body to which I refer. The body to which Can- 
ada belongs is the same as that to which England, Aus- 
tralia and the United States of America belong. Canada 
is a natural part and an important part of that great 
body politically, as yet but imperfectly organized and 
very imperfectly realized, which we call the English 
speaking world. That world has, as yet, no common 
centre of government, and so far as a central govern- 
ment goes there is no such entity as the English speaking 
world in the political sense. 

But if any one came down to this planet from another 
star and looked at the children of men he would recog- 
nize the English speaking world as « real and substantial 
entity, divided by seas it is true, but with one law, one 
language and, on the whole, one system of government 
by the people, for the people and through the people, one 
literature and, if we speak broadly, one social and relig- 
ious ideal. These things constitute the English speaking 
world an organic entity in a more real sense than, for 
instance, that which is created by the uniform govern- 
ment which the British Empire has established over the 
many and varied populations of Hindoostan. The En- 
glish speaking world is a far more real entity, with far 
more solidarity in it, with more cohesiveness and with 


more self consciousness of unity tan the congeries of 
races and tribes which live in peace together in British 
India in one State system or empire. Therefore, I think 
that we are justified in speaking of the English speaking 
people as one people. I may be wrong, but tome it seems 
that the strengthening of the ties which bind the various 
parts of that world together constitutes the most im- 
portant political task that is before us as a race. 


OUR SUPREME DUTY. 


Looking from the standpoint of London it seems to us 
that the great question which lies before us as a race is 
the great question as to what are to be the future rela- 
tions between the British Empire and the American Re- 
public. So far as I ain concerned I do not hesitate to say 
that I regard the maintenance of good relations between 
the British Empire and the American Republic—nay fur- 
ther, the establishment of some closer nexus which would 
bring the Empire and the Republic into one political unity— 
as the greatest object for which any politician or states- 
man could work or for which any patriot could pray. In 
other words, after a hundred years in which we have been 
separate countries and in the course of which we have 
more than once been brought almost to the verge of war, it 
seems to me that the time has come when we ought to ask 
ourselves seriously whether there is no possibility of undo- 
ing the mistake which George the Third made? Ido not 
mean, as you all understand, I do not even wish to see the 
States of the American Republic restored to their old po- 
sition of dependence upon the mother country. That 
would be just a trifle too mad for any one outside of Be}- 
lam to suggest. Thereis, however, a great deal of differ- 
ence between that lunacy and wishing to undo the fault 
of the past. We can surely wish to close the great gulf 
yawning between the two sections of the English speak- 
ing race without wishing to see them in the position of 
dependent colonies governed from Downing Street. The 
great work which we as patriots and especially as imperi- 
alists have to do is to endeavor by every means in our 
power to pro ote the growth of that unity which was 
sacrificed a hundred years ago. : 


CANADIAN POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


This being the case, you can see how immensely-im- 
portant a position Canada holds in our‘outlook over the 
universe. Canada is the pivot state, she holds the pass. 
It depends upon you in Canada what these relations will 
be. Your dealing, your manifest dealing is to decide 
whether the British Empire and the American Republic are 
in the future to be friends or foes. No, not foes. That is 
out of the question. I never, even in a nightmare, think of 
the possibility of an actual war between America and Brit- 
ain. But we may be a great deal short of friends without 
being at war. It depends upon you in Canada more than 
upon any other population in the world whether the Em- 
pire and the Republic are to ‘be jealous, nagging neigh- 
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bors, or cordial friends and allies all the world over. The 
future of civilization and the hope of the world depend 
upon the answer you will give. It is a great position 
which you hold. We in our own country may be as anx- 
ious to be friends with our American kinsfolk as it is 
possible for mortals to be. We might even make it the 
great object of our state policy, but you could paralyze 
and render abortive anything that we might attempt to 
do. You are the man on the horse in the present instance ; 
we have to take the back seat. You are face to face with 
the actual questions—questions which arise and con- 
stantly will arise which create friction between the two 
sections of the English speaking people. 


THE ISSUE AT STAKE, 


The great question for us to consider is whether in this 
English speaking world there is to be reproduced the old 
bloody anarchy of Europe or a federal legal system to- 
wards which a beginning has been made in the United 
States of America. Which isit to be? Here again you 
have the deciding voice more than any other section of 
the English speaking people. I must say that in talking 
to many of your leading men I do not find that any sense 
of the enormous issues which lie waiti:g your decision 
has entered their minds. To talk to some of your poli- 
ticians, one would think that the one great question 
which Canada had to decide was whether a certain Mr. 
Somebody, or an Hon. Mr. Nobody had to be in office for 
the next few years. It is very important, I agree, 
to the somebodies and nobodies as to who is in of- 
fice, and it is also important to you whether there are 
honest men in. power or rogues, but far more important 
than the mere local and provincial issues at your elections 
is this great and supreme issue in the great world-wide 
problem of the human race. Is Canada going to use her 
influence for peace or for war, for the establishment of 
good relations by a legal and federative system, or is she 
going to raise her voice in favor of reproducing in the 
New World the worst evils of the Old, and to estabish in 
the midst of the English speaking world that principle of 
absolute independence which refuses to admit any supe- 
rior, to recognize any law or to submit differences to any 
permanently constituted tribunal, and which patches up 
a court whenever difficulties get a little too hot to be 
settled by diplomacy. If I could speak so as to be heard 
by all your politicians and all your voters, I would im- 
plore you to remember that it lies with you to decide 

* whether you will be the angel of peace helping to unite 
into one the English speaking people, or whether you 
will be like another Cadmus sowing the dragon’s teeth 
from which will spring up armed men to desolate the 
world. That is the great question which it is your destiny 
to decide. 

CANADA FIRST—BUT NOT LAST. 

In the Old Country we want you to be first of all Cana- 
dians. We do not want you to sacrifice your Canadian 
commonwealth or your Canadian future to either Eng 
land, Scotland, Ireland or Wales. We want you to look 
at this question from the point of view of the nationality 
which has come into existence in this land, and which is 
going to stay and grow more and more powerful and 
strong as the years go by, and which therefore has a right 
to judge all questions which come before it from the point 
of view of its own independent national existence. But 
at the same time that we expect you to do that, in the 
first place, we also ask you to look at the broader ques- 
tion of the common interests of the whole English speak- 
ing people. And let me here remark, for fear of misun- 










derstanding, that while expecting you to be Canadian, 
we hope you will never cease to be British, However 
much talk there may be among those who write much 
and think little as to the readiness of the Old Country to 
cut the painter and let you go, or on your part to declare 
your independence and terminate once for all the existing 
relations which unite you to the mother land, there is no 
difference among us on our side in regarding such a sev- 
erance as a disaster and a calamity. Weare proud of you. 
We think that you are our greatest hope on this Western 
continent, and we look to you to enable us to do many of 
the things with the acccomplishment of which we believe 
we are intrusted by Providence. We cling to you as 
brothers true and tried ; and palsied be my tongue rather 
than it should say one word that would cause any Cana- 
dian heart to imagine that we in the Old Country think 
little of you or of your connection with us. But we have 
to look at you as parts of a larger whole. We look at 
you as the trusted friend and age-long ally through whom 
we have to approach the United States of America. We 
wish to know, if we honestly and with a whole heart try 
to bridge the chasm that was made a hundred years ago 


-between England and the States, shall we have your 


hearty sympathy and help, or will you find it necessary, 
from some mistaken view of your own interests, to coun- 
terwork or to even oppose us and tripusup? If you have 
come to the latter determination, nothing that we can do 
will be any good. You have had your share of being 
dragged at our chariot wheels in times past. But now, 
in this question we have to follow and you must take the 
lead. 
SOME SETTLED QUESTIONS., 

Perhaps, however, I had better clear the way by say- 
ing that there are certain matters which I do not touch at 
all. Ido not propose for a moment to discuss the question 
of the British connection. I have been told by your poli- 
ticians on all sides that you have no wish to discuss that 
question, neither have I. There is only one danger that I 
can see to the British connection at present, and that 
would arise if any party, in order to snatch an electoral 
advantage, were to try to degrade the old flag into a party 
emblem. It is little short of treason to the Empire for 
any political party to impute to its opponents, without 
very good and absolute proof, a lack of loyalty to the 
flag that they are ready to shed their blood in defending. 
Neither do I discuss the question which is sometimes 
raised as to the usefulness of a Governor-General. 1 
think that the question of the Governor-General is very 
much like that of the Monarchy with us. The Governor- 
General, like the Crown, represents a great reserve force of 
Democracy. If it were not for the Crown in our country 
we should have no chance at all of doing anything with 
the House of Lords. As all the prerogatives of the Crown 
can be exercised by the Prime Minister for the time be- 
ing, the Monarchy gives a much greater power to the 
people than some republics, which make a much greater 
parade of their devotion to the rule of the people. But 
although our Monarchy is as a sceptre of power held 
in reserve by the democracy, I do not think that the 
Monarchy would survive another George the Fourth, nor 
do I think you would put up with a Governor-General 
who was either a fool or a knave. I think that the insti- 
tution in both countries will last as long as the Monarchy 
and the Governor-General are respected by the people over 
whom they bear sway. Considering whom you have 
as your Governor-General to-day and considering how 
much we have lost by letting him come to you, I do not 
think that we need regard the question as to the office of 
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Governor-General as likely to be discussed for at least five 
years to come. 

There is another question which is a more burning one, 
judging from the reports of meetings which I see occa- 
sionally in your papers. I do not propose to discuss the 
question of Canada assenting, or being compelled to 
assent, to the re-establishment of the Inquisition by the 
Jesuits, nor do [ believe that Canadian electors have de- 
cided to banish their country out of the pale of civil'zation 
by re-enacting the penal laws. I believe that you mean 
that Canada is to remain a civilized country and there- 
fore, whatever a few here or there may say, you, as a 
people, are not going to try and put the clock back fifty 
or sixty years and exclude or disenfranchise any section 
of your citizens because of their religious faith. 

I think also in Canada you intend to remain, as a whole, 
an English speaking community. Ido not think that any 
of my French fellow-subjects can possibly object to the 
frankest possible assertion of that on your part. While 
you allow the fullest liberty to any man to speak any 
language which he chooses and to have his children 
taught the language of their fathers and their mothers, 
there is no doubt at all as to your determination that, as 
a whole, this country is to be governed as an integral part 
of the English speaking world. That question, we think 
in England, was settled some hundred years ago ata 
famous battle near Quebec, and if any doubt existed on 
that point it was further dispelled by the recent ignomin- 
ious collapse of one man who stood forth before the Old 
World as the somewhat blatant representative of a fac- 
tion which imagined that, notwithstanding these hundred 
years, they could induce you, with all this continent be- 
hind you, to consent to the establishment of an independ- 
ent French settlement at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
The United States long ago settled the question of the 
French state which stood at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
You have no need to settle that question. It was settled 
long ago and will not need to be reopened. 


EMPIRE AND TRADE. 


We can now go on to look at the question of your re- 
lations to the United States. Iam an Imperialist, I was 
a strong advocate of Imperialism in the English press 
when very few English Liberals cared to call themselves 
by the name, but I am an Imperialist, as I often say, plus 
common sense and the ten commandments. I do not 
think that if you have sufficient common sense and 
enough regard for the ten commandments that your Im- 
perialism will carry you into any antagonism with your 
neighbors. As an Imperialist I should have liked, of 
course, to have seen free trade the rule throughout the 
Empire, as 1t is the universal rule throughout the Ameri- 
can Union. Therein it seems to me that the American 
Union has the advantage over us in that none of its 
States which lie between one seaboard and another can 
have any custom houses established on their frontiers. I 
wish that we had a similar rule throughout the whole of 
the British Empire. However, it is no use crying over 
spilled milk when Destiny, or Providence, or what you 
will, had decided it otherwise. We have now in all our 
colonies tariffs more or less hostile to the manufactures 
and the products of the mothercountry. Iam not plead- 
ing with you to alter that in the least. You know well 
enough without any Englishman needing to tell you that 
we should be very gladif you could alter your tariff in our 
favor. But in discussing this question of free trade or 
protection an interested individual or one whose bias is 


obviously in any one direction cannot speak with very 
much weight. 


IS BRITAIN’S TRUE INTEREST IN CANADA ? 


No argument for protection from a man who is making 
his fortune on a protected industry carries weight, and 
you naturally distrust an Englishman pleading for better 
terms between England and Canada. That would be to 
our own interest, and, therefore, you might say ‘‘ you are 
only asking for this in your own interest for our own in- 
terest.” But I will not plead for betterterms. Nay, I 
will go further. I attach so much importance to the good 
relations which ought to prevail between the Republic 
and the Empire that if it were proved to me, as an abso- 
lutely ncontrovertible fact, that there was no other way 
of maintaining good and friendly relations than for Can- 
ada to discriminate against the mother country and in 
favor of the Republic, I should say, in God’s name do it ! 
But I do not believe this to be true, nor do 1 believe that 
any one will be able to prove that it would be so. I only 
mentioned it ‘n order to show that Iam not pleading for 
English selfish interest in this matter. Of far greater im- 
portance than differential duties with our market is the 
maintenance of good relations and of a cordial entente 
with your neighbors. I maintain that from the British 
Imperialist point of view, from the standpoint of our own 
interests, this is far more important than any chance there 
might be of having the tariff discriminated in our favor. 
Apart from the value of American friendship, what is our 
real, vital, permanent, even from a trade point of view, 
interest ? It is that you should be as prosperous as possi- 
ble, that you should want to buy as many British goods 
as possible, and it is not our interest to stand in the way 
of your prosperity, even to the extent of a red cent. 
What we want you to dois to get rich and strong, and 
the more you prosper the more business you will do with 
us, no matter what idiocy you put into your tariff, and 
youcan do agreatdealthat way. (Laughter.) Ilwas told 
again and again that although your present tariff was not 
a differential tariff discriminating against English goods, 
it does, nevertheless, take it all round, press more heavily 
upon English goods than upon American, And for this 
reason : Because your specific duties press heavier upon 
cheaper produce and, therefore, you discriminate against 
us, who prodnce the cheaper commodities. If you are 
really discriminating agains: us already I do not see why 
there should have been so much ‘high falutin’ about 
the old flag at the last general election. 


THE ACCURSED CUSTOM HOUSE. 


It seems to me that if we were in your place it would 
take a great deal of arguing to convince us that our inter- 
ests were bound up with any commercial policy which in- 
sisted on running a lineof custom houses right across our 
country. We have custom houses in the Old Country 
and a great nuisance they are, and yours are very much 
like their parents. There is, however, one thing in which 
our custom houses differ from yours. They stand upon 
our frontier which is the sea. We have no imaginary 
geographical line with custom houses on either side of it. 
But, you say, supposing we have no custom houses between 
ourselves and the United States, does that not mean that 
we have to adopt the United States tariff? I must say 
that men of both political parties with whom I have talked 
have repudiated that, the Liberals even more strongly than 
the Conservatives. But while it may be impossible for you 
to have absolute free trade between the Dominion and the 
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United States, there is no man who knows what business 
is and believes in free trade who can hesitate to say t at 
such an ideal is the ultimate aim and end of every rational 
man. It can never be to the interests of communities 
identical in language, in religion and in law, living side by 
side along a great stretch of country, to establish any 
artificial barrier which will stand in the way of the freest 
possible communication and trade thatt ey can desire, I 
do not think that that can be construed into a declaration 
of party polity at all. It is a principle which to an En- 
glishman seems as plain as two and two make four. 
Whether it is a Chinese wall, or a wall of tariffs or a line 
bristling with bayonets, it isall of the devil, all the same. 


FREE TRADE BETWEEN CANADA AND THE STATES. 


I think you are all agreed, even including the present 
ministers of the Dominion, that some time in the far fut- 
ure, as they would say, or so soon as it would be prac- 
tically possible, as others would say, it is your interest to 
reduce to the least possible minimum the custom house 
cordon which stands between you and your A” erican 
brothers over the line. I hope that none of you will im- 
agine for a moment that because I hate the custom house 
and would get rid of it whenever possible that I am in the 
least degree pointing towards a solution of the question 
which very few people have advocated here—namely, an 
annexationist policy. Iam not for a moment even look- 
ing that way. I take the British connection as one of 
those things upon which there will be no discussion. But 
speaking as an Englishman, I think there can be nothing 
more fatal to the British connection than to tie up with 
the idea of the British connection the monstrous delusion 
that your farmer would get less for his eggs than if Can- 
ada had not been joined to Great Britain. It seems tome 
that your duties upon the American products and their 
duties on yours all tend to embarrass the farmer’s hen in 
the performance of her necessary functions. It is very 
desirable that you who live on either side of the line 
which is drawn across this continent should be able to 
trade together as easily and with as little difficulty as 
possible 


PARTNERSHIP IN SEALS, WHY NOT IN FISH ? 


There are maay things which I think we could help to 
do. I was very glad to see Sir John Thompson’s speech 
concerning the Bering Sea Arbitration. I suppose the 
net result of it is that he Empire and the Republic have 
entered into a kind of copartnership arrangement in 
which we have to look after the seals. The seals have 
given us a good deal of trouble, but they are nothing like 
the fish on the other side of the continent. Asa rule, when 
an English newspaper editor has to write anything about 
the United States and Canada he always feels inclined to 
get the Encyclopedia Britannica and look up Fisheries. 
(Laughter ) But where trouble and danger are, there is 
opportunity. Itis difficulties which bring almost all the 
good things of this world. Everyday easy things do not 
cause people to think ; it is when you have a good hard nut 
to crack that your ingenuity comes into play. There are 
plenty of difficulties between the Dominion and the Re- 
public. All that Iask is that you should think of them 
seriously, bearing in mind the immense responsibility 
which weighs upon you. Do not look at them as a mere 


question merely between the ‘‘ins” and the “ outs.” It 
is much more than that. 


AN ENGLISH SPEAKING CITIZENSHIP. 


It seems to me that in the future that is before us there 
should be but one common citizenship for all the English 
speaking lands, and that when an Englishman goes to 
Canada or America he shall be accepted asa citizen with- 
out having to take out naturalization papers. It would 
simplify matters a great deal. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SUPREME COURT. 


In that matter I think another great step might be 
taken. That is, whether the time has not come for the 
establishment of a Supreme Court. I think by a system 
of delegation from our Privy Council and from the 
Supreme Court at Washington by some other means, so 
as to form a permanent tribunal before which all disputes 
which could not be settled amicably should be brought. 
I do not like the idea of representatives of France, Italy 
and Scandinavia being called in to settle a question as to 
a close time for seals, which was a question between Can- 
ada and the States. I think the English speaking world 
is quite big enough to settle within itself all questions 
which may arise. But you must have your court in 
existence, however. It does not do to wait until the row 
comes on to decide that you will have a magistrate. You 
need to have him ready on the spot. Let us keep always 
in view the conception of a paramount International 
Court which would adjust these questions. I think it 
would be well if we had atribunal which in time of 
heated wrangling could call halt and ask the disputants 
to pause and think a little. Such a pacificator’s court 
would be very useful sometimes. At present the people 
who are supposed to act as guides of public opinion are 
the newspapers, and they are about the worst peace 
makers in the world. It is dull work making peace, and 
the natural interest of the newspaper man is to make his 
paper interesting. Therefore sometimes you will see how 
the British lion will roar and lash his sides so that all the 
world resounds, and you will hear the eagle on the other 
side flapping its wings and screaming like a demented 
barn door fowl, and all that it means is that so 
many columns have to be filled with readable copy 
with plenty of ginger in it. If we have really 
to work for peace in the world I think you ought to have 
some person who would be out of the conflict and could 
see both sides of the quarrel and ascertain what the 
real facts are and where the hitch comesin. Fortunately 
you have not had so much experience as we in the Old 
Country have had what trouble a misunderstanding may 
cause which a five minutes’ talk with a level-headed man 
on either side would have enabled people to see where 
the difficulty lay. There is no more patriotic or Christian 
duty than that of endeavoring to minimize the causes of 
dispute and to reduce to the uttermost all points of fric- 
tion between nations. Z 

It comes all back to this: The foundation of national 
greatness lies deep down in the heart of every individual 
man and woman, and unless you can raise citizens who 
will bring a conscience to their work of voting, otherwise 
all your efforts at constitution building will be in vain, 
and we will go the way of Greece, Babylon, and of 
Rome, 
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REUNION OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


HE arguments for and against the political union 
of the United States and Canada are presented 
and forcibly discussed in the American Journal of 
Politics by Hon. Francis Wayland Glen, ex-Member 
of the Canadian Parliament. Mr. Glen takes as his 
text Prof. Goldwin Smith’s recent statement ‘ that 
the union of the two great English-speaking commu- 
nities who now occupy and control this country would 
drive war from the United States and change the 
whole country to peaceful industry and progress. It 
would remove all internal customs lines and it would 
make the St. Lawrence, the fisheries and all questions 
which are now the subject of dispute, the undisputed 
heritage of all.” Mr. Glen maintains that Professor 
Smith’s conclusions cannot be successfully disputed, 
and he urges that the subject should be discussed in 
a liberal, kindly spirit on both sides of the boundary 
line, fully convinced that. union can only be accom- 
plished peacefully under full, free and public discus- 
sion in the press and upon the public platform in both 
countries. 
MANY CANADIANS DESIRE POLITICAL UNION, 

We are assured by Mr. Glen that there are many 
Canadians who earnestly desire to see political union 
peacefully consummated and who are quite willing 
and ready to make personal sacrifices to promote and 
secure it, but these persons ‘‘ need and deserve a pub- 
lic declaration of assurance in unmistakable terms 
from a large, non-partisan organized body of Ameri- 
can people, representative of public opinion in this 
country, that when they have educated and prepared 
a majority of the Canadian people to desire and seek 
reunion, Canada will be gradually received upon 
terms just and generous into an equal and honorable 
union.” Especial emphasis is given to the fact that 
union with Canada will prevent the causes most likely 
to involve this country in a serious conflict with 
Great Britain and will make it possible to create and 
establish a moral union between America and the 
motherland. This he believes to be of far more im- 
portance to the several branches of the English-speak- 
ing race throughout the world than all the commercial 
and financial advantages to flow from it to the people 
of North America. He does not regard as serious the 
objection raised that under such an arrangement 
there would naturally be a solid Canadian vote. The 
late Secretary Seward, as long ago as 1867, declared 
that the interest of the English maritime provinces 
would always be with those of the Atlantic States ; 
that those of the great central Protestant State of 
Ontario would be with that of New York and Ohio; 
that the interest of British Columbia would be with 
our Pacific States and that of any States organized 
between Ontario and the Rocky Mountains would be 
with our Northwestern States. These conclusions of 


Mr. Seward are held by Mr. Glen to be as valid to- 
day as when published. 
‘* AN EQUAL, AN HONORABLE UNION.” 

Mr. Glen proceeds to say that imperial federation, 
as a desirable and a practical solution of the future 
relation of the United States to Canada and the 
British Empire, has no substantial support in the Do- 
minion. A federation of the several branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race with the United States left out 1s, 
he declares, not worth a moment's consideration, and 
if attempted, in order to prolong Great Britain’s con- 
trol upon the continent, it will sooner or later lead to 
a war for the complete supremacy of the Republic in 
North America. Unrestricted reciprocity and com- 
mercial union as a settlement of the question are 
passed over as ‘‘unsubstantial dreams” so long as 
Canada remains a British dependency, and independ- 
ence for Canada is considered practical only as a pre- 
liminary step toward continental union. Mr. Glen 
states as a result of his personal observation. covering 
a period of forty years, that the Canadian people are 
steadily becoming less English and more American 
in their habits, customs, sentiment, spirit. ‘aspira-, 
tions, institutions and legislation, and he makes the 
surprising statement that nearly one million native- 
born Canadians, or one-fourth of all living Canadians 
in the world, have become residents of the United 
States. ‘‘If,” says Mr. Glen, ‘‘ imperial federation, 
unrestricted reciprocity, commercial union, inde- 
pendence, status quo and ‘an equal and honorable 
union’ with the United States were offered to the 
people of Canada for acceptance or rejection through 
the ballot box, and after calm and free discussion in 
the press and upon the public platform a majority of 
the electorate would decide in favor of an ‘ equal and 
honorable re-union’ with our neighbors upon this 
continent,” and ‘‘if,” he continues, ‘‘ continental 
union is, as has been sent forth, one of the most im- 
portant questions before the people of the United 
States and Canada, and its consummation will secure 
beneficent results to both of the great communities 
involved, there is not any valid reason why the more 
numerous and powerful people should not publicly 
declare their willingness to accept it as a final and 
peaceful solution of their relations with the less — 
numerous and therefore less powerful people, nor is 
there any reason why either community should not 
use all lawful, peaceful and honorable means to 
hasten its consummation. 

SUBMIT THIS RESOLUTION. 

“Tf a large non-partisan organized body of Ameri- 
can citizens, fairly representing those who create, 
control, and direct public opinion, should adopt and 
publish as an expression of public sentiment in this 
country a resolution similar to the following, it could 
not wound the feelings of the Canadian people, or 
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justly offend them, but would certainly hasten a solu- 
tion of our relations to that great Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity. 

‘** Resolved, That we believe that the political re- 
union of the two great English-speaking communities, 
who now occupy and control North America, will de- 
liver the continent from the scourge of war and dedi- 
cate it to the arts of peace, lessen the per capita cost 
of government and defense, insure the rapid develop- 
ment of its unlimited natural resources, enlarge its 
domestic and foreign commerce, protect and preserve 
its wealth, resources, privileges and opportunities, as 
the undisputed heritage of all, and promote, extend 
and perpetuate government by the people. We there- 
fore invite the Canadian people to cast in their lot 
with their own continent, and assure them that they 
shall have all that the continent can give them. We 
will respect their freedom of action, and welcome 
them, when they desire it, into an equal and honor- 
able union.” 


THE INCIDENCE OF TARIFF TAXATION. 


N the Social Economist, the editor, Mr. George 
Gunton, seeks to enlighten those who are in doubt 
as to ‘‘who pays a tariff duty ; in what instances 
is it added to the price paid for a commodity by the 
consumer, and in what instances is it deducted from 
the price received for the commodity by foreign pro- 
ducers.” Mr. Gunton clears the field by pointing out 
that each commodity affected by a tariff tax differs 
from every other commodity in the tariff schedule in 
the mode in which the duty will affect the price. If, 
he explains, the article be producible only abroad 
and must be imported, and if the demand for it will 
compel its importation, as in the case of tea, coffee, 
unrefined sugar and tropical fruits, the whole duty 
will be added to the price, but if it has been more 
largely and cheaply produced here than elsewhere, 
like hay, potatoes and grain, the duty will not affect 
the price in the least. ‘‘ The tariff is merely the dam, 
and, like a dam, it can oaly raise a level where it 
crosses the flow of a vigorous commercial current. 
The whole nomenclature of the tariff discussion and 
the terms. used in party platforms on both sides to 
define the nature of a tariff, such as ‘ tariff for rev- 
enue’ and ‘ protective tariffs,’ fall speedily into a mud- 
dle in any attempt to apply them to actual cases, be- 
cause these terms assume a uniformity in the effect 
of duties when applied over many articles and in each 
article over long periods of time when any uniformity 
can exist as to either.” 

The following illustration is given to show when a 
tariff may be considered protective and when ‘for 
revenue:” ‘If aduty were imposed on the impor- 
tation of wooden idols into an idolatrous country, of 
small constructive skill, the duty might yield a heavy 
revenue. Imposed by the United States it might be 
a dead letter, as none might seek importation. But 
if, clergymen began to use them in illustration of their 
sermons on the heathen, an importation into the 
United States of the wooden idols would begin, and 
a specific duty on them of fifty cents each might begin 


to yield a revenue, in which case the consumer—. e., 
the preacher—would at first pay the whole duty.” 


THE INCIDENCE VARIES. 


‘“‘The incidence of the duty,” continues Mr. Gun- 
ton, ‘‘ varies greatly in every tariff list. The best 
means of arriving at it is first to ascertain the rate of 
the duty from the statute ; then take the last volume 
of our official reports of commerce, immigration, etc., 
and find out whether the article is one whose imports 
dominate over its exports, or vice versa. If it is one of 
insignificant import and large export, then the price in 
this country averages lower than abroad, and its 
major flow is outward. If it is one of large import 
and little or no export, its price abroad averages 
lower than here, and its average flow is inward. Then 
take the census of other statistics of domestic produc- 
tion, and by their aid compare the quantity of the im- 
portation with the quantity of the domestic produc- 
tion. Ifthe importation is insignificant, the export 
large, and the domestic product is ten to twenty times 
larger than either, a strong presumption arises that 
the domestic production is the controlling factor in 
fixing the price, and that the cost per unit of product 
is lower here than abroad. In sucha case, no duty 
on the importation can be very potential over the 
price. If, as in the case of crude sugar, our importa- 
tion is eleven times as great as our product, the flow 
is inward and the tariff is a tax to the full amount of 
the duty. Upon crudesugar brought from Cuba, the 
American consumer (or refiner) pays the whole duty. 
Upon coal from Nova Scotia, he usually pays no part 
of it. Hence a duty on sugar is protective, on coal 
purely for revenue.” 

From these illustrations Mr. Gunton concludes that 
the question whether a duty is protective, or produces 
revenue, depends upon facts extrinsic to the law and 
growing out of prices and productions. ‘‘The pre- 
tense, therefore, that a statute can be constitutional 
one day and unconstitutional the next, according as 
some American may or may not produce a product 
which competes with that on which the duty rests, 
would be too absurd to be voted for, if all men under- 
stood the tariff question as well as they do their pri- 
vate business. A duty of fifty cents per pound on tea 
levied to-day would be wholly a revenue duty. There- 
fore, says a party platform, it is constitutional. 
But to-morrow, owing to the duty, some planter be- 
gins to produce it. Lo! instantly the duty, according 
to the same platform, has become protective, and is 
therefore unconstitutional. Perhaps the producer 
who thus changes a statute from constitutionality to 
unconstitutionality is a Chinaman or a tribal Indian, 
who has not even a vote. Such a view of unconstitu- 
tionality is itself unconstitutional in that it makes 
constitutionality of a statute to turn upon facts out- 
side of the statute itself.” 

A GENUINE TARIFF FOR REVENUE, 

In the editorial ‘‘ Crucible ” of the Social Economist, 
Mr. Gunton comments on the New York Sun’s inter- 
pretation of what is meant by a genuine tariff for 
revenue, that paper holding that such a tariff is one 
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*‘ levied alike uponall articles imported whether they 
are produced in the taxing country or not.” Mr. 
Gunton’s reply is that a genuine tariff for revenue 
only must be levied so as to yield revenue without 
any incidental protection to anybody. ‘‘There are 
only two methods of levying a genuine tariff for rev- 
enue only, neither of which formany part of Mr. Wil- 
son’s haphazard bill or Mr. Dana’s horizontal thirty- 
five per cent. scheme. One is to confine the duties 
exclusively to non-competing products and the other 
is to levy the same duty upon home products as 
is levied for foreign products. Any pretended tariff 
for revenue only which does not adopt one or both of 
these conditions is a veritable sham born of ignorance 
and deception.” 


THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFF POLICY. 


N the opening article in the North American Re- 
view, Governor William E. Russell seeks to show 
that the recent business depression was due to Re- 
publican legislation rather than to impending Demo- 
cratic legislation. After several pages of argument 
in support of this belief, Mr. Russell explains, as he 
understands it, the tariff policy of the Democratic 
party. He says: ‘This policy is a revenue tariff 
with a reduction of duty to cheapen the necessaries 
of life and to give free raw materials to our indus- 
tries. This it has declared in State and national 
platforms, formulated in bills and voted for in Con- 
gress. This it is pledged to give in its new bill, 
which means free wool, coal, iron ore and other raw 
materials and fair and proper reduction on finished 
products. The Democratic party says that every 
reason which made hides free demands that wool be 
free, and it proposes to act upon this belief. The 
great advantage of free silk to the silk industry, of 
free rags to the paper industry, of free hides to the 
boot and shoe and leather industries, can and ought 
to be extended to other industries as a benefit not 
only to all the people as consumers, but to the indus- 
tries themselves, giving them a larger market here 
and a better chance to send their products into for- 
eign markets. 


A REVENUE TARIFF AND FREE RAW MATERIAL. 


‘‘ This is the policy of the Democratic party as de- 
clared in its platforms, formulated in its measures 
and supported by its votes. It advocates a revenue 
tariff, remembering that revenue has been the 
basis of every tariff, even our war tariff, until 1888, 
when another principle, controlling the Republi- 
can party, supplanted it and found expression in 
the McKinley bill. It believes that a tariff which 
gives free raw materials and cheaper necessaries of 
life, and which is required to raise a revenue of 
nearly two hundred million dollars, is a conserva- 
tive measure and a benefit to industries as well 
as to the people. It does not believe in tariff tax- 
ation which has for its purpose and result taking 
from one to give to another, or burdening all to en- 
rich the few. It opposes the principle of the McKinley 


bill that taxation can be laid not for fevenue, a public 
purpose, but solely for private interests, to kill com- 
petition, encourage trusts and cut off revenue. 

‘“‘The country deliberately—emphatically—said in 
1890 and 1992 that the Democratic policy was right 
in principle and would be beneficial in its results. It 
is hardly conceivable that its mature judgment, 
twice expressed, was wholly wrong. It certainly is 
no proof of this that a great business depression has 
come under another tariff policy, which by the same 
judgment the country condemned and ordered to be 
repealed.” 


A PLAN FOR AN AUTOMATIC TARIFF. 


N the Forum, Representative William J. Coombs, 
of New York, outlines and discusses the plan for 
revising the tariff which he introduced in the House 
of Representatives during the recent extra session. 
Mr. Coombs’ plan is based upon the principle that 
taxes upon the people should not be in excess of the 
necessities of the government, and to this end pro- 
vision is made for automatically adjusting the revenue 
derived from the tariff so as to supplement that 
yielded from other sources of taxation. Mr, Coombs 
would first ascertain what the requirements of the 
government are, and by deducting from that sum the 
estimated amount receivable from all other resources, 
find the amount necessary to be raised on imports. 


HOW TO LEVY THE IMPOST WITHOUT DISTURBING 
COMMERCE, 


The difficulty of Mr. Coombs’ plan would be how 
to levy the impost without disturbing the commercial 
interest of the country. ‘‘Of course,” he says, ‘if 
all articles could by their nature pay the same rate of 
import duty. the problem could easily be solved by 
fixing the percentage necessary upon the estimated 
amounts of imports. But all articles do not stand 
upon the same basis, and hence such a course would 
work great hardship. This consideration led to the 
suggestion of various schedules which should not 
share in the uniform rate of duty. The first was the 
free-list, toward the making of which the people have 
assisted Congress by their declarations at the last two 
elections, that all raw material necessary to the manu- 
facture of goods should be admitted free of duty. 
The second schedule would embrace partially manu- 
factured raw material such as must be used again in 
manufacture, and upon which the duty, even under 
the McKinley tariff, does not exceed ten or fifteen per 
cent. Since it would be manifestly unfair to those 
who pay internal revenue taxes to place them in the 
same schedule as those manufacturers who are not 
burdened with that tax, the articles on which an in- 
ternal tax is levied, which are few in number, con- 
sisting chiefly of wines, spirits, cigars and tobacco, 
should pay a rate of duty which will bring a good 
revenue over and above the amount of the internal 
revenue on them.” 

Having eliminated all the foregoing class of articles 
from the list of importations, Mr. Coombs thinks that 
the remaining classes would not suffer by being sub- 
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jected to a uniform rate of ad valorem duty sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the government. This rate, 
he thinks, could be changed year by year as the sum 
of the necessary revenue, required. The main objec- 
tion to this arrangement is that it would subject the 
importation of the unspecified classes every year to a 
varying rate of duty; but Mr. Coombs holds that 
upon all goods to which the variable duty would ap- 
ply it presents an obstacle no greater than the ordi- 
nary fluctuations which merchants have to confront 
every year. In order to ascertain how great this 
fluctuation would be, he has examined the estimates 
and expenditure of the government for three years in 
which there were the ordinary fluctuations, and 
finds that in no two years was there a difference of 
more than 5 percent. He further estimates that in 
years of ordinary expenditure the duty necessary to 
be levied on the unspecified list would not be far 
from 35 per cent., and believes that this rate of duty, 
with the additional benefit derived from free raw 
material, would doubtless prevent the foreign com- 
petitors from unloading their surplus upon our own 
markets. 


NECESSITY FOR IMMEDIATE TARIFF REDUCTION. 
LSO in the Forum, Mr. A. Augustus Healey 
argues for ‘‘ Immediate Tariff Reduction.” 
There is in delay, he holds, serious danger, not only 
to business, but to tariff reform itself. He thinks, 
moreover, that the financial panic through which we 
have just passed has furnished us an opportunity for 
putting a new tariff into effect with the least possible 
displacement and loss. 

A new law reducing the tariff should, he holds, not 
only be passed, but should be made to take effect im- 
mediately, and for this reason: ‘‘ The business world 
has known for a year that the tariff was to be revised 
and substantially reduced. Just what shape the re- 
vision would eventually take has not been known. 
There is warrant for the inference that raw materials 
will be made free of duty, accompanied by a system 
of graduated rates on manufactured articles, some- 
what in proportion to their advance from the crude 
condition, due regard being had to the raising of rev- 
enue. But we are completely in the dark as to what 
will be the final form of the new tariff. It is simple 
justice to the great industries of the country that they 
should not be kept in suspense. The great majority of 
manufacturers are not at all afraid of a lower tariff. 
It will in reality be a great boon to them. But they 
are extremely impatient to know what it is to be in 
all its details. Now that financial confidence is fast 
becoming completely restored, our merchants and 
manufacturers are ready and desirous to proceed 
with energy and enterprise to recoup themselves for 
their losses during the recent crisis. But this they 
cannot do with intelligence and assurance until the 
new tariff has been enacted. The revival of business 
and industrial prosperity, therefore, and the welfare 
of millions of our countrymen dependent thereupon, 
to a very great extent now wait upon -the action of 
Congress respecting the tariff.” 


THE SOUTH FOR A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN 1896. 


R. GUY C. SIBLEY, writing in the American 
Journal of Politics, considers that it will not 
be a difficult matter to enlist the sympathy and votes 
of the South for a protective tariff. He says that the 
effect of the financial panic upon the newly developed 
industries of the South has made her ready and will- 
ing to go back and take up the protective tariff where 
she dropped it in 1856, and declares that if once the 
federal election law is repealed, and the pension laws 
are modified and the North will assure and convince 
the South that they shall remain repealed and modi- 
fied, the South will be open for a discussion of the 
tariff. ‘‘ Why should the South passively adhere to the 
free trade heresy ? Sheis only at the outer portals of a 
temple of commercial wealth more substantial in its 
magnificent proportions than any earthly king has 
reared. She can manufacture more and produce it 
cheaper than the older iron and coal States of the North 
and West. Her coal is inexhaustible, and some of 
the largest deposits are nearer to tide water than any 
deposits in the world, except those in England. She 
is beginning to develop only the outer edge of im- 
mense timber forests, and is successfully competing 
with Canada in the Northern and Western markets. 
HER INDUSTRIES NEED PROTECTION. 

‘‘Her orange crops are increasing every year, and 
her sugar and rice plantations, under the system of 
protection, are increasing in area. With such pros- 
pects in view, and while she is on the very threshold 
of prosperity, shall we now turn back, close her iron 
and coal mines, shut down her factories, cut down 
her orange groves, relegate her vast timber forests to 
decay and fire, and leave her sugar cane and rice 
fields to grow up in weeds? In 1843 Horace Greeley 
laid down five distinct propositions applicable to the 
protective system. Those principles are as sound to- 
day, in theory, as they were then. Under the prac- 
tical test of more than thirty years they are simply 
impregnable. They are especially adapted to the 
present condition of the Southern States. Mr. Greeley 
submitted the following : First proposition—‘A nation 
which would be prosperous must prosecute various 
branches of industry and supply its vital wants 
mainly by the labor of its own hands.’ Second prop- 
osition—‘ There is a natural tendency in a compara- 
tively new country to become, and continue, an ex- 
porter of grain and other rude staples, and an im- 
porter of manufactures.’ Third proposition—‘ It is 
injurious to the new country thus to continue de- 
pendent for its Supplies of clothing and manufactured 
fabrics on the old.’ Fourth proposition — ‘ That 
equilibrium between agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce, which we need, can only be maintained 
by protective duties.’ Fifth proposition—‘ Protection 
is necessary and proper, to sustain as well as to create 
a beneficent adjustment of our national industry,’ 

‘* Suppose that the South should take unto herself 
and apply these principles to her present naturally 
favorable conditions. Under a protective tariff she 
has it in her power to shut down indefinitely the im- 
mense cotton manufacturing plants of Manchester 








and Leeds. She has it in her power to bankrupt Fall 
River and Lowell and Pittsburg, unless they shall 
bring their manufacturing plants to the inexhaustible 
iron and coal fields and the almost limitless cotton 
plantations of the South. Instead of sending her cot- 
ton abroad at seven cents per pound, she can send it 
in the shape of thread or cotton yarn at fourteen 
cents, or in the shape of cloth at twenty-eight cents. 
In thus enhancing the value of her staple product 400 
per cent., she not only brings into her borders that 
much increase in money, but she will have given em- 
ployment to thousands of laborers, who are taken 
away from competition in other branches of industry. 
These are some of the reasons why the South should 
favor a protective tariff, and will be ripe for its adop- 
tion in 1896—and possibly in 1894.” 


THE TARIFF ACT OF 1789. 
HETHER or not the federal government has 
constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for revenue only, a right denied 
in the Democratic platform, it is clearly shown by Mr. 





William Hill, writing in the Journal of Political 


Economy, that the tariff act of 1789 was imposed with 
a view of protecting new manufacturing industries 
as well as to raise revenue for the government. And, 
more than this, it does not appear from the report 
furnished by Mr. Hill of the debate upon the measure 
that any member of Congress, at the time the bill was 
under consideration, questioned the authority of the 
government to levy taxes high enough to give any 
desired protection, or even to prohibit importations 
for the same purpose. The tariff of 1789 has gener- 
ally been regarded as a revenue measure, and its 
low rates have been urged as a proof of its unprotect- 
ive character, but Mr. Hill finds from an investiga- 
tion of the subject three points of proof that the en- 
couragement and protection of American manufact- 
urers was at least as important as any other motive 
in securing the passage of the act which laid the 
foundation of the tariff system. 
A PROTECTIVE AS WELL AS REVENUE MEASURE. 

_ In the first place, Mr. Hill shows that the protect- 
ive acts of the States furnished the experience on 
which the national legislators based their proceed- 
ings. Very soon after Congress first met, which was 
in April, 1789, Madison, recognizing the present need 
of revenue, offered a resolution calling for the adop- 
tion of the impost, which, from 1783 to 1789, Congress 
had in vain urged upon the States. Madison stated 
distinctly that the object of the meagure was to raise 
revenue, that it was to be a temporary expedient, to 
remain in force only until a comprehensive system 
could be arranged. The act he proposed had been 
discussed in each State, and the opinions of the mem- 

bers as to its merits were already formed. As a sub- 

stitute for the plan offered by Madison, Fitzsimmons, 
of Pennsylvania, proposed a system of protection 
similar to that which had been tried in his State. 

Both these plans were fully discussed, and after due 

deliberation the protective duties proposed by Fitz- 

simmons were preferred to the revenue duties advo- 
cated by Madison. 
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‘‘ Fortunately,” says Mr. Hill, ‘‘ the evidence did 
not stop with the choice between the two measures. 
The Congress of that day did not merely decide upon 
the principles of a measure and then instruct a com- 
mittee to prepare a bill in accordance with those 
principles, at least not on a question of first magni- 
tude. Having determined thit a protective tariff 
was necessary, the whole House proceeded to consider 
the details of such a measure. Of course the. vast 
amount of business which comes before Congress in 
these latter days does not permit the full and free 
discussion which it was then possible to give to each 
important question. A tariff bill, with its numerous 
details—with the necessity of adjusting ‘rates to suit 
the needs of great industries—can be prepared more 
advantageously by a committee of experts than by a 
body so large and unwieldy as the United States Con- 
gress has grown to be. If, however, Congress could 
again become a deliberative body, and if the reasons 
for supporting or opposing the details of a tariff bill 
could be given as freely as were the reasons for lay- 
ing protective duties on the few articles which were 
deemed worthy of protection in 1789, there would 
certainly be less room for charges that contributions 
toa campaign fund secure or maintain protection. It 
may be necessary to buy protection now. It certainly 
was not a century ago. Then the existence, or the 
possible existence, of any industry was deemed suf- 
ficient reason for the encouragement which was 
openly and avowedly given. Each industry which 
had been started in any State, and which gave the 
least promise of success, was championed by the 
members from that State. At times they argued that 
the whole Union would gain by whatever benefited a 
part ; again, that it was necessary to render the na- 
tion independent of foreigners, even at some present 
sacrifice ; or again, that what was lost to any section 
by consenting to duties on one article should be made 
up to it by protection to its own products.” 
NOT REGARDED AS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Mr. Hill states that the advocates of Madison’s 
plan urged every other reason against its adoption, 
but never once did they say that protection to Ameri- 
can industries would be unconstitutional or even un- 
desirable. All through the reports of the debate pre- 
sented by him is seen the desire on the part of the 
legislators of the first Congress to free American in- 
dustries from the virtual monopoly England at that 
time held over the manufacture of products consumed 
in America, and the development by duties on im- 
ports of domestic resources. 

‘* Whether,” concludes Mr. Hill, ‘‘the United 
States would have been a stronger rival of England 
if the industrial development which was well be- 
gun in 1790 had not been interrupted, is a purely 
speculative question. What the history of the time 
does indicate is that industrial conditions are more 
effective in securing laws than laws are in chariging 
industrial conditions. The state of American com- 
merce and manufactures from 1784 to 1790 certainly 
called for restrictive and protective legislation and se- 
cured it. But with a change of conditions the pro- 
tective features of the tariff were not strengthened. 
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So long as the development was purely commercial all 
changes made in the tariff were for revenue purposes, 
and it was not till the close of the war of 1812, when 
the industrial conditions following the Revolution 
were repeated on an exaggerated scale, that protective 
legislation was again sought.” 


THE INCOME TAX. 


R. JOHN J. O'NEILL contributes to the Amer- 
ican Journal of Politics a timely article on 
the subject ‘‘ The Graduated Income Tax,” in which 
he favors strongly the adoption of such a tax as a 
means of supplementing the revenue derived from the 
duties after the present session of Congress has revised 
the tariff. He makes light of all the objections that 
have been raised against the income tax. The justice 
and fairness of this tax is so apparent to Mr. O'Neill 
that he does not consider it necessary to be advocated 
by extended argument. This tax to be imposed ought, 
he thinks, be graduated in proportion tu the amount 
of income, and he suggests that a tax of one per cent. 
should be imposed upon incomes of ten thousand dol- 
lars, the rate of tax increasing as the amount of in- 
come taxed grows larger, until an income of one 
hundred thousand dollars would be subject to a tax 
of ten per cent. Mr. O’Neill argues that a man who 
enjoys an annual income of one hundred thousand 
dollars can pay for the purposes of the state ten 
thousand dollars out of that income without experi- 
encing the smallest hardship in being compelled to 
pay such tax. 
NOT IMPRACTICABLE. 

In reply to the charge that the income tax is im- 
practicable, Mr. O’Neill calls to mind that in 1862 our 
government imposed an income tax, which was con- 
tinued in force until December, 1871. This tax was 
at the beginning placed at three per cent. on incomes 
over eight hundred dollars, and at this rate the sum of 
twenty millions of dollars was raised in 1864, thirty- 
two millions in 1865, and by increasing the rate to 
five per cent. on sums over six hundred dollars and 
less than five thousand dollars, and ten per cent. on 
incomes in excess of the latter sum, nearly seventy- 
three millions of dollars was raised during the year 
1866. Mr. O’Neill has no doubt that if an income tax 
were imposed at the present time it would yield an in- 
come far in excess of that derived from it thirty years 
ago. He shows that in Great Britain, with a popula- 
tion of only about thirty-five millions, about eighty 
millions of dollars was collected in 1888 by an income 
tax law, the rate at that time being eight pence on 
the pound, and the tax levied only on incomes exceed- 
ing one hundred and fifty pounds. Hestates, further, 
that in Italy, France and Germany experience with 
this form of tax has led to its permanent adoption. 

Mr. O'Neill does not consider that such a tax would 
be any more open to the objection that it would in- 
volve an impertinent prying into the private affairs of 
a citizen and the necessity of the spy system than the 
present laws for taxing personal property, or the 
operation of our present custom laws. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF INTEREST. 


HE question, Is it right to take interest ?—once 
so laboriously discussed by medisval casuists— 
is rising again to exercise the consciences of men. In 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Mr. Arthur T. Hadley writes 
with the aim of showing “that the justification ‘of 
interest, as an institution, is not to be sought either 
in the interest productivity of capital or in the dif- 
ference of value between present and future goods ; 
but in the fact that it furnishes a means of natural 
selection of employers whereby the productive forces 
of the community are better utilized than by any 
other method hitherto devised.” cnirs 

He traces three stages in the development of mod- 
ern industrial law : ‘‘ The first, where a man was al- 
lowed property as a stimulus to labor and save ; the 
second, where he was allowed profits as a stimulus to 
exercise skill and foresight in management ; and the 
third, historically almost coincident with the second, 
where he was allowed to offer interest to induce 
others to give him the means of exercising his skill 
and foresight over the widest range.” 

This is his summing up: “If these views be cor- 
rect, interest is essentially a price paid by one group 
of capitalists to another, for the control of industry 
on a large scale. The system is justified by its effect 
in the natural selection of employers and methods 
rather than by any contribution made by the indi- 
vidual receiver of interest to the good of society. 
The rate of interest does not depend so directly as has 
been supposed on a general market for capital, but is 
the result of commutation of profits in particular 
lines ; the terms of this commutation depending upon 
the relative numbers of those who desire control and 
those who are willing to part with such control for 
the sake of avoiding the risks which it entails.” 


INCREASING DIFFICUTLY OF GETTING GOLD. 


R. T. A. RICKARD presents in the Engineering 
Magazine innumerable facts and statistics re- 

lating to the mining of gold, which, he holds, is grow- 
ing more and more difficult each year. In the colony 
of Victoria, which yields two-thirds of all the Austral- 
asian gold, the output has decreased from 3,150,025 
ounces in 1858, to 654,456 in 1892. This decline is 
attributed to the exhaustion of the rich alluvium, to 
the expense of quartz mining and the limited employ- 
ment that could be given owing to the lack of capital. 
Mr. Rickard further says that in California as well as 
Victoria the rich alluvium has been for the most part 
exhausted, and he gives the following statistics show- 
ing the production from alluvial gravel and quartz 
veins in California. ‘‘In 1851 the entire product, 
81,294,700, came from the alluvium, in 1881 it was 
18,200,000, and about one-half was of alluvial origin. 
In 1892 hardly ten per cent. of the production was de- 
rived from the gravels. The obstacles raised to the 
carrying on of hydraulic mining, due to the filling of 
the river channels by tailings from the mines, caused 
an immediate diminution of the yield of from six 
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millions of dollarsor more.” Mr. Rickard’s conclusion 
is ‘‘that while to predict the exhaustion of the gold 
supply.is foolish, it is certainly true that the difficulty 
of getting gold is daily increasing.” 


“FEATS AND FOLLIES” OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 


% JITH characteristic plainness of speech and 

English prejudice about things American, the 

danvestors’ Review (London) discourses upon the finan- 
cial methods of the United States. 

‘‘No country, ancient or modern,” it affirms, ‘‘ ever 
displayed a greater elasticity of resources” than was 
shown when the United States paid off in less than 
thirty years a debt of almost £400,000,000. This feat, 
and the smail amount of local indebtedness, is at- 
tributed to the system of fixed dates for redemption. 
‘Such a thing as a permanent irredeemable debt does 
not exist in the American Union.” In this excellent 
management is traced ‘‘ the influence of the old con- 
servative ideas of tne South.” 

“On the contrary, the Republican régime, which 
lasted unbroken in the Union down to the time of the 
first presidency of Mr. Grover Cleveland, is one of 
the least- satisfactory manifestations of Republican 
government which is.to be found in modern history. 

It has been one of the most debased, debasing 
and corrupt democratic administrations the world 
has ever seen on a large scale.” 

The “pension” system is described as ‘the most 
gigantic system of public corruption which history 
has anywhere recorded.” 


WHAT HAS MADE PROTECTION POSSIBLE, 


The effect of the economic principles which the 
United States has adopted is held to have been largely 
disguised by ‘‘the amount of European, and espe- 
cially British, German and Dutch, money poured 
into the United States since the close of the Civil 
War,” which is said to have exceeded one thousand 
millions sterling, and has ‘‘ supplied the means by 
which the Union has been able to stand up under 
burdens which would have crushed any community, 
young or old, if left entirely to itself.” Since the 
Baring crisis there has been ‘‘a slackening off in, if 
not complete withdrawal of, supplies of European 
moneys.” This has made itself felt in the American 
crisis of the past summer. Continued for a year or 
two longer, ‘‘ it would compel the States to fly to any 
expedient which will knock down the barriers stand- 
ing between them and an enormous export trade.” 
But ‘all the follies and cconomic blunders, all the 
social cankers of the American Union, are but triv- 
ialities beside the blood tax to which the leading 
nations of Europe have to submit in times of peace. 
,ln Germany, Austria, Italy and France, and to a 
smaller extent in every other European State, the de- 
vastation of an armed peace becomes every year 
more agonizing. They must be beaten in any indus- 
trial competition with the North American Union 
when it throws off its shackles.” 

The reviewer holds, therefore, that ‘‘ the American 
people will come through their present currency and 


other afflictions with little scathe,” and ‘that the 
United States gives at the present time, and are 
likely to continue long to give, the best security 
available for British capital judiciously invested.” 
But he also urges that ‘“‘the British public ought to 
let the American people themselves find the money 
for new enterprises, no matter how attractively these 
may be put before them.” 


THE HAWAHAN SITUATION. 


HE North American Review contains this month 
three articles dealing with the Hawaiian situ- 
ation. The first, by Mr. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, 
is entitled the ‘* Invasion of Hawaii.” In this article 
Mr. Tyler attempts to show that the dethronement of 
Queen Liliuokalani and the establishment of an 
oligarchy on the island of Hawaii were encouraged, 
if not actually effected, by the presence of a consider- 
able body of the naval force of the United States 
stationed in the immediate vicinity of the palace and 
government buildings, where the overthrow of the 
monarchy was consummated, 

His report of the overthrow is as follows: ‘‘ The 
recognized government of a nation with which we 
were at peace had officially notified Minister Stevens, 
our representative, of its ability to preserve order and 
protect property. The Vice-Consul-General of the 
United States, testifies that no uneasiness was felt 
at the consulate, and that the landing of the troops 
was a complete surprise to him. All the signs of 
street life betoken good order, and, soon after the 
blue-jackets had trailed their artillery through the 
streets the population of Honolulu was enjoying 
the regular Monday evening out-of-door concert 
of the Hawaiian band. The landing of the troops 
was promptly followed by the protests of the proper 
authorities of the kingdom and the island, transmitted 
officially to Minister Stevens. No evidence has been 
presented to Commissioner Blount to show that there 
was any apprehensiun or any desire for the presence 
ashore of the men of the ‘‘ Boston” under arms, éx- 
cept on the part of the members of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Safety. The matter was not referred to at 
the mass meeting of the foreign population, organized 
by that committee, and held but a few hours before 
the troops landed. The Committee of Safety, at 
whose request Mr. Stevens summoned the troops, did 
not prefer that request as American citizens. 

‘* The Queen was dethroned and the oligarchy es- 
tablished by proclamation, read by a citizen of the 
United States, shortly before three o’clock, and rec- 
ognized, in the name of the United States, by Minister 
Stevens before it was in possession of any point held 
in force by the Queen’s government. With more 
prudence Captain Wiltse, in command of the ‘ Bos- 
ton,’ declined to recognize it until it came into pos- 
session of the military posts of the Queen, as it did 
by her voluntary surrender of them early in the eve- 
ning. Her surrender was in terms ‘to the superior 
force of the United States,’ and ‘ until] such time as 
the government of the United States shall, upon the 
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facts being presented to it, undo the action of its rep- 
resentative,’ and on this understanding it was ac- 
cepted by the junta.” 


Ex-Minister Stevens’ Version. 


Hon. John L. Stevens, recently United States Min- 
ister at Hawaii, follows with ‘“‘A Plea for Annexa- 
tion.” After reviewing the events which led to the 
downfall of Queen Liliuokalani, which Mr. Stevens 
holds was brought about by her open defiance of the 
opinions and advice of the best men on the islands, he 
gives the following version of the establishment of 
the provisional government: ‘‘ Amid the exciting 
events in Honolulu following the revolutionary at- 
tempts of Liliuokalani to proclaim a despotic consti- 
tution, by which she flung away her crown, a sinall 
force of marines and sailors was landed from the 
United States ship ‘ Boston,’ as a precautionary step 
for the protection of American life and property, and 
as a safeguard against night incendiarism stimulated 
by the hope of plunder, greatly feared by many of 
the best citizens. This was doing precisely what has 
been repeatedly done in previous exciting days in 
Honolulu, during a period running back many years. 
The men of the ‘ Boston’ came on shore nearly fifty 
hours after the fall of the queen, in whose defense no 
effective aid was offered by those who had surrounded 
her in her carnival of immorality and official corrup- 
tion. The naval commander and the United States 
Minister earnestly sought to faithfully carry out the 
prior rules of the Legation, especially those contained 
in the last instructions issued to the United States 
Minister and naval commander, by Secretary Bayard, 
July 12,1887. Neither by force, threats, nor intimi- 
dation, did the United States officials oppose the fallen 
queen or aid the provisional government, the latter 
being supported by the same men, with now increased 
numbers, who found it imperatively necessary to 
take despotic power from King Kalakaua in 1887, by 
the adoption of the reformed constitution, and who 
crushed out the Wilcox rebellion in 1889. All asser- 
tions to the contrary as to the action of the United 
States officials and marines are absolutely untrue and 
certain to be swept aside by time and history, how- 
ever plausibly stated and however strongly these as- 
sertions may be supported by the perjured testimony 
of persons deeply compromised by the vices and un- 
lawful actions of which they had been guilty before 
Liliuokalani lost her throne.” 


Restore the “‘Status Quo.” 


In the third article Hon. William M. Springer, of 
Illinois, maintains that it is not a matter of concern 
of the American people whether the government of 
Hawaii was a just one, a moral one, or an efficient 
one, and that we have no more right to overthrow a 
monarchy in Hawaii because it does not conform to 
our ideas of a just government thaa we have to over- 
throw a monarchy in Canada or Great Britain, or 
Russia or Turkey, or Spain or elsewhere. The claim 
that the presence of the United States forces on shore 
was necessary to the protection of American life and 


property can, in Mr. Springer’s opinion, only be sup- 
ported on the assumption that American citizens 
were actually in danger in their persons and in their 
property while peacefully pursuing their business 
there, and he asserts that no foundation whatever ex- 
isted for this claim. He states flatly that the people of 
the United States are not responsible for the kind of 
government in existence in Hawaii and that it is no 
concern of theirs whether the government deals justly 
with its citizens and subjects or not. ‘‘ Whether the 
government of Hawaii is a good government or a just 
government is a matter for the people of that island 
to determine for themselves. There is no divine right 
of republicanism in this world, any more than there 
is a divine right of kings. The divinity in all these 
matters is in the right of the people to govern them- 
selves. 
WHAT RIGHT HAVE WE TO INTERFERE? 


“Our own* right to self-government is no more 
sacred than the right of the handful of ignorant 
Hawaiians in the Sandwich Islands to govern them- 
selves. If they prefer a monarchy, feeble and inef- 
ficient though it may be, it is their business, and not 
ours. But it is claimed that the provisional govern- 
ment is one composed of Christians, and that they are 
representatives of advanced Christian civilization. 
The United States, being a Christian nation, should 
sympathize with and render moral and material aid 
in sustaining that government ; and it is alleged that 
we have no right to consent to its overthrow. It 
may be conceded, for the sake of argument, that the 
provisional government is composed of Christians, 
and that it more nearly corresponds to our ideas of a 
just government than does the government of the 
monarchy, but, as suggested before, this is foreign to 
the controversy. We haveno more right to interfere 
on this ground with the government of Hawaii than 
we have to interfere with the government of China 
or Japan or Turkey. 


REDRESS THE WRONG, 


‘The question is frequently asked in partisan 
papers, ‘How can the monarchy be restored?’ Or, 
‘By what right does the government of the United 
States assume to re-establish a monarchy which has 
been overthrown?’ The government of the United 
States has no more right to establish a monarchy in 
Hawaii than it has to establish one in Mexico or in 
Central America. But it is the duty of the United 
States government, when its agents and representa- 
tives have committed a wrong against the govern- 
ment of a friendly power, to redress that wrong, and 
in this case it can only be accomplished by placing 
the government in status quo, or in the condition in 
which it was found at the time the armed forces of * 
the United States were landed upon Hawaiian soil 
and interposed in the local affairs of the monarchy. 
We cannot redress the wrong we have committed by 
merely withdrawing our forces after they have been 
used for seventy-five days to suppress the existing 
government and establish a provisional government 
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in its stead. We must restore to the queen her own 
armed forces and we must disarm the forces of the 
provisional government which were armed and 
equipped by the aid and under the protection of our 
navies. Anything short of this is a mockery of 
justice, a disgrace to our diplomacy, is unworthy of 
a Christian nation, and a travesty upon our devotion 
to the principles of local self-government. 

“Tf the restoration of the status quo which ex- 
isted prior to the landing of our forces on Hawaiian 
soil should result in the restoration of the monarchy, 
such restoration would only demonstrate the fact that 
the overthrow of the monarchy was due to our inter- 
vention. If it does not result in a restoration of the 
monarchy, then we have washed our hands of're- 
sponsibility in the matter, and have vindicated the 
integrity of our diplomacy and the high character of 
our government as one which loves justice and 
maintains international comity. Therefore, it is not 
the restoration of the monarchy which is in issue, 
but it is the restoration of the condition which ex- 
isted prior to the armed intervention of the United 
States. Justice requires that our government should 
go back thus far, and when we have thus done justice 
we are not responsible for the injustice that others 
may do. We must maintain our integrity asa nation. 
We must vindicate our regard for the rights of a 
weak and defenseless government.” 


OBSTRUCTION IN THE SENATE. 


OMMENTING editorially upon the ‘ Obstruc- 
tion by the Minority in the Senate,” the Yale 
Review says: 

*¢Condemn as we will the conduct of the Senators 
from the silver States, for thwarting the wishes of 
the country for the sake of a locality—they are only 
doing in a flagrant case the same sort of thing which 
is done over and over again in River and Harbor bills 
and other expenditures of public money. The aver- 
age Congressman thinks of the good which comes to 
his district, and not of the harm which comes to the 
public treasury. If the district can gain at the ex- 
pense of the nation he deems it his duty to promote 
such gain. We have had a case of this sort in Con- 
necticut in the last few weeks, where certain towns 
had paid a large sum of money to have a certain 
bridge transferred from the charge of the towns to 
that of the State. The circumstances attending the 
payment of the money were suspicious ; yet most of 
the towns concerned refuse to investigate the matter 
for the thinly disguised reason that they got more 
than their money’s worth out of the State treasury. 
So dear is the privilege of appropriating general 
funds to special uses that the beneficiaries of such a 
process shut their eyes not only to the real character 
of the transaction, but to the means by which it is 
brought about. 

‘‘The silver question in its present form offers an 
instance of the same general sort. The silver mining 
districts seem to gain by the continuance of silver 
purchase ; therefore the Senators exhaust every means 


to continue such purchase in defiance of the expressed 
will of the rest of the country. But in the light of 
Congressional traditions, why should they not do so? 
If itis right to convert the capital of the country to 
local or partisan uses under pretext of legislation, it 
is a very slight sin to exhaust every parliamentary 
resource to prevent the majority from repealing such 
legislation.” 
How to Deal With Filibustering. 

Considering, in the Forwm, the question ‘‘ How 
to Deal with the Filibustering Minority,” Mr. John 
B. McMasters, the well-known American historian, 
suggests as an effective means that of setting a 
limit to the time of debate on any given subject. 
The very fact that a minority exists is held to be the 
best of all reasons for hearing it, but no reason for 
permitting the minority to prolong debate indefi- 
nitely. ‘A minority is not to be considered as 
factious till it ceases to be reasonable and becomes 
factious. A majority can very easily be in the wrong 
and ought under no circumstances to act hastily, nor 
until that great safeguard of representative govern- 
ment, freedom in debate, has been fully respected. 
The provision, therefore, should be made in full 
recognition of the fact that a majority may be arbi- 
trary as well as that a minority may be factious ; and 
a certain time fixed during which time no gag, no 
previous question can apply, and after which a vote 
must be taken.” He does not think it desirable or 
possible that such a provision should be put in the 
constitution of the United States, nor does he think it 
necessary. Obstruction by the minority has been 
successfully dealt with by Mr. Reed and Mr. Crisp in 
the House and, declares Mr. McMasters, may be as 
successfully dealt with in the Senate. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


HE ever-recurring question of how to deal with 
the unemployed is treated by Canon Barnett 
in the Fortnightly, and by Mr. J. A. Murray Macdon- 
ald, M.P., in the New Review. Mr. Macdonald begins 
by pointing to the effect which machinery has had in 
increasing the number and relatively decreasing the 
employment of the population. He contends: ‘‘ 1, That 
the proportion of the population of the country that 
finds work in the staple industries is decreasing, while 
the wealth produced in them is increasing; 2, that 
the increase in the population does not obtain work 
under satisfactory conditions in other channels of 1la- 
bor ; 3, that the oversupply of labor cannot justly be 
traced to any fault of the Jaborer, but to a cause, op- 
erating in ourindustrial system as a whole, over which 
the laborer has hardly any control.” 
PUBLISHED ACCOUNTS AND COLLECTIVE CONTROL. 
The remedy he advocates is ‘‘ the substitution of 
such an organization of industry as would lead to 
a due balance between distribution and production, in 
place of the present wasteful overproduction.” 
To this end we first require knowledge of the actual 
demand and actual supply of a given commodity. 
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Export and import returns are not enough. ‘‘ What 
is needed is a detailed account of the business of each 
particular firm in each particular industry of the 
country, and the collection and analysis of these ac- 
counts.” Inorder to obtain a balance between the 
demand and supply of commodities thus ascertained, 
Mr. Macdonald advocates ‘‘ the collective control of 
the production of any particular commodity by the 
whole body of the producers of‘that commodity ;” for 
example, ‘‘ the collective control of the whole cotton 
industry of the country by the whole body of those 
actually engaged in it,” or the combination of the 
Miners’ Federation and the Federated Mine Owners. 
Such an amalgamation would make the miner’s con- 
nection with the mine as stable as is the mine own- 
er’s. His third specific is the eight-hour day for cer- 
tain trades. 

Canon Barnett’s View. 


Canon Barnett divides the unemployed into two 
classes, those unable to work and those unwilling 
to work, requiring respectively relief and discipline. 
‘“‘The danger at hand is,” he thinks, ‘‘ not so much 
one of abnormal distress as of antagonism.” He does 
not find a solution in shorter hours or new public 
works, or the holding over to the slack times of 
winter of all work that can be so arranged, or 
farm colonies; he condemns outdoor relief to the 
physically unfit, and ‘‘ shelters and feeding.” He ap- 
proves of the proposal. ‘1, That training be of- 
fered by Boards of Guardians to all willing to submit 
for a certain time to certain regulations ; 2, that the 
parochial authorities reserve its street work—sweep- 
ing, cleaning, etc.—for inhabitants in its own district 
who have occupied tenements for at least twelve 
months, and that such work be strictly supervised so 
as to ensure the performance of a full day’s task; 3, 
that those who refuse training and fail at street work 
be offered the workhouse.” 

‘“The Whitechapel guardians are proposing as an 
experiment to offer willing, able-bodied men—inhabi- 
tants of Whitechapel—work on farms in Essex.” 


**DO ONE GOOD THING.” 


_- The Canon’s final advice is to trust less to machin- 
ery and more to personal friendship : ‘‘ The one thing 
which every one can do and be certain of its use is to 
make friends with one or two who are in need—to do 
all necessary for this one or two, and leave off at- 
tempting to raise the masses. There would be per- 
haps more self-denial in the self-restraint than in the 
sacrifice. It is often less hard for many in these days 
of bold advertisement to spend themselves on plat- 
forms and at street corners, tostand night after night 
in close rooms feeding hungry hundreds, than to re- 
strain themselves in order to do one good thing. If 
to-morrow every one who cares for the poor would 
become the friend of one poor person—forsaking all 
others—there would next week be no insoluble prob- 
lem of the unemployed, and London would be within 
measurable distance of becoming a city of happy 
homes.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 


STRONG argument for the government control 
of the railways and the telegraphs appears as 
the opening article in Electrical Engineering, the 
writer being Mr. W.S. Crosby. State control, in 
Mr. Crosby’s opinion, is a theory which cannot be 
successfully applied in practice. He says in sub- 
stance: The theory proceeds along the line that the 
railway should at least do more adapting and that 
State control can secure that result better than pri- 
vate ownership willdo. It being manifest that asa 
rule a person owning a useful thing can and will 
insure a better adaptation of it than if some one else 
owned it, then follows as a plausible theory that any 
number of persons owning athing can and will insure 
to themselves a like advantage, and from this it is but 
a step to the conclusion that by owning railways the 
whole people can and will insure to themselves an ad- 
vantage thereby. 


THE GREAT DIFFICULTY. 


But the process of adjusting the service of railways 
to the needs of the people, while it is a process that 
must go on, is, continues Mr. Crosby, one that is sus- 
ceptible of acceleration or retardation, and it is one 
wherein unlimited adaptation on either side is im- 
possible. The rate of adaptation depends upon the 
efficiency of the management of the railway to that 
end, and the mere transferring of the title to the 
whole people will not enlarge its powers in that direc- 
tion. Then Mr. Crosby proceeds to tell why the peo- 
ple cannot manage railways so efficiently as private 
owners. ‘If the people own the railways, the people 
must manage the railways. How will they do it? 
By delegated authority. Authority must be limited 
or it must be unlimited. If the delegated authority 
of the people for the management of its railways were 
unlimited, the world had never yet seen the concen- 
tration of power that would be in the hands of the 
man or men who would possess it, and the man has 
yet to be born who could wield that power to the 
satisfaction of the people. If that authority is to be 
limited—and it certainly would be—how and by 
whom are the limitations to be set? By the peoplé— 
and that sounds well; through a vote of Congress— 
and that don’t sound so well, That power would be 
limited by law. Granting that every member of 
Congress is honest, for which admission may God 
forgive me; and granting that every member knows 
the needs of his own constituency in the matter of 
railway service, for which admission may their con- 
stituencies forgive me, even then, what kind of a 
regulation power for the railways of the United 
States would acts of Congress be? The question to 
be decided is the adaptiveness of the railway service 
to the varied and variable needs of the people; and 
that adaptiveness lies in the regulative apparatus of 
the railways, and that regulative apparatus is con- 
trolled by law. Buta thing to be adaptive must be 
flexible. Did anybody ever notice anything flexible 
about a statute law, ora legislative regulation? In 
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the whole social structure, excepting the immutable 
laws of matter and of force, there is nothing so in- 
flexible as written laws. Common law, customs, 
habits, fashion, all undergo incessant adjustment to 
contacts with surrounding things; even prejudices 
are perceptibly modified by changed conditions ; but 
statutes are the same to-day, to-morrow, and for 
eveylasting—or, strictly speaking, until the sluggish 
action of the legislative body sees fit to modify or re- 
peal them, which amounts to about the same thing.” 

Mr. Crosby concludes: ‘‘The advocates of State 
control propose to abolish the unceasing and infinitely 
flexible force—competition, and to put in its place the 
sleepiest and most inflexible force of the whole social 
body—legislative-made laws. If this were done can 
any man compute the loss?” 





THE CAUSE OF STRIKES. 


R. ARTHUR A. FREEMAN concludes an ar- 
ticle on the ‘“‘ History of Strikes and Lock-outs 
in America,” appearing in the Engineering Magazine, 
with the firm conviction ‘‘ that these labor conflicts 
cannot be due to the conspiring body of a few selfish 
agitators, but must be inevitably the results of the 
system of free industries.” He finds since 1886 that 
labor organizations have lost considerable ground, 
and that to-day even the most powerful unions find it 
impossible to get their demands by great strikes and 
‘‘ tie-ups,” but he has also discovered that the dangers 
and evils of collisions between employers and work- 
men are greater now than they ever were. ‘‘ The old 
trades-unionist had no sympathy whatever with State 
socialistic notions, and was careful to disavow his 
responsibility for revolutionary attacks on the funda- 
mental principles of industrial society. He merely 
insisted on what seemed to him ‘a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work,’ and repudiated the radical pro- 
gramme of expropriation and abolition of private en- 
terprise. He had no quarrel with free competition, 
property, profits, or the right of the employer to be 
hisown master. He claimed the right to strike, to boy- 
cott, and to act in concert with his fellows ; but he did 
not, theoretically, go any greater length. He occasion- 
ally resorted to violence, but this was done in the 
heat and excitement of struggle, and no justification 
was ever attempted of any destruction of property or 
interference with liberty. To-day, however, a totally 
different spirit pervades and controls the world of or- 
ganized labor. The ‘new unionism’ has virtually es- 
poused the State socialistic doctrine that free com- 
petition and private enterprise are incompatible with 
the interests of labor, and strikes are regarded as the 
preliminary encounters which hasten the inevitable 
final conflict between capital and labor. The more 
desperate the situation, the greater the danger of vio- 
lence and reckless disregard of bounds set by justice 
or law. It behooves us, therefore, to give earnest 
consideration to the ‘labor problem,’ and by securing 
to labor its due, deprive it of all excuse for aggres- 
sion. To avert State socialism, it is necessary to 
establish economic justice and equal freedom.” 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN “BOOM” TOWNS. 


N the Engineering Magazine, Mr. H. S. Fleming 
reviews the history of ‘‘boom” towns in the 
years between 1884 and 1889. The secret of the fail- 
ure of ‘‘ boom ” towns is attributed to “ the fact that 
promoters and investors discounted the future while 
deliberately closing their eyes to the present. They 
disregarded the common rules of business with a per- 
sistence and blind obstinacy truly marvelous. Never 
stopping to reason, they plunged into a sea strewn 
with half covered reefs of financial ruin, and allowed 
the wind of excitement and enthusiasm to blow them 
about at will, and when they finally struck a rock 
and were wrecked, they blamed not themselves, their 
greed, or their blind impetuosity, but the town, its 
overestimated resources, and everything else which 
failed to meet their hopes, forgetting that the facts 
were before them all the time.” 


DISREGARD OF BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 


In the opinion of Mr. Fleming, 90 per cent. of the 
towns ‘‘ boomed.” in the Southern States, which have 
proved failures, would now be in a healthy and pros- 
perous condition had they been started and carried 
on in the manner usual in business enterprises. ‘As 
it is,” he says, ‘‘ the collapse of the ‘ boom’ together 
with the past three years of financial depression 
has dealt them a serious blow from which they 
have been slow to recover. A movement for the bet- 
ter started some time ago, but it has been slow, 
very quiet and very earnest. Big factories and works 
have changed hands, the new owners securing them 
for a small part of the original cost and starting with 
a limited force, producing only as much as can read- 
ily and profitably be disposed of. This movement is 
general, and is the precursor of a substantial indus- 
trial growth which will soon be beyond the reach of 
‘booms’ or any other undue inflation of values.” 

Mr. Fleming asserts that there have been few towns 
boomed in which some real merit did not exist, and 
believes that had the promoters been willing to go to 
work on a legitimate basis, great good would have re- 
sulted where there is now ruin. ‘‘The reason why 
these boom towns have failed to succeed according to 
the expectations of the promoters will be apparent 
after a moment’s consideration of the conditions 
necessary for the growth of a town. Basing its 
prosperity upon its possibilities as a manufacturing 
centre and granting that it possesses all the re- 
sources and railway facilities necessary for such pur- 
pose, it must secure the establishment of various 
manufacturing enterprises. These will need many 
employees, who will buy provisions, household goods, 
clothing and the various necessaries of life from 
stores. In this way the basis of mercantile business 
is established. To carry on the business banks are 
necessary for convenience and safety in handling 
money. Thus the financial end is founded. This is 
the theory of boom towns, but it is too nearly elysian 
to be found in practice. In the first place, the enter- 
prises secured were not altogether adapted to the par- 
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ticular resources of the place and those which were 
not had a small chance of succeeding, and those 
which were so suited were almost invariably started 
on such an extensive scale and so hampered with 
enormous capitalization bonds and debts that in a 
financial sense alone their continuance was doubtfal.,” 





THE MISSION OF THE POPULIST PARTY. 


N the North American Review, Senator Peffer, of 
Kansas, sets forth ‘‘ The Mission of the Populist 


Party.” 
DEMANDS OF THE PARTY. 


He summarizes as follows the demands of the 
party : 

‘*1, An exclusively national currency in amount 
amply sufficient for all the uses for which money is 
needed by the people, to consist of gold and silver 
coined on equal terms, and government paper, each 
and all legal tender in payment of debts of whatever 
nature or amount, receivable for taxes and all public 
dues. 

‘¢2. That rates of interest for the use of money be re- 
duced to the level of average net profits in produetive 
industries. 

‘©3. That the means of public transportation be 
brought under public control, to the end that carriage 
shall not cost more than it is reasonably worth, and 
that charges may be made uniform. 

‘4, Thatlarge private land holdings be discouraged 
by law.” 

The charge made against Populists that they favor 
paternalism in government is refuted by Senator 
Peffer. ‘‘ They only demand,” he says, ‘‘ that popular 
functions shall be exercised by public agents, and 
that soveriegn power shall not be delegated to private 
persons or corporations having only private interests 
to serve. They would popularize government to the 
end that it may accomplish the work for which it 
was established—to serve the people, all the people, 
not only a few.” If it be paternalism, he asks, to re- 
quire the government to look after any of the private 
interests of the people, why do we not drive from our 
grounds as a tramp the postman who delivers our 
mail? 

THE ONLY PARTY IN FAVOR OF GOOD MONEY. 


Senator Peffer declares that the Populist party is 
the only party that honestly favors good money. 
‘¢ Democrats and Republicans alike declare their 
purpose to make all dollars equally good and to main- 
tain the parity between them, and the recent act of 
Congress repealing the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man law contains a similar declaration ; but when 
an amendment was proposed to the bill in the Senate 
to make good the platform promises by incorporating 
them in the law, there were not enough Senators in 
favor of it to secure a yea and nay vote on the amend- 
ment. We have seven different kinds of money, and 
only one of them is good, according to the determina- 
tion of the Treasury officials—gold coin ; and Repub- 
licans and Democrats are agreed on continuing that 
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policy ; while Populists demand gold, silver and 
paper money, all equally full legal tender. 

‘‘ Tt is evident,” Senator Peffer continues, ‘‘ that we 
must have more money, and Congress alone is author- 
ized to prepare it. Populists demand not-only a suf- 
ficiency of money, but a reduction of interest rates at 
least as low as the general level of the people’s savings. 
They aver that with interes¢ at present legal and 
actual rates, an increase in the volume of money in 
the country would be of little permanent benefit, for 
bankers and brokers would control its circulation, 
just as they do now. But with interest charges re- 
duced to three or two per cent. the business of the 
money lender would be no more profitable than that 
of the farmer—and why should it be? 


GOVERNMENT RAILROADS. 


‘““While the Populist party favors government 
ownership and control of railroads, it wisely leaves 
for future consideration the means by which such 
ownership and control can best be brought about. 
The conditions which seem to make necessary such a 
change in our transportation system preclude all prob- 
ability of its ever being practicable, if it were desir- 
able, to purchase the existing railway lines. The 
total capitalization of railroads in the United States 
in 1890 was put at $9,871,378,389—nearly ten thousand 
million dollars. It would be putting the figures high 
to say that the roads are worth one-half the amount 
of their capital stock. This leaves a fictitious value 
of $5,000,000,000 which the people must maintain for 
the roads by transportation charges twice as high as 
they would be if the capitalization were only half as 
much. It is the excessive capitalization which the 
people have to maintain that they complain about. It 
would be an unbusinesslike proceeding for the people 
to purchase roads when they could build better ones 
just where and when they are needed for less than 
half the money that would be required to clear these 
companies’ books. It is conceded that none of the 
highly capitalized railroad corporations expect to pay 
their debts. If they can keep even on interest ac- 
count they do well, and that is all they are trying 
to do. While charges have been greatly reduced, 
they are still based on capitalization, and courts have 
held that the companies are entitled to reasonable 
profits on their investment. The people have but one 
safe remedy—to construct their own roads as needed, 
and then they will ‘own and control’ them. 

‘* This isnota new doctrine. A select committee of 
the Senate of the United States, at the head of which 
was Hon. William Windom, then a Senator and after- 
ward Secretary of the Treasury, appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1872, reported among other recommendations one 
proposing the construction of a ‘ government freight 
railway,’ for the purpose of effectively regulating in- 
terstate commerce. A government freight railway 
would have no capitalization, no debt, bonded or 
otherwise ; its charges would be only what it would 
cost to handle the traffic and keep the road in repair. 
That would reduce cost of carriage to a minimum, 
and nothing else will.” 














DO WE PAY OUR OFFICIALS ENOUGH? 


'N the American Journal of Politics, Mr. Charles 
Robinson argues to show that we are stingy to 
the last degree in the allotment of cash remuneration 
to our powers that be. He thinks that this is per- 
haps most decidedly the case with our ambassadors, 
and that $17,000 per year for a first class diplomatic 
representative is a pittgnce which will allow only the 
richest men to take such positions. The establish- 
ments which these gentlemen have to keep up to do 
credit tous cost far more than this amount of money. 
Mr. Robinson tells us that the French Ambassador to 
England has a salary of $60,000 and still his necessary 
expenses encroach upon his private fortune, while 
Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, gets $30,000 a year anda house free. This 
writer thinks that it is no uncommon thing for our 
ministers to be put to an actual expense per year of 
$100,000, and if that is the case, we can well believe 
his statement that the appointment to an embassy is 
a most costly luxury. 

Not only with foreign representatives but also with 
our home officials are we, according to Mr. Robinson, 
niggardly to an unwise degree. He doesn’t think 
$8,000 a year sufficient for a cabinet officer who is ex- 
pected to live at the rate of $20,000 a year or more. 

AS COMPARED WITH ENGLAND. 

“‘As a matter of fact, most of the best talent, as 
well as the stanchest integrity, is to be found among 
men of small means. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be overwhelming that the pay of our cabinet min- 
isters should be largely increased, and it is to be 
hoped that when Congress comes to deal with the 
subject it will show a generous disposition. The 
English secretaries of state get $25,000 a year each, 
and, after serving five years, are entitled to a pension 
of $10,000 a year for life. Indeed, many of the under- 
secretaries and clerks in the English departments re- 
ceive larger salaries than our cabinet officers. During 
the last session of Congress a bill was passed cutting 
down the salaries of the assistant secretaries from 
$4,500 to $3,500. This is certainly a move in the wrong 
direction. So again, while our attorney and solicitor- 
general only get $8,000 and $7,000 salary respect- 
ively, the English law officers of the same rank re- 
ceive $35,000 and $30,000 a year, and until this year 
were permitted to continue their private practice. 
Under pressure from Mr. Gladstone, however, they 
have relinquished that privilege, but they still re- 
ceive in addition to the salary, fees for contentious 
business, 

COULD OUR BEST LAWYERS BE JUDGES? 


Mr. Robinson thinks it is rather too much to expect 
our lawyers of the first class, who have practices 
worth $50,000 a year or more, to elect to become 
judges at one-twelfth such an income, and he thinks 
that many prominent lights of the legal profession are 
debarred from doing public service because they can- 
not afford it. 

‘‘Imagine Mr. Choate, Mr. Parsons or Mr. Coudert 
throwing up their private practice for a judgeship 
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with a salary about equal to that paid some of their 
own clerks ! 

‘The judges of the United States Supreme Court 
receive but $10,000 a year, while the salary of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, our highest judi- 
cial officer, is only $10,500. Not long since it was ru- 
mored that Chief Justice Fuller intended resigning in 


‘order to accept the position of counsel to an Illinois 


railroad company, at a salary which would enable 
him to leave something to his family in the event of 
his death. The possibility of such a rumor being 
true is a national disgrace. The salary of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England is $40,000 a year, while the 
Lord Chancellor receives $50.000 a year while in office 
and a pension of $25,000 for life. The lords of appeal 
receive $30,000 a year, and all the other judges get 
$25,000. No matter how high a position a man attains 
at the English bar, his ambition is a seat on the bench. 
What a change would come over the judiciary if tho 
leaders of our bar could only be induced and encour- 
aged to accept office! This can only be done by a 
liberal increase in the salaries now paid to our judges. 

‘*Tt is the same story all through the bluebook. 
The United States commissioner of education only 
gets $3,000 a year. In England the same officer re- 
ceives $10,000. Our patent commissioner gets $2,500 
a year less than the English commissioner, whose 
province is somuch smaller. The commander-in- 
chief of the British army gets $33,000 a year; the 
general commanding the United States army receives 
nothing in addition to his salary as major-general, 
which is only $7,500. So again, a rear admiral in 
England receives $13,600 ; with us he gets $6,000 when 
at sea and $5,000 when on shore duty. The speaker 
of the House of Commons gets $25,000 a year and a 
house free ; the deputy speaker gets $12,500, and the 
clerk of the house gets $10,000, while the clerk of the 
House of Lords gets $15,000. The secretary of our 
Senate, which is the equivalent position here, receives 
but $6,000, and the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives gets $5,000. The speaker and the president pro 
tem of the United States Senate get the same as the 
vice-president, $8,000, which is only $3,000 in addition 
to their salaries.” 


HOW TO FIND THE MONEY FOR OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 
R. M.Q. HOLYOAKE reinforces, in the Human- 
itarian, his favorite scheme for ‘‘ the taxation 
of pleasure,” with a view to providing the funds 
requisite for old age pensions. He proposes to lay a 
tax of one penny in the shilling on every ticket for 
admission to the theatres, race meetings, and other 
places of amusement. He quotes a number of favor- 
able opinions he has received, among others, from the 
late Lord Iddesleigh, the late Lord Addington, the 
Earl of Meath, the Bishop of London, Lord Compton, 
Mr. Herbert Glandstone, Mr. Thomas Burt and Rev. 
H. Price Hughes. He urges as the advantage of 
such taxes that they fall on the surplus money of the 
people ; on unproductive labor, and would hardly be 
felt at all. 
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THE MANNERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


USTIN McCARTHY, in the North American Re- 

view, attempts to convey to the American mind 

a clear understanding of the ways of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons. 

The chief distinction he draws between the House 

of Commons and other political assemblies of repre- 
_sentative men is that the House of Commons alone 
has the practice of not providing seats enough for its 
members to sit down in. ‘‘ You may be elected to 
the House of Commons by an overwhelming majority 
of voters. Your return may be recognized as valid 
and certain beyond the possibility of petition or ad- 
verse decision from the judges who deal with ques- 
tions of electoral law. You may have been formally 
introduced to the House of Commons by two political 
comrades, one walking at either side. You may, thus 
escorted, have walked up the floor of the House to 
the table where the gowned and wigged clerks are 
sitting just under the august throneof Mr. Speaker. 
You may have handed in the certificate of your 
election. You may have signed the roll. I wonder 
why one’s hand shakes as he signs that roll. I 
have signed it, I think, six times at successive elec- 
tions, and my hand always quivered in. the process. 
You may have sworn the prescribed oath and shaken 
the Speaker’s hand of formal welcome. And yet have 
you found a seat in the House of Commons? Noth- 
ing of the kind. You are a member of the House, to 
be sure, just as much as Mr. Gladstone is—but have 
you got a seat in the House? No, you have not—at 
least, you have not got a place to sit down in. 

‘*The House of Commons has some six hundred 
and seventy members, and it has seats for little more 
than half the number. Even if we take into account 
the members’ galleries, which run along two sides of 
the chamber, there still is not nearly room enough 
for all the men who are entitled to take their places 
in the House of Commons. What are the members 
to do who have not got seats? They are to do the 
best they can—to do anything they like short of tak- 
ing seatsinthe House. They may crowd the bar—I 
donot mean any place of refreshment, although they 
may crowd that bar, too, if they please ; I mean they 
may stand below the line which is supposed to rep- 
resent the brass bar that can, when occasion re- 
quires, be drawn out from either side, and so con- 
joined as to represent the division between some pe- 
titioner, or some alleged offender, and the House of 
Commons itself. They may stay in the newspaper 
room or the tea room; they may fall asleep in the 
library ; they may walk on the terrace; they may 
lounge in the smoking room, bu* they cannot sit in 
the House. Asin England there are so many superflu- 
ous women who could not possibly find husbands here, 
under our present matrimonial system, so in the 
House of Commons there are so many members who 
cannot possibly find seats. The struggle for seats 
from day to day is a curious and interesting compe- 
tition, of which, so far as I know, the English House 
of Commons has an absolute monopoly. 
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“‘In every other parliamentary assembly that I 
know of, each member has his assigned and recog- 
nized place, which he holds until the end, either of 
the session or of the parliament. In most other par- 
liaments that I know of, each member has a desk to 
write on while the House is carrying on its debate. 
In the House of Commons there is no desk for any 
member, and the rule is that no man is to writea 
line or take a note or read a book or a newspaper in 
the debating chamber itself, except for the actual 
purposes of that debate. You may take a note of 
something said in the speech of a man to which you 
propose to reply You may hold in your hand a cutting 
from a newspaper containing an account of some facts 
by which you propose to strengthen your reply. But 
you must not write an ordinary letter or glance for 
your own amusement at a book or a newspaper. If 
you venture to do anything of the kind you have the 
Sergeant-at-Arms down upon you at once with gentle 
but firm admonition. 

‘‘T have never quite understood why the House of 
Commons should be considered a highly orderly as- 
sembly. I never, during my long acquaintance with 
the House of Commons, could understand where 
its title to be considered an orderly and decorous 
legislative assembly came in. The recent riot— 
for it was nothing short of a riot during the short 
time it lasted—in the House of Commons, was mainly 
caused by the fact that men were pent up so closely 
together that the movement of one man from his place 
suggested to another man that he who first sought to 
push his way through must have had it in his mind 
to assault somebody. But without considering the 
recent riot the. House of Commons is almost the 
noisest and rudest legislative assembly with which I 
have any manner of personal acquaintance. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Account. 


A vivid and valuable description of ‘‘ The House 
of Commons: Its Structure, Rules, and Habits,” is 
contributed to Harper’s by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 
Tt is an interesting instance of what may be termed 
the comparative study of legislatures. Beginning 
with the attendance at prayers, Mr. O’Connor ex- 
plains Mr. Labouchere’s regular and ‘pious atten- 
tion” to the chaplain’s ministrations on the ground 
of his wanting to secure his favorite seat, and ‘‘ the 
rule is inflexible that a seat can be held only for 
one night, and that then it shall be won by attendance 
at prayers.” The cry of ‘‘Speaker, Speaker,” which 
heralds that official’s entry into the House, is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a shout which has a strange indefinable 
effect, however often heard, and stirs the blood some- 
what as the dreams of De Quincey were moved by 
the recollection of the Roman consul passing over the 
Appian Way. It sounds like a reminiscence and mo- 
mentary embodiment of all the fierce struggle, ora- 
torial triumphs, tragic and world-shaking events 
which are associated with the history of the august 
Parliament of Great Britain.” 
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DESK OR NO DESK. 


On this question Mr. O’Connor pronounces a trifle 
unexpectedly: ‘‘A striking difference between the 
House of Commons and the legislatures of America 
is that the House of Commons has no desks for its 
members. They sit close beside each other, with 
nothing but the back of the next bench in front of 
them. There is a small receptacle in front where one 
can lay a few papers, but, as a rule, the ordinary mem- 
ber of the House of Commons has nowhere to hold 
his papers save in his hands—that is, while he is in 
the House. ai8 

‘‘The first thing that strack me in the House of 

. Representatives when I visited it was the much larger 
attendance there than in the House of Commons. 
Except at certain hours of the evening, when the 
business is rather exciting, the attendance in the 
House of Commonsis very small, not usually as many 
as the quorum of forty ; whereas in Washington the 
greater number of the members are usually present— 
at least throughout a good portion of the day. 

‘‘The second thing that struck me at Washington 
was the amount of noise. It seemed tome impossible 
that any man could speak amid the din by which he 
was surrounded. There is as much noise in the 
House of Representatives. whenever even a good 
speaker is addressing it, as there is in Westminster 
when everyone is engaged in putting down a bore. 
This is largely due to the fact that the members in 
Washington are busy with their correspondence, and 
therefore can distract their attention from the 
speaker. . . . 

‘¢On the whole I prefer our system ; and so, I be- 
lieve, do some of the leading men of the American 
Congress. I hada conversation with Mr. Reed while 
he was Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
I understood him to say that he thought the abolition 
of the desk would lead to a reform in the methods of 
the House of Representatives. The absence of the 
desk certainly concentrates the attention of the House 
on the speaking, and in that way makes speaking 
more actual and debating more real.” 


‘¢ RESPONSIVE AS AN ASOLIAN HARP.” 


After observing that ‘‘ though there is ample ac- 
commodation for dining in the House of Commons, 
very few people avail themselves of it,” most mem- 
bers liking to get a breath of fresher air than that of 
the House of Commons, and the diner-out being still 
a power in London, Mr. O’Connor confesses that 
though ‘‘the House of Commons is a very sober as- 
sembly, there are not always wanting indications of 
the enjoyment of the evening meal and its accom- 
paniments.” 

To ‘ question-time” — an institution of which he 
strongly approves—‘‘ there is nothing in an American 
legislature to correspond,” members of the American 
being excluded from both Houses of Congress. 
“There is nothing which gives a more perfect idea 
of the vast extent and the strangely heteregeneous 
composition of the British dominion and British gov- 
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ernment than the questions that stand daily on the 
order paper. They sometimes run up to nearly a 
hundred, and they occupy one or two hours in being 
asked and answered. . . It is a period of sur- 
prise, excitement, laughter, rage. All other 
times are tame and eventless in comparison. 

‘* There is an idea among those unacquainted with 
the House of Commons, and acquainted with the gen- 
eral sombreness and reserve of the English character, 
that the House of Commons is an extremely quiet and 
decorous assembly. The very reverse is the case. It 
is boisterous, noisy and as responsive as an ®olian 
harp to every passing mood.” 


‘‘THAT LITTLE WORD HEAR, HEAR.” 


Mr. O’Connor confesses that meetings in England 
and Scotland, consisting in the majority of English- 
men or Scotchmen, are ‘‘much more enthusiastic ” 
than his Irish-American audiences. ‘Indeed, it is 
only after considerable experience that the speaker 
from Europe gets accustomed to the coldness of 
American autiences. At first it is most depressing 
and disheartening. There are many reasons for this 
feeling, but I believe one of the chief of them is the 
absence of that little word ‘Hear, hear!’” . . . 

““* Hear, hear!’ is the one form of expressing 
emotion which the House of Commons knows.” 


WHO WOULD BE A WHIP? 


Of the whips Mr. O’Connor ‘has much to say that is 
gratifying to British self-esteem. ‘‘To Americans, 
with whom interest in politics is largely circum- 
scribed, nothing can be much more astonishing than 
the class of men who are willing to perform certain 
political duties in England. Of all occupations, one 
would suppose that of whip would be the very last 
which would be coveted by any man in the possession 
of his senses, and not driven to the acceptance of a 
hard lot by the eternal want of pence. For here are 
some of the duties of senior whip: He has to read all 
the’ newspapers every morning, and give an idea of 
their contents to the leader of the House of Commons, 
This means that he must rise pretty early. He has 
then to see the wire pullers, and have a consultation 
about the selection of a candidate for a constituency. 
It may be that he has to settle one of those nasty 
little disputes which arise even in the best-regulated 
parties. He has to attend to the demand of his party 
for speakers to assist at some open-air or indoor dem- 
onstration. . . . Hehas not only to be present when 
the House meets; he has also to remain there until 
the very last division has been taken, and finally he 
has to move that the House adjourn.” 

Yet ‘‘this office, with all its anxieties, is eagerly 
sought by all kinds of people.” Lord Richard Gros- 
venor, whose high rank and wealth is dwelt upon by 
Mr. O’Connor, was whip in the specially trying years 
1880-1885. Mr. O’Connor does not think that he “‘ could 
give a better illustration of the difference between 
the way in which the rich in England and in America 
look upon political life and political office.” 
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IS ENGLAND TO LOSE COMMAND OF THE SEA? 


ORD GEORGE HAMILTON contributes to the 
National Review a dispassionate and statesman- 
like paper on the question: ‘‘ Is England’s Sea-Power 
to be Maintained?” In discussing this.he carefully 
abstains from partisan recriminations or alarmist 
rhetoric. He quotes Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ perfect” sat- 
isfaction at ‘‘ the adequacy and capacity ” of the Brit- 
ish Navy,.and then proceeds ‘to give a plain state- 
ment of the facts: ‘‘The purposes for which the 
British Navy exists are the protection of the colonies, 
commerce and territories of the British Empire, 
against the united naval forces of the two strongest 
existing foreign fleets, by maintaining against such a 
combination the command of the sea. France 
and Russia happened to be then, and are still, those 
two powers, and, therefore, their fleets, present and 
prospective, form the test.” 

Lord Hamilton reasons that since other nations have 
few distant coaling stations and their battleships have 
inferior coaling capacity, the great naval struggle, if it 
came at all, would most probably occur in European 
waters. Hence comparison between the British and 
the allied navies must leave out of count “ all British 
foreign squadrons abroad (except the Mediterranean) 
as being too remote from the centrat conflict, and as 
being mainly composed as second-class cruisers and 
small vessels, whose functions are not to fight battle- 
ships, but to protect commerce.” 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE NAVAL DEFENSE ACT, 


Lord Hamilton then proceeds to make tabulated 
comparison at three periods. ‘In March 1889, before 
the Naval Defense Act was introduced, . . . we 
had of effective battleships 32, of 262,340 tonnage, 
against 23 French and Russian ships of 150,653 ton- 
nage, but . . many of our ships were old. In 
April 1894, at the end of the Naval Defense act, ... 
the five years’ work ending in 1894 , shows in 
battleships alone an addition of 14 ships, 179,300 tons 
to the British fleet, against 13 ships, 120,300 tons to 
the fiests of France and Russia . . . Our ships 
are more modern and have relatively a greater con- 
centration of offensive and defensive power than the 
ships added to the other navies.” 

These figures do not include ‘‘ England’s present 
effective armored and first-class cruisers,” which 
number 29 against a Franco-Russian total of 17. 

Thus, as the case of the three greatest naval pow- 
ers of Europe now stands, ‘‘ although England may 
fairly claim to be equal in strength to her two most 
formidable competitors, no one can pretend that the 
margin of her superiority is such that she can afford 
to rest on her oars.” 

FRANCE AND RUSSIA BUILDING FIVE TIMES AS MUCH 
AS ENGLAND IS. 


Comparing next ‘the prospective building pro- 
gramme of the three countries on January 1, 1894, as 
now known. France and Rassia will have on January 
1, 1894, no less than 23 large ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 210,300 tons, in various stages of construc- 
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tion, against only four of Great Britain, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 56,000. But at the time Iam 
writing, on three out of the four no actual 
work has yet begun.” 

‘‘ These figures,” says Lord Hamilton, ‘‘ indicate an 
urgent danger ahead.” 


The Law of Sea Power. 


The agitation for a strengthened British navy 
naturally finds reflection in the magazines. ‘‘ Nauti- 
cus,” who writes from the point of view of ‘‘ a naval 
expert of neutral nationality,” and of ‘‘a publicist 
who finds in the Indépendance Belge a tribune,” ex- 
pounds in the Fortnightly the laws of ‘‘Sea-Power ; 
Its Past and Future.” He calls attention to the great 
discovery published three years ago, by Captain 
Mahan, of the United States Navy. This was a dis- 
covery of the simple fact that sea-power, whether 
local or universal, cannot be enjoyed by more than 
one tenant in any given district, and of the law that 
‘* sea-power, or mastery of any sea, in proportion as 
it is complete, confers upon its possessor an ultimately 
dominating position with regard to all the countries 
the coasts of which border that sea.” This lawis veri- 
fied in the great wars of history in which navies took 
part. Captain Mahan’s demonstration of it has 
‘‘roused the dockyards of Europe and America to 
unwonted activity.” 

GERMANY, NOT FRANCE, ENGLAND’S RIVAL. 

Many maritime powers forget, however, that ‘‘ sea- 
power does not rest primarily upon the possession of 
a strong navy, but upon the possession and the main- 
tenance of a superior maritime trade. A navy does 
not make trade. Spain had at one time the 
best trade of the two hemispheres. When she lost 
her naval supremacy she also lost her trade. The 
Netherlands inherited Spain’s business, but preserved 
it only so long as the Netherlands navy was equal to 
the task of its guardianship. : 

‘* Tf, to imagine an illustration, a naval war were 
to break out between France and Great Britain, and 
if the latter were to experience a decisive and crush- 
ing defeat at sea, she would lose hér trade. But, in 
the existing circumstances, it would certainly not 
pass under the control of France. There is no doubt 
whatever that Germany, which is already the second 
commercial power, would immediately become the 
first.” : 

Unfortunately France remains ‘‘ blind to the fact 
that the vacated place would be occupied by Ger- 
many. She persists in believing that she could take 
it. And this is because she will not accept Captain 
Mahan’s law of sea-power.” 


WHAT EUROPE HAS A RIGHT TO DEMAND. 

‘Great Britain pretends to the supremacy of the 
sea, and Europe is, upon the whole, resigned to her 
enjoyment of it. But Europe has a right 
to demand that so long as Great Britain continues to 
put forward her claims, she shall support them so 
determinedly and with such a convincing display of 
her ability to maintain them as to accustom her en- 
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vious neighbors to the idea that in a quarrel with her 
they are foredoomed to defeat. Upon no other terms 
is her presence in the Mediterranean either tolerable 
or defensible. Her sea-power has ceased to be 
convincing, undoubted, recognized ; to-morrow it 
could be shattered, perhaps immediately, by France 
alone, if only France had no other preoccupations 
and if she were assured beforehand of Italy’s non-in- 
terference. For the citadel of British sea-power, the 
vantage-point upon which rests the centre of the 
British position in Europe is in the Mediterranean ; 
and, excluded from the Mediterranean, the United 
Kingdom would in a few years be no weightier a 
factor in international politics than the Netherlands 
or Denmark.” 

‘‘Nauticus ” shows by comparative tables British 
naval inferiority to France in the Mediterranean, and 
concludes that England’s ‘‘ present policy of preten- 
sion and powerlessness in the Mediterranean is per- 
haps the most formidable of existing menaces te the 
peace of the world.” 


IS RHETORIC WRECKING IRELAND? 


Bt Fortnightly reviewer who signs himself “‘ X” 

gives us this month his second pessimistic picture 
of ‘‘the Ireland of to-day.” He entitles it ‘“‘The 
Rhetoricians of Ireland.” It is drawn with caustic 
vigor. ‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘common-sense in Ire- 
land, but it almost never gets a chance.” It is mostly 
checked and choked by that ‘‘ disastrous specialty— 
the visitation of oratory.” 

‘“‘The rhetoricians of Ireland eat one another up 
at such a pace that a decade suffices for a genera- 
tion <5 Each succeeding group rises, talks it- 
self into ascendency, and culminates either in securing 
office or in being broken by prison and exile, or on the 
wheel of public disfavor. Sundry general rules are 
observable, too, in the alternations. A given series of 
silver-tongued place-hunters will by reaction produce 
acrop of violent reformers. . Itisastory of 
talk, practically nothing but talk.” 


THE CHANGE UNDER PARNELL. 


In this light the chief Irish movements of the last 
hundred and twenty years are reviewed: ‘From 
Flood to Isaac Butt the controlling idea behind every 
representative Irish voice had been to produce an ef- 
fect upon England and the English. Sometimes the 
design was to cozen or seduce, again to awe and ter- 
rify. Now the thought was to curry immediate fa- 
vor, now to create a dazzling impression of wit and 
eloquence, now to build up that solid sort of repute 
which suggests a judgeship.” 

Biggar and Parnell introduced a new era. They 
imbued their ‘‘ young bloods” with the “ spirit of 
scorn for English applause and of distrust for English 
assent.” ‘‘It is, perhaps, the highest proof of Par- 
nell’s power that for six years he was able to keep 
this big rhetorical force under tolerable control.” 
*‘ The discipline was a rigorous and exacting one.” 


WHAT UNMUZZLED THE RHETORICIANS. 


The result was deeds, not words; the conquest of 
the English Liberal Alliance and the restoration of 
belief in heland as a nation. But ‘the fatal trouble 
was that the new ‘union of hearts’ and the old con- 
tempt for English opinion could not be brought under 
the same blanket. This release from the 
tension of discipline unmuzzled the rhetoricians— 
and in a very short time the Irish Nationalist party 
had gravitated to pretty much the level of the other 
Irish parties that had gone before.” 

Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien are selected as initiators 
of this ‘‘ reversion to type.” When Parnell fell, and 
they were in jail, ‘‘the practical men,” the men of 
the ‘‘ latent common sense in the country,” ‘‘ held the 
national ship off the rocks,” and got the Nationalist 
party into capital fighting trim. With the release of 
the two prisoners began ‘“ the triumph of the rhetori- 
cians within the party organization. There is no 
member of this majority who has to his credit a 
single clause of effective legislation. Collectively 
they have done nothing but talk and write during 
their dozen years of public life. The old taint of self- 
seeking has reappeared. There are charges of cor- 
ruption already in the air, and it will be a matter for 
surprise if, during the lifetime of the present Parlia- 
ment, a formal rupture does not take place.” 


CAMEOS IN EPIGRAM. 


Then we are presented with a series of what pur- 
port to be photographs in epigram of the Irish lead- 
ers. ‘‘ Exaggeration is said to be an Irish failing ; 
with Mr. O’Brien it is a disease.” At first ‘‘he im- 
pressed his associates as a modest man and a good 
fellow.” Then ‘‘he blossomed forth suddenly as the 
most tremendous egotist of anybody’s acquaintance ” 
who is yet sincerely conscious of his own utter unpre- 
tentiousness. Mr. Dillon “is a narrow man, self- 
centred to a remarkable degree, and with an ex- 
tremely small stock of ideas.” 

Of Michael Davitt we are told: ‘‘ Where other 
men carry written the lessons gained in human con- 
tact, and acquired knowledge of their fellows, he has 
a blank space. He does not get on smoothly with 
others ; he picks his co-workers badly ; he gets jeal- 
ous of the wrong people, and is perpetually looking 
for figs among the thistle spikes. 

‘*Mr. Edward Blake, who was imported from Can- 
ada, will go back again some time at the spontaneous 
suggestion of an entire Irish party. It was 
hardly worth while to go so far at this late day for an 
inferior imitation of Butt.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s plans and ambitions ‘do not 
bear any appreciable relation to Ireland whatever :” 
“This self-constituted Directory, having gathered 
into its hands the reins once held in Parnell’s vice- 
like grasp, discloses no disposition to drive anywhere. 
Its sole discoverable idea is to stop still and make 
speeches from the box seat.” 

Nevertheless ‘‘ X.” declares ‘‘ the defeat of the prac- 
tical men” to be ‘‘ more apparent than real.’ 
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HOW FRANCE GOT GOOD ROADS. 


N Paving, Mr. Arthur Lagron tells ‘‘ How France 
Got Good Roads,” and his article contains valu- 
able information for the many people interested in the 
improvement of country roads in the United States. 
France, asis well known, has one of the best systems of 
roads in the world. In that country the roads are di- 
vided into three classes, the national roads, built and 
maintained by the government, and the department 
roads, built and maintained by the departments, and 
vicinal roads. Besides the villages have a number of 
small roads or streets leading to their most impor- 
tant points. Most of the national roads were built by 
the government for general use previous to the rail- 
roads, when freight was hauled from city to city by 
horse power and public hacks were all the luxury a 
traveler could enjoy. The roads of France are not, 
it would appear, the result of a slow, progressive 
process. Mr. Lagron tells us that about fifty years 
ago France was in as bad a condition as we are at 

present. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE HERE. 


Considering the question ‘‘How can we do some- 
thing similar here,” Mr. Lagron says: ‘‘ The most 
serious objection I have heard against such a ques- 
tion is that the citizens of the United States are too 
proud to surrender their rights. Each town and 
township having charge of the roads will not let the 
State infringe upon their privileges. I do not pretend 
to dictate to our legislatures what they ought to do, 
but it is evident from our experience of the past that 
a power must be created to order and build roads ; in 
other words, there must be a centralization or there 
will'be no unity of action. 

“ With unity of action we will have uniformity of 
work. Some localities have good road-making ma- 
terials; some have not. Some towns will be so situ- 
ated as to have but a small mileage of roads to 
build, where others will have more than their share. 
The centralization will balance the expenses more 
evenly, and whatever assessments are made, special 
taxation to property owners should be but a small 
fraction, county and State paying the rest. 

‘* My opinion is that when the proper authority has 
decided that a road should be built between two 
points, passing through one or more other points, a 
careful survey ought to be made somewhat like for a 
railroad, looking for the straightest line with the best 
grade and cheapest location. Of course it would be 
policy not to injure farms unless for a real benefit to 
the road. Then when the survey should be approved, 
a law should be passed to order it built, the right of 
way secured or condemned, the assessments made 
upon the State, the counties and the property owners 
in a certain district through which the road should 
pass. Then let competent engineers take charge of 
the construction according to approved specifica- 
tions. 

‘* By no means should the vigilance of the central 
power stop here. The question of maintenance is of 
vital importance and should not be neglected.” 
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THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. 
As Sketched by a French Artist. 


ie recent numbers of the Revue des Deux Mondes 

M. Réné Bazin has published three interesting 
articles on ‘‘ The Italians of To-day.” They are very 
eloquently written ; but somany fine descriptions of 
Rome and the Campagna exist in literature that the 
practical details of architecture and husbandry con- 
tained in its pages are best worth specifying. 

ROME. 


Rome is in reality quite a small town, and during 
the last twenty years it has been struggling in the 
grip of an alien civilization. Its population has nearly 
doubled since 1870; for it had then 226,000 inhabit- 
itants, and now can boast of nearly 400,000. Out of 
four people walking in a Roman street barely half are 
Romans. And to house this surplus of strangers the 
old city has been pierced as by dividing knives, an at- 
tempt being made to construct new streets on a regu- 
lar plan, of which the chief example is the long hand- 
some Via Nazionale, which possesses undeniable 
beauty, but might just as well be a thoroughfare in 
Turin or Milan. Baron Haussmann was in Rome 
when the Italians became masters of the city, and the 
trace of his transforming hands is still plainly to be 
seen. The fever of speculation which seized upon the 
Roman nobles and made them play into the hands of 
building firms, and the devastating ruin which fell 
upon the spiders as well as upon the flies, has become 
matter of history. Olid travelers who remember the 
Rome of their youth wail over the desecration, and say 
that a unique result of ages has been destroyed for the 
creation of a handsome town like any other town; 
that the new houses are blindingly white or unpleas- 
antly yellow, and the pity of it is that innumerable 
buildings are left unfinished, the openings walled up 
with boards and sometimes literally inhabited by 
squatters. In some instances fine frescoes adorn the 
walls of half-built buildings, but the dire fate of com- 
mercial failure fell upon the masters and men, and a 
washerwoman may be seen carrying her pile of linen 
up the unfinished stairs. M. Bazin tells us that the 
army of 50,000 workmen, contractors, artisans and 
speculators put to flight by the crisis are gone, and 
there is no sign of their return. 


THE CAMPAGNA, 


Leaving Rome, which must ever possess the Coli- 
seum and the Vatican, the seven Basilicas, the rushing 
fountains of the past, and whose new streets must be 
endured with resignation, M. Bazin bids us take our 
stand with him on the steps of St. John Lateran and 
look across the Campagna. The Agro, or vast land 
surrounding Rome on every side, is full of tormenting 
questions and the subject of most contradictory state- 
ments. Enterprising husbandmen of all ranks try 
their hands on it, but it is full of fever, and in the 
old Roman literature we find lamentations over the 
malaria which might have been written yesterday, 
and amidst the ruins of ancient suburban houses of 
the larger sort are votive stones to the great goddess 
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- Fever. What the Popes did, what the Italian govern- 
ment has done or tried to do, and the story of the 
immense emigration of Italians to foreign countries, 
notably to South America, leaving this great and al- 
most uncultivated desert at their very gates, is told 
very powerfully and picturesquely by M. Bazin. 
While the rural Italians are leaving their native land, 
the mountaineers of the Abruzzi are being brought 
down in hordes to work on the great estates. These 
poor people receive the smallest pay; they are con- 
tracted for as if they were all but slaves. M. Bazin’s 
article is full of feelings of picturesque description. 
Rome enthroned in its Campagna is the most striking 
and poetical place in the world; but there appears to 
be a spell upon all attempts to make it a satisfactory 
home for modern civilization. Crops there are, and 
herds of cattle, and men and beasts compose endless 
unsought pictures ; but the genius of the people and 
place seems to refuse assimilation, and the tide of life 
beats up against those ancient ramparts and is worsted 
in the struggle. 

NAPLES. 

M. Réné Bazin’s concluding article on ‘‘ The 
Italians of To-day ” deals with the South of Italy, and 
opens with a piteous picture of Naples. The older 
portions of the town, those inhabited by the poorer 
part of the population, were always narrow and 
squalid, and the piercing of new streets has much 
impaired their condition. Asso often happens, the 
artificial creation of a workman’s quarter has not an- 
swered ; the new flats are taken by the better class of 
artisans, and the world of small dealers, sellers of 
fruit, fish and macaroni, and the hand-to-mouth 
classes driving small trades, or living on beggary, 
cannot move into a distant quarter of the city with- 
out dislocating their precarious industries. When the 
cholera seizes on the older streets of Naples it carries 
off a thousand victims daily, and M. Bazin leaves on 
the mind of the reader an impression that nothing 
effectual is being done in the way of remedy. 

M. Bazin gives a terrible picture of the condition of 
the Neapolitan poor, who actually see day by day 
great palace-like houses erected, not so much in the 
place of, but absolutely above the miserable hovels 
which represent to them home. In many cases whole 
families are turned out at a moment’s warning when 
the edifice above them is advancing near completion. 


THE DESERTED GARDEN OF EUROPE, 


The country districts of South Italy are in an even 
worse plight, and nothing is left for the peasants to do 
but emigrate to the South American States; more 
than eighty thousand men went in one twelve months, 
yet M. Bazin observes that in Calabria he looked out 
from the train on more than three hundred kilometres 
of lonely uncultivated districts. As for the country 
populations at Reggio, where bergamot scent is dis- 
tilled, the workmen go to bed at five in the afternoon, 
rise at ten, and work all the night through, and until 
three the next afternoon. For these fifteen hours’ 
hard work in the scent factories they are paid the 
sum of one shilling a day. Their food is naturally 


innocent of meat or wine ; breakfast being composed 
of pepper-pods dipped in oil and eaten with black 
bread. 

Whether modern Italy can ever be brought success- 
fully into the ways and methods of the nineteenth 
century remains to be seen. The transition from the 
medieval to the modern world has been too sudden, 
the country has not developed from within, all so- 
called improvements having been imported from with- 
out, and as yet alien to the genius of the Italian 
people. As is but natural from his point of view, the 
author of the article looks forward to a day, when, 
discarding the Triple Alliance, Italy will awake to a 
better tradition, and seek both prosperity and safety 
by entering into amicable relations with France. 





MATABELE MANNERS. 


EN years’ residence among the Matabeles enable 
the Rev. D. Carnegie, of Hope Fountain, a 
London Missionary Society station in their land, to 
furnish to the Sunday at Home a very interesting 
series of papers on Matabele customs and beliefs. On 
Lobengula and his government, Mr. Carnegie thus 
pronounces: ‘‘He is their god, who rules by fear, 
overrides justice, kills the innocent, plunders his 
peaceful neighbors’ cattle ; is, in fact, as far as it suits 
his cunning heathen craftiness, the same sort of a 
monster as his father was. Round this heathen 
monarch and his counselors cling tenaciously super- 
stition, witchcraft, and caste, which are other names 
for what we term the government of the country, 
which really is no government worthy of the name, 
but a patched-up combination of heathen laws and 
customs, of self-conceitedness, pride, and arrogance 
and ignorance, upheld by fear and terror, guarded by 
jealousy and revenge, and the frequent sacrifice of 
human life. 
LOBENGULA’S TITLES. 

Thus far the missionary. The Matabele lavish on 
Lo Ben among other laudatory titles these: ‘‘ The 
Heavens, The Spearer of the Heavens, Rain-maker, 
Great Father, Great Mother, Great King, Great 
Black King, King of Kings, King of Heaven and 
Earth. At the dance they often call him by 
the titles of Rain, The Full River, Mighty Gushing 
Sounding Water, The God of Rain, Rain-maker, and 
other such high-flowing phrases. . Many think 
that by some strange process or other the sun dies every 
evening, and a new one is born every morning. This 
opinion is more general in regard to the moon. They 
believe that the chief creates the new moon every 
month, and on their first seeing it they thank the 
king. 

The war dance alluded to takes place every year in 
January and February: “ This is held at Buluwayo, 
where people from every town in the land congregate, 
dressed up in all their finery, which includes black 
and spotted calico, pink and black beads, twisted 
round their legs, necks and arms; skins—monkey, 
tiger cat, jennette, buck, sheep ; old coats, shirts, hats 
and patches of rags of every description. It is the 
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annual gala fair to which they come to thank and 
praise the chief for sending the rain.” 


‘*NO WORK, NO FOOD.” 


With all their savagery the Matebele are civilized 
enough to impose the labor test on every rank: ‘‘ Lazy 
persons who will not help in sowing or reaping are 
driven from town to town. No work, no food is the 
motto for them. The queens’ themselves dig their 
gardens, and everybody who can must help to prepare 
for the dry season.” 

Unfortunately, industry does not destroy mendic- 
ity: ‘‘From the queens and head indunas, down to 
the meanest slave, men and women, and boys and 
girls, all of them are persistent beggars. Their 
reason for having this begging propensity so largely 
developed is ‘ Because,’ they say, ‘we white people 
were created in the long ago—long before them, 
which accounts for us having so many good things 
and they so few.’” 

A RICH LAND. 


Mr. Carnegie speaks highly of the resources of the 
land: ‘The soil is very well suited for all kinds of 
European seeds. You may have two crops a year, 
and good ones too, provided you attend to your land 
as you ought to do. You need never be without green 
vegetables all the year round; fruit trees grow luxu- 
riantly, grapes and oranges and bananas flourish 
abundantly. The land is rich with deep soil, the val- 
leys are well watered, and fountains bubble up every- 
where. Irrigation can be made easy; hundreds and 
thousands of cattle, sheep, and bucks graze here, and 
many more would but for the primitive mode of rear- 
ing live stock. No doubt coffee, tea and cocoa 
would also grow if they were planted ; and the settler 
may reckon on fir, spruce, larch, and other kinds of 
trees thriving as well.” 


THE KING’S PALACE. 


‘In a similar article in the Leiswre Hour Mr. Car- 
negie gives this picture of the royal residence : ‘‘ There 
is a dwelling house of red brick at Buluwayo, with 
three apartments in it, in which are kept tobacco, 
mats, skins, picks, corn, beer, calabashes and various 
other articles. One or two pictures grace the walls, 
the plaster of which, when I was last there, had 
partly fallen off, and which can scarcely be discerned 
on account of dust and cobwebs. Her Majesty the 
Queen’s picture is there among others. Rats and 
bats, not to mention other live creatures, ants, 
beetles and such like, abound in every part of the 
house. The original fire place is discarded, and an- 
other one, in the form of an old broken clay pot 
placed in the middle of the floor, is used instead. 

‘*Outside in the veranda are tusks of ivory, rhi- 
noceros’ heads, lions’ skins, tigers’ skins, a box or two. 
an old chair and some native-made baskets. Just 
alongside is another brick building in which are 
stored clothing, calicoes, beads, shawls, guns, powder 
and other lumber. A brick wagon house, recently 
built in place of an old pole one, is on the ‘sun up 
side of the large building, while at the back, and 
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partly round this inner yard are the huts of the 
queens and their slaves. Just hard by the wagon 
house is the cattle kraal ; and beyond it the large 
open inclosure some thousand yards in diameter, 
round which are built the huts of the town of Bulu- 
wayo.” 





A PLAGUE OF RABBITS. 

N the December Lippincott’s Mr. J. A. Ingram 
gives some startling statistics of the plague which 
came upon the Australian settlers through their inad- 
vertence inintroducing bunny to their far away East- 
ern continent. Three pairs of rabbits were brought by 
an enterprising settler and deposited upon the 2,900,- 
000 square miles of Austrailia. They were naturally 
for some time regarded as curiosities, but having 
multiplied exceedingly, to the manifest delight and 
fatness of the wild dogs and various other carnivora, 
they finally exceeded the capacity of these predatory 
animals, and began to be noticed in unpleasant num- 
bers among the gardens of the settlers, who were 

themselves becoming more and more numerous. 

‘* As the bunnies continued to increase the havoc 
on the crops became greater and the destruction in 
orchards and gardens more general. The colonists 
became frantic with their grievance. They called 
a public meeting to consider the matter. After much 
argument, it was decided that either the rabbits or 
the colonists would have to leave. A crusade was 
organized against the intruders. Volunteers were 
enlisted and companies organized. The forces moved 
in mass on the animals. The rabbits moved in mass 
elsewhere. Their migration did not improve the 
condition of adjacent districts, nor advance the wel- 
fare of the neighboring settlers. The reception of 
the rabbits was neither cordial nor pleasant. Hos- 
tilities were declared in advance, and extermination 
began on their arrival. 

A GREAT ARMY OF BUNNIES. 

‘*On account of dangerous conditions and hostile 
surroundings, the rabbits formed resolutions of con- 
federation, and banded themselves into herds for 
general security and private protection. The herds 
doubled and quadrupled within a few months. As 
their moving hosts grew they covered the plains like 
the locusts of Egypt, and swarmed along the borders 
like sands on the sea-shore. The great armies of 
bunnies finally numbered millions and tens of 
millions. They moved over the settlements in such 
masses as to devastate the farms, deplete the fields, 
and lay waste whole districts. The grass on the 
plains was eaten up and the pasturage destroyed ; the 
track of the devastating hosts was left as barren as a 
desert. No sprig of grass was seen or blade of herb- 
age left. The cattle were driven away into other 
provinces, or starved on naked plains. The flocks 
died or were removed from the pathway of the de- 
vouring plague. The grazing interests were no less 
injured than the agricultural. 

‘*The people found themselves powerless to cope 
with their raiding adversaries. Their forces were in- 
adequate to the war. The increase of the rabbits 
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surpassed the powers of computation, and the deso- 
lation was widespread. 

‘«The nimble legions passed to and fro over the land 
like an avalanche of destruction, consuming whatever 
came before them. The continent became checkered 
with the tracks of the roving scourge. 

‘‘The colonists again assembled themselves, Their 
condition was desperate, their future most unpromis- 
ing. The rabbits had possession of the land, and bade 
fair to take charge of the country. The attempt to 
exterminate the furry hosts had been like an attempt 
to sweep back the waves of the ocean. The more the 
people exterminated, the faster the animals increased. 
Rabbits reproduce when four months of age. They 
have eight little ones ina litter. They breed seven 
times a year, and ina few years the offspring of one 
pair number millions. 

HYDROPHOBIA AS A MEDICINE. 

At last the colonial parliament had to take up the 
cudgels in the settlers’ fight with the rabbits and a 
reward of $125,000 was offered to any one who would 
invent a way of relieving the colony of the pests. 
Thousands of people tried, companies and syndicates 
being formed to advance means for accomplishing 
the desirable end. Pasteur finally evolved the original 
theory that by inoculating certain of the rabbits 
and introducing hydrophobia into the systems of a 
few hundred bunnies, they would bite their comrades 
and their comrades would bite their comrades, and so 
on until madness would take off the whole tribe. The 
French scientist’s experts had actually arrived in 
Australia with their hypodermic syringes when the 
Australians suddenly considered that this cure might 
be worse than the disease, since their dogs would 
bite the mad rabbits and there would be the pleasant 
prospect of having the whole continent go mad, so 
that that scheme was abandoned at the last moment. 


HOW THE RABBITS WERE FINALLY EXTERMINATED. 

‘‘One hundred million acres of territory were over- 
run by the animals. Although the raiders killed 
2,528,000 rabbits per year, and received a bounty from 
the government for each of the scalps, the rabbits re- 
mained in full force. But the great drought of 1888 
excelled Pasteur’s remedy and all the guns and canines 
in Australia. The lakes and watercourses were fenced 
in by wire screens, and the animals died by millions 
from thirst. Shutting out the water from the bunnies 
has been found the most successful weapon in all the 
arsenal of destruction. 

‘‘ Wire fences were the final resort of the colonists. 
It was seen that the only way to protect adjacent dis- 
tricts from invasion was to fence in the territory oc- 
cupied by the rabbits. A fence, two hundred and 
seven miles in length, was constructed from Narro- 
mine, on the Macquarie River, to Bourke, on the 
Darling River. It was then continued to Barringun, 
a distance of eighty-four miles. The cost of the 
fences was four hundred and ten dollars per mile. 
Other colonies concluded to follow this example. A 
fence was constructed along the South Australian 
border from the river Murray a distance of two hun- 


dred miles, and then continued one hundred and 
forty-four miles to the northwest corner of the colony. 
Queensland also thought it needed some fences. One 
was built along the southern line of that colony for 
two hundred and sixty miles, to connect with the 
northeast corner of New South Wales. Another 
fence, three hundred and forty miles in length, was 
projected in New South Wales from Albury to Tran- 


* zie. 


‘*When these fences effect a connection with the 
other fences the rabbits will be surrounded, and their 
extermination can by military supervision be reduced 
to a system. Fences can be handled instead of troops. 
Raiders can move on the rabbits with wire in the 
place of arms. Fences can be used within fences. 
The screens can be advanced, shifted, and deployed 
to accomplish strategic ends and to achieve extra- 
ordinary slaughters. The wires have been put in 
training and moved on the animals with the most. 
successful results.” 


HOW OUR ANCESTORS SPENT THEIR HOLIDAYS 


N instructive and amusing article is that in the 
Jouvelle Revue on the medicinal baths of the 
Middle Ages, by M. Fernand Engerand. Towns may 
come and towns may go, as war and commerce de- 
cide; but wherever curative springs, hot or cold, 
start unbidden from the earth, we usually find them 
frequented, from age to age, by an unending stream 
of visitors. 
THE HEALTH RESORTS OF THE SAVOYARD VALLEY. 


The Romans have left traces of their thermal es- 
tablishments all over France. The great arth in the 
market place of Aix-les-Bains, and the remains of 
conduits and baths underneath the flowery gardens. 
of a neighboring villa, testify to the long record of 
the Savoyard valley ; and the early Gauls adopted 
the habits of the Roman imperial colonists and bathed 
and feasted in like manner. But when Attila came 
down with his Huns they wrecked the complicated 
bathing arrangements, and that generation bathed no 
more. On the withdrawal of the barbarians into 
Germany, the natives, however, set to work to restore: 
the conduits, and in 484 we find Prince Ambron, son 
of Clodion the Hairy, bathing at Plombiéres and at 
Luxeuil, where arose a legend of the seventh century, 
telling how St. Agile restored a dead man drowned 
in the bath. Aix in Provence was sought by invalids 
during three centuries, but Charlemange preferred 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and fixed there the abode of his later 
years for the express purpose of enjoying the hot 
springs; he liked bathing in company, and his court- 
iers disported with him in the water. 

CAUTERETS AND SPA. 

Then came the turn of Cauterets in the Pyrenees, 
and of Spa on the skirt of the Ardennes. We hardly 
realize that Spa was a popular watering place in the 
time of Willian the Conqueror, and that invalids 
camped out in tents because the little old town was 
too small to hold them. In the fourteenth century 
we find an ironmaster buying wood from the Bishop 
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of Liége and building ‘‘ Young Spa,” near the spring 
called the Pouhon. 


THE MEDIA'VAL BATHS OF SWITZERLAND. 


But the strangest story of medisval baths is that 
told by Pogge, the Florentine Secretary at the Coun- 
cil of Constance in 1415. Not far from Zurich are 
sulphur springs still enjoying a mild reputation 
among the serious and decorous, Swiss people. They 
had been discovered, named and used by the Romans, 
and may now be found in the then Gazetteer, under 
the head of Bade, near Aarnau. They were not of 
much importance in classic times and are not of much 
importance now, but in 1415 they were the height of 
fashion! From a radius of two hundred miles and 
farther, if the trouble and perils of the journey could 
be surmounted, came the bathers, not, generally 
speaking, on account of illness, but because they de- 
sired a complete holiday ; and according to a long 
letter written by the Florentine to a friend they seem 
to have had a merry time indeed. Neither Bath in 
the last century, nor Nice, Vichy or Royat in the 
present day, can boast of such carnivalesque diver- 
sions. The bathers lunched in the water off floating 
trays made of cork ; their hair was garlanded with 
flowers, tied up with ribbons. Men, women and 
children played games and indulged in the wildest 
gaiety. Pogge, the Florentine, seems to have enjoyed 
it all very much, but we may well be thankful that 
times are quieter now. 


“THE MEN OF ACADIE” IN ANOTHER LIGHT. 


R. T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON continues in 
thie Sunday Magazine his chivalrous endeavor 
to vindicate the British name from the aspersions cast 


on it by Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” He quotes from 
French authorities to show that when peace was de- 
clared between France and England, French priests 
stirred up savages to massacre Englishmen, and 
French governors supplied the murderers with arms 
and ammunition. He tells how a French governor 
wrote: ‘‘ In order that the savages may do their part 
courageously a few Acadians, dressed and painted in 
their way, could join them to strike the English.” 


‘*‘NOT THE SIMPLE PEASANTS OF THE POETIC STORY.” 


“The Acadians, then,” rejoins Dr. Stephenson, 
‘‘ were not the innocent, simple peasants of the poetic 
story.” Abbé le Loutre, Vicar-General of Acadie, 
‘‘ habitually employed the savages whom he had con- 
verted (!) to terrorize those Acadians who were dis- 
posed to dwell peaceably under English rule, and he 
was the contriver and patron of innumerable vil- 
lainies. 

‘* The English colonists had abundant reason to fear 
the continued presence within their borders of a pop- 
ulation belonging to an alien race under the complete 
control of a hostile and unscrupulous priesthood ; 
who were not ashamed, at least at times, to assist 
savages in their murderous raids, and who declined to 
give, by oath or otherwise, any sufficient assurance of 
their having accepted in good faith the government 
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under which they were living in security and free- 
dom. 

“Yet many attempts were made to bring them to a 
better mind; and long forbearance was exercised 
towards them. They were absolutely free of all 
taxation. 

On their instantly demanding the return of their 
weapons, of which their hostile actions had compelled 


. the British authorities to deprive them, they were 


told that they must take the full oath of allegiance, 
and that if they refused ‘‘ effectual measures ought 
to be taken to remove all such recusants out of the 
province.” Their deputies point blank and twice 
over refused to take the oath. Deportation was thus 
the only alternative left to the British Government. 
‘Tt should also be remembered that this was not the 
first deportation of Acadians. What the British did, 
after long years of forbearance and as a measure of 
self-protection, the French had for years been doing, 
with all the power of the sword and crosier, as a 
matter of policy.” 


THE STORY OF THE DEPORTATION. 

‘The deportation in ‘Evangeline’s’ country was 
entrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Winslow, a colonial 
officer, descended from the Winslows of “‘ Mayflower” 
fame. He seems to have been a humane man, to 
whom his task was very obnoxious, and who strove 
to do it with as much consideration as was possible. 
The deportation ‘was of necessity forcible. If no 
stratagem had been used, the men would have taken 
to the forests, and there, joined by the savages, would 
have maintained a fierce guerillawar . . and the 
pacification of the province would have been impos- 
sible for a generation. The men were therefore sum- 
moned to the church to hear a proclamation on a 
given day. The proclamation told them their fate 
and the reasons of it. They were detained in custody, 
but their families were allowed to bring them pro- 
visions, and to hold reasonable communication with 
them. Twenty each day were allowed to go home to 
settle their affairs, and every effort was made to se- 
cure not only that families should not be separated, 
but even that neighbors should go in the same ship. 

The whole deportation occupied, not a few 
hours, as the poem states, but many weeks, and the 
measure, stern, indeed, even though it was necessary, 
was carried out with as much consideration as.in the 
nature of the case was pgqssible. 

‘‘Tf this stern and lamentable deed had to be done, 
it was only done after long forbearance, after plain 
and repeated warning, and with such care as was pos- 
sible to prevent needless aggravation of the suffering 
that was inevitable.” 


In the Popular Science Monthly, Prof. Warren Up- 
ham, after reviewing the investigations and estimates 
of well known scientists such as Lord Kelvin, Dar- 
win, Geikie, Dana, Davis and Wallace, concludes 
that not over one hundred billion years have ensued 
since the first crust was formed on what is now 
known as the earth. 














CLIPPING THE LAURELS OF COLUMBUS. 
FORESTALLED BY THE NORSEMEN. 


Dr. Murray, of the ‘‘ Challenger ” expedition, tells, 
in the Scottish Geographical Magazine, of the Norse- 
men who discovered and colonized Iceland and 
Greenland in the ninth century, and went on to 
forestall Columbus by well nigh half a millen- 
nium. ‘In the year 1000 Leif Erikson and his 
companions discovered the coasts of Labrador and 
Newfoundland (Helluland), Nova Scotia (Markland), 
and. New England (Vinland), but the voyages of 
these bold mariners were wholly unknown to the 
nations who did not speak the ancient language of 
the North. The settlements formed by 
Thorfinn and others early in the eleventh century 
were soon abandoned, and in 1347 we have the last 
record of a voyage to America. It is doubtful 
if Columbus had ever heard of these voyages.” 


ANTICIPATED BY ANCIENT GREEKS, 


The Renaissance, dispelling the geographical night 
of the Middle Ages, brought to light the ideas of the 
scientific Greeks. Aristotle had established the 
sphericity of the earth, and argued that India and the 
Pillars of Hercules were near to each other. Eratos- 
thenes (third century B.c.) had estimated the circum- 
ference of the earth at 25,000 geographical miles. The 
Italian poet, Pulci, published in 1481 a poem in which 
he predicted ‘‘ the discovery of a new hemisphere and 
the circumnavigation of the globe :” 


ey his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 
Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. : 
= s Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 
The dullest seaboat soon shall wing her way. 
Men shall descry another hemisphere, 
Since to one common centre all things tend. 
Such was the intellectual atmosphere in which Co- 
lumbus formed his great enterprise. 


ECLIPSED BY MAGELLAN, 


The palm of ‘‘the most extraordinary voyage on 
record,” Dr. Murray awards to Magellan, when for 
ninety-nine days he ploughed the waters of the Pa- 
cific—a voyage ‘“‘ far surpassing the exploit of Colum- 
bus in the Atlantic, both in boldness and in the effect 
it produced on geographical conceptions. Though he 
died at the Philippines, and though only one of his 
vessels ultimately reached Spain, Magellan had finally 
solved the problem of western navigatien. the spher- 
icity of the earth, and the existence of the antipodes. 
. . . Fifty-seven years elapsed before Drake ac- 
complished the second circumnavigation of ,the 
globe.” 

The whole review of geographical progress leading 
up to and beyond Columbus is masterly and replete 
with valuable information. The appended ‘“ maps of 
the world, according to early geographers,” constitute 
in themselves a liberal education in the evolution of 


geography. 
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THE BEGINNING OF MAN. 


66 HE Beginning of Man and the Age of the 

Race” is the subject of an article in the 
Forum, by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, one of the fore- 
most anthropologists of the time. The very earliest 
deposit in which there may be said to be a general 
agreement that man’s remains are found is that 
called the ‘‘ Drift,” a series of gravel beds in the val- 
ley of the Thames in England, Somme in France, and 
the Manzanares in Spain, and elsewhere in western 
Europe. In these beds hisstone tools and weapons are 
found lying in undisturbed relations with bones of 
animals long since extinct, and which under the pres: 
ent conditions of the climate could not exist in that 
locality, these animals belonging to a tropical or sub- 
tropical fauna. From this one is led to believe that 
man lived there at an early date when the climate 
was much warmer than now, and that he had lived 
there for a long time, for thousands of his implements 
have been found in various strata and scattered over 
a wide area. 

WHEN MAN FIRST APPEARED. 


After this warm period, a period of extreme cold 
descended from the north over central and western 
Europe. Huge glaciers covered Scotland, Scandina- 
via and Switzerland, and the forests of France were 
the haunts of Arctic quadrupeds and birds, of musk- 
ox, reindeer and the white fox. Man, however, 
weathered this cold period and continued to roam the 
woods and fish the streams, transferring his habita- 
tions to natural caves, where evidence of his hunts 
and his battles are still to be found. This period of 
cold is what is called the “‘ glacial period” and by 
some of our most learned geologists the length of this 
“icy age” has been placed from twenty to thirty 
thousand years. Adding this to the former calcula- 
tion, and allowing a reasonable time for primeval 
man to develop and spread over the area in which he 
lived, we have as the approximate time since man has 
appeared in Europe— where, up to date, we have 
found the earliest trace of his existence—about fifty 
thousand years. This Mr. Brinton regards as the 
minimum allowance for him. Some writers of emi- 
nence have required two hundred thousand years to 
explain all these changes in climate, in organic life, 
and in geological deposition, but Mr. Brinton points 
out that the tendency of late years has been toward 
a reduction of these figures, especially by field geolo- 
gists, who seem to be moreimpressed with the rapidity 
of natural actions than heretofore. 


THEORIES OF MAN’S ORIGIN. 


Coming next to the consideration of the origin of 
man, Dr. Brinton declares that ‘there is no trace 
anywhere of the missing link. No evidence that man 
developed out of some lower animal by long series of 
slow changes.” Nor does he accept the doctrine of 
apecific creation as a scientific explanation. There is 
a third possible theory of the origin of man which 
Dr. Brinton holds is as good as another, namely, that 
called ‘‘ evolution per saltum,” or witha jump. “It 
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is that process, whatever it may be, which produces 
‘sports’ in plants and ‘cranks’ and ‘ geniuses’ in re- 
spectable families. No doctrine of ‘heredity’ or 
‘atavism’ or ‘reversion’ can explain these prodigies 
or monsters, as they happen to be. A family of we 
know not which of the higher mammals, perhaps the 
great tree ape which then lived in the warm regions 
of Central France, may have produced a few ‘sports,’ 
widely different physically and' mentally from their 
parents, and these ‘sports’ were the ancestors of 
mankind. This is a theory which asks for its ac- 
ceptance no blind faith in the dogmatic assertions 
either of science or religious tradition.” 


WHERE MAN FIRST APPEARED. 


As to where man first appeared, Dr. Brinton says : 
‘‘In fact, we are limited by a series of exclusions 
to the southern slope of that great mountain chain 
which begins in Western Europe and Africa with the 
Atlas Mountains, the Cantabrian Alps and the Pyre- 
nees and continues to the Himalayas and their eastern 
extensions in Farther India. Somewhere along this 
line in Southern Asia, or in Southern Europe, or in 
Northern Africa, we may confidently say man first 
opened his eyes upon the world about him. Up to 
the present time his earliest vestiges have been ex- 
humed in the extreme west of this region, but that 
may be because there search has been more diligently 
made, but the fact remains that speaking from present 
knowledge we know of man nowhere earlier than in 
England, France and the Iberian peninsula.” 


ARE ATOMS ALIVE? 


RITING ‘On the Nature of Electricity” in 
Merry England for November, Rev. J. A. 
Dewe argues that *‘ there is in every material atom a 
principle of motion,” that life is such a principle, and 
that ‘‘ the more science advances, the more it dis- 
covers that life is bound up with the most elementary 
forms of matter. Numerous discoveries, 
moreover, uphold the theory that all material nature 
is thus animated ; the tartar upon our teeth, the cor- 
puscles in our blood, the liquids contained in plants 
and vegetables, are all living.” 

Electricity, magnetism, terrestrial attraction, Mr. 
Dewe holds to be ‘‘ merely one and the same power 
acting with different forms and kinds of intensity. 
That power is generated by the action und reaction 
of material atoms one upon the other. It increases 
in intensity according as the superficies of the atoms 
are so placed that their centres can enter into the 
closest proximity, thus producing the three different 
grades of ordinary attraction, magnetism and elec- 
tricity. The reason why the centres of the atoms— 
or, to speak more correctly, the atoms themselves— 
are thus spontaneously drawn toward each other is 
to be found inthe fact, which is being daily proved 
to be more and more universal, that each atom is 
animated by a principle of life and feeling. This 
alone in the whole range of nature is found to be a 
spontaneous cause of motion. ‘ A rudi- 
mentary life there mfist be attached to every atom, 


however small ; from the highest to the lowest organ- 
ism there is present life, which, indeed, gradually di- 
minishes so as to become imperceptible in its manifes- 
tations, but never does it become altogether extinct.” 


THE MUSIC OF RUSSIA. 
The Late Peter Tschaikowsky. 
“¢ HE music of Russia” has been a favorite sub- 
ject during the last few months. First, 


there were the papers on the music of various nations 
read at the congress at the Chicago exhibition, and 
reprinted in a number of magazines ; later M. Albert 
Soubies published a ‘‘ History of Russian Music: ” 
and now the death of M. Tschaikowsky again draws 
Several magazines contain 


attention to the subject. 


THE LATE M. TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


articles on the late Russian composer, the most in- 
teresting perhaps being that on his lyrical drama, 
‘‘ Eugene Onegin,” in the November number of the 
New Quarterly Musical Review. 


RUBINSTEIN AND TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


‘* Russian music (says the reviewer) is evidently on 
the ascendant, for the names of Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky are growing as familiar to our ears as 
those of Brahms, Dvorak and Gounod, not to speak 
of the host cf new Russian composers, of whom our 
musical journals are constantly informing us. Both 
Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, however, stand out 
far and away in advance of their native contempo- 
raries, and on the Continent take rank among the 
greatest living composers. 

‘* The works of the former are, to a certain extent, 
cast in the classic mold, and are characterized by 
rugged grandeur, bold conception and breadth of 
melody ; while Tschaikowsky shows a stronger lean- 
ing toward the modern romantic school, relying for 
effect chiefly upon charm of melody, strongly marked 
rhythms, and the rich coloring of harmony with 
which his ideas are generally invested ; his works, in 
fact, exhibit finesse in contrast to Rubinstein’s force. 
Distinct as are the styles of these two masters, a 
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strong national element is visible in their composi- 
tions, tending to produce picturesque impressions on 
the mind.” 

JURISPRUDENCE AND MUSIC. 


Peter Iltitsch Tschaikowsky was born in 1840, and 
was the son of a mining engineer. From his associa- 
tion with the peasantry the child early imbibed a 
strong love for music, particularly taking to the folk 
songs and antique church music; but his father in- 
tended him to study the law, and it was not till he-was 
twenty-one that the youth entered himself as a 
student at the new Conservatoire at St. Petersburg. 
Among his teachers were Professor Zaremba and 
Anton Rubinstein, and when he left the Conserva- 
toire in 1865 he took, besides his diploma as a musi- 
cian, a prize medal for a cantata on Schiller’s ‘‘ Ode to 
Joy.” 

Proceeding next to Germany, he became an ardent 
advocate of the works and ideas of Schumann. In 
1866 he accepted a professorship at the Moscow Con- 
servatoire, and remained there till 1878. After this 
he seems to have devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the work of composition. It was in the spring of 
1888 that he made his first appearance in London to 
conduct the performance of two of his works at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society. Since then his 
works have frequently been heard in our concert 
rooms, and the composer himself has come over to 
conduct several of them. Only this last summer, 
when the musical society of Cambridge was celebrat- 
ing its jubilee, Tschaikowsky was among the five 
foreign composers upon whom the degree of Mus. 
Doc., honoris causa, was bestowed. The Czar, who 
was a warm admirer of his work, granted him some 
years ago an annual pension of three thousand roubles, 
and now he has issued an order that three of the dead 
composer’s latest operas shall be given in the native 
language at the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera House 
during the present winter season. 


‘SRUGENE ONEGIN.” 


‘« Kugene Onegin” was written over ten years ago, 
but was introduced into this country only in 1892. 
The text, which deals exclusively with Russian do- 
mestic and social life, was furnished by the celebrated 
Russian novelist, Pushkin. But the libretto is never- 
theless a clumsy affair, and it is only by the continu- 
ous flow and wealth of melody, the judicious use of 
harmonies, and, above all, the exquisite workman- 
ship visible on every page of the score, that the com- 
poser has succeeded in elevating the music far above 
the level of the libretto. Musically, the opera is a 
triumph. 

‘“‘ Originality of ideas and the methods of their de- 
velopments (says the writer in conclusion) are not the 
common property of every musician, but with Tschai- 
kowsky all seems to come naturally. Russia has evi- 
dent reason to be proud of her Rubinstein and Tschai- 
kowsky, considering how much they have, by their 
individual efforts, raised the musical art of their 
country to a pitch of excellence and prestige in the 
eyes of all Europe.” 


THE COMPOSER OF “ THE BETTER LAND.” 
Mr. F. H. Cowen. 
MAGINE Mr. Cowen having to go all the way to 
Milan to get his new opera produced! And the 
English a musical nation! The story of ‘‘Signa’s” 
misfortunes has been keeping Mr. Cowen’s name well 
to the fore cf late, however, and Sylvia’s Journal for 
December seizes the opportunity to present its read- 
ers with an interesting sketch of the composer by 
Flora Klickmann, happily not hidden away under the 
general heading ‘‘ Musical Notes.” 
HIS TEACHERS. 

Born in Jamaica, on January 29, 1852, Frederic H. 
Cowen composed his first ‘‘ work,” ‘‘The Minna 
Waltz,” in 1858. Two years later this was followed 
by ‘“‘ Garibaldi,” an operetta ; and as a souvenir of its 
first performance Mr. Cowen still cherishes a cup pre- 
sented to him on the occasion by Mr. Henry Russell. 
At the age of eight he had Julius Benedict to teach 


MR. F. H, COWEN, 


him the piano, and John Goss to teach him harmony. 
Later Mr. Goss taught.him the organ, and Mr. Car- 
rodus the violin. In 1865 he entered the Conserva- 
toire at Leipsic, and had. as his masters Moscheles, 
Hauptmann and Reinecke. In 1867 he proceeded to 
Berlin, but the following year returned to London, and 
henceforth gave himself up to the life of a composer. 
WORKS. 

Mr. Cowen’s first symphony was composed in 1869, 
and ‘*The Rose Maiden,” one of his most popular 
cantatas, was produced a year later, when he was 
only eighteen. A universal favorite is ‘‘ The Lan- 
guage of Flowers,” an orchestral suite. In 1888 Mr. 
Cowen was summoned to Melbourne to conduct the 
concerts and undertake the musical arrangements 
generally for the exhibition. He was féted every- 
where, and his visit will be long remembered in the 
Antipodes, After his return to England he composed 
the cantata ‘“‘ St. John’s Eve ” and the opera ‘‘ Thor- 
grim.” His new works, about which we have been 
hearing so much of late, are ‘*Thne Water Lily,” a 
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romantic legend, produced at the Norwich Festival, 
and “ Signa,” the opera brought out at the Dal Verme 
Theatre in Milan. 

THE COMPOSER AT HOME. 

Alluding to Mr. Cowen asa conductor, Miss Klick- 
mann writes: ‘‘Calm and concise in every move- 
ment, nothing but his face reveals the fact that his 
whole being is on the alert and ‘strung to the highest 
possible tension. His memory is apparently inex- 
haustible. 

‘* At home (Miss Klickmann continues) he looks 
many years younger than he does on a platform. Of 
medium height and slightly built, one can readily 
credit the many stories that are told of his wild 
mountaineering exploits. A very firm will, and a 
fixed determination to have his own way, are among 
the open secrets written on his face. 

‘In the study, books are on the walls and in every 
nook and corner. Intellectual, refined, they cover a 
tremendous range of reading ; the humorous element 
is also well represented. His most engrossing hobby 
is the pursuit of first editions, and he certainly has a 
magnificent collection, representing most of our great 
authors. In many instances he possesses complete 


sets of their works.” 
The article is illustrated with portraits of Mr. 
Cowen at various ages, and a few pictures of his house. 


THE WANDERER’S EVENING SONG. 

66 ELHAGEN” has an article on the Commu: 

nity of Gabelbach, by Herr A. Trinius. 
Though it is vain to search in atlases and State hand- 
books for any reference to Gabelbach, the spot has a 
fame which many another community must envy. In 
innumerable songs and pictures it has been celebrated ; 
in occasional verses its fame has resounded ; and its 
first poet was one of the most popular with the Ger- 
man people—Viktor von Scheffel. 

THE GOETHE-HOUSE ON THE KICKELHAHN. 

The wooden house in which the community holds 
its meetings stands in the midst of fine, proud pine 
trees, and we cannot visit it without being touched 
by the charm of German poetry and the silent 
thought of him who, with his being and his songs, 
has endeared to us every foot of the ground—Goethe. 
Gabelbach is indeed founded on classic soil, for 
Ilmenau, Gabelbach and Kickelhahn are all closely 
associated with the name of Goethe. He often took 
refuge here, especially when his feelings and his 
thoughts were centered in Frau von Stein. He lodged 
in a tower-like house of wood, two stories high, on the 
top of the Kickelhahn. In 1870 this building was 
burnt down, but four years later a faithful reproduc- 
tion of it was substituted. It was in this curious 
house that Goethe wrote many of his poems, and 
from this high place that he addressed his effusions to 
his beloved, assuring her of his love, and depicted the 
beautiful scenery of the neighborhood. 

‘*UEBER ALLEN GIPFELN.” 

The retreat on the Kickelhahn has another special 
interest. It was in this house, on September 7, 1783, 
that Goethe wrote the charming little ‘‘ Wanderer's 
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Evening Song,” beginning ‘‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln.” 
The words were traced in pencil on the wooden wall 
of his room, and thirty years later, while on another 
visit to the place, he retraced the writing, which had 
meanwhile grown pale and indistinct, and confirmed 
what he had done by adding ‘“‘ Ren. 29 Aug. 1813.” 
The eve of his last birthday found him once more in 
his lofty retreat, and when he was looking out into 
the evening glow, his eye again fell on the words of 
his song. Now he was deeply moved, the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and his lips whispered softly, ‘“‘ Ja, 
warte nur, bald ruhest du auch !” (‘* Yes, wait a little, 
and you too will ‘be at rest !”’) 
AND THE TRANSLATION, 

Just four years ago the question of an English trans- 
lation of the lyric cropped up, and many were the at- 
tempts made to give an adequate rendering of it. The 
late Mr. J. A. Symonds, e.g., ‘‘ saw that its unap- 
proachable literary excellence depended upon its 
divine spontaneity in the peculiar, instinctive tact 
with which Goethe had transmitted a certain felici- 
tous mood of emotion into the simplest language, the 
most wayward rhythms, the most natural rhymes ; 
all governed by a predominant sense of music, com- 
pelling the seeming artless verse to take the inevitable 
form which belongs to some product of nature—shall 
I say a frost crystal spread across a window-pane 
which has been breathed upon—or a film deposited 
on glass by musical tone acting on a fluid?” Mr. 
Symonds made three versions, all of which he re- 
garded as failures. Longfellow, Miss Constance 
Naden, Sir Theodore Martin, Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, and many more, have tried their hands at it ; 
yet the lines still seem untranslatable. 


CAN MUSIC DESCRIBE SCENERY? 
OW far music is capable of suggesting scenes 
which the composer may wish to represent, or 
of assisting the imagination to realize scenes which 
may be described by words, is the interesting ques- 
tion discussed by ‘‘ W. H. T.” in Macmillan’s. The 
writer is disposed to answer in the negative. ‘It 
appears that there is a similiarity between the effects 
of sight and of sound, but it would seem probable 
that, as the bodily organs of the two senses are dis- 
tinct, so there are corresponding mental and spiritual 
faculties appropriated to each which cannot be af- 
fected by the other.” 

He is prepared to grant ‘‘that a conventional lan- 
guage could be invented, or might grow up by de- 
grees, by means of which a great variety of ideas 
might be described by music ;” but he is concerned 
with ‘‘ the present state of the art.” ‘‘ For my own 
part,” he says, ‘I do not think that the mind is 
capable of enjoying to the full simultaneously the 
beauties of sight and thoseof sound. . . . Incon- 
templating such a scene as that of the Jungfrau the 
entire attention is absorbed, and one could not while 
fully taking in its loveliness, at the same time fully 
appreciate the finest music; and in the same way, 
when listening to perfect music, one’s faculties are 
too much occupied to be capable of at the same time 
fully appreciating such a scene of beauty.” 
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The inquiry ends with advice to the musician to 
satisfy himself with the limits naturally marked out 
for his art: ‘‘ Surely the most ambitious musician 
has scope wide enough to exercise the fullest powers 
of his genius and his imagination. Let him be con- 
tent to leave to the painter and the poet the descrip- 
tion of sunny lands and starlit skies, of placid lake 
and’ rugged mountain, of peaceful meadow and 
stormy ocean. The attempt to depict such scenes by 
musical sounds must fail in the present state of his 
art, and can only be successful in the future at the 
cost of genuine musical expression.” 

These generalizations of ‘‘ W. H. T.” seem to over- 
look differences in temperament. There are some 
men to whom the best music is also the mental vision 
of nature in its various guises. A nocturne of Chop- 
in’s affects them almost as precisely as does one of 
Wordsworth’s “‘ Evening Voluntaries.” 


THE BERLIOZ CYCLE. 


PROPHET is still without honor in his own 
country. Aneminent musician like Mr. Cowen 
has had to go all the way to Milan to get his new 
opera, ‘* Signa,” produced ; and Berlioz, one of the 
greatest musical glories of France, seems to have 
found his Bayreuth in Germany! Early in Novem- 
ber, Herr Mottl, to whom indeed is due the chief credit 
for the undertaking, gave a performance in chrono- 
logical order of Berlioz’s operas at Carlsruhe, and to 
Carlsruhe the pious French have made their pilgrim- 
ages in order to be present at the performances of the 
German versions of their composer’s dramatic works, 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,” ‘‘ Béatrice et Bénédict,” and 
‘‘ Les Troyens,” besides a miscellaneous concert de- 
voted to Berlioz. The Revue Bleue of November 18 
and other magazines publish articles én this subject. 
‘Les Troyens ” has had to wait thirty years for any- 
thing like adequate performance, ‘‘ Béatrice et Béné- 
dict” was first heard at Baden-Baden in 1862, and 
‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” through well known in Ger- 
many, has not been heard in France since 1838. 

Very appropriately the November number of Music 
includes a translation of an article by M. Camille 
Saint-Saéns on Hector Berlioz. He describes his 
countryman as a paradox made into a man, and says 
that if there is one quality we must concede to his 
works, it is the prodigious coloring of the instrumen- 
tation. 


THE very pressing problem of the teaching of ethics 
in schools is treated by Mr. John Dewey in the Edu- 
cational Review for November. He strongly protests 
against the assumption “‘ that if you can only teach a 
child moral rules and distinctions enough, you have 
somehow furthered his moral being. . . . The 
inculcation of moral rules is no more likely to make 
character than is that of astronomical formule. . . 
In any right study of ethics the pupil is not studying 
hard and fixed rules for conduct ; he is studying the 
ways in which men are bound together in the com- 
plex relations of their interactions.” 


JONAS LIE, 


HE November number of Samtiden is, from 
cover to cover, devoted to Jonas Lie, and, be- 
sides being a graceful tribute to the genius of the 
great writer, is a welcome and valuable contribution 
to the magazine literature of the day, giving as it 
does a perfect portrait of the man who, with Bjérn- 
son and Ibsen, forms for all time an Orion’s belt in 
Norway’s literary firmament. The first study of Lie 
—for there are several—is given by the eminent writer 
Herman Bang. In character and person he is Ibsen’s 
Dr. Stockmann—as large of heart, as genial of 
thought, as broad minded, as blind. Whoever knows 
Stockmann knows Jonas Lie. And, save for its mis- 
tress, the house of Lie is as the house of Stockmann, 
too. 
By request of the editor of Samtiden, Jonas Lie 
himself gives in the same number the portrait of his 
helpmate, and an intensely interesting portrayal of 
her exquisitely womanly character and intellectual 
gifts. They are of the same age, were betrothed at 
nineteen, married at six-and-twenty, and have lived 
for three-and thirty years an ideal life of love and 
sympathy together. Like John Stuart Mill, he 
ascribes all that is best in his writings to his wife : 
‘‘ With the exception of ‘ Nordfjordhesten,’ ‘ Slagter- 
Tobias,’ and a few Adventures, I do not know the 
book in which she has not been my trusted guide as 
regards style and, so to speak, my fellow-worker 
through every chapter, erasing all extravagance, de- 
siring this or that to be written and, under necessity, 
even writing it herself. It has passed through her 
sieve; from an artistic point of view my creative 
powers were undeveloped, and I depended rather on 
mere chance than on keen and certain sight. That 
my sea-novels received solid shape is owing to her 
more intense and developed artist-feeling and clearer 
artist-eye. The plot of ‘The Pilot and his Wife’ I had 
from her. . . She might well have had her name 
on the title-pages of my books as my collaborateur. 
It was, however, not a thing fora ‘Frue’ of our 
times to take her rightful place in publicity—her un- 
swerving taste was to content herself with her own 
consciousness that she was her husband’s spiritual 
equal. . But, now that we are entering on our 
sixtieth year, it seems to me it is time I told that, in 
all that is finest and best I have written, she has 
her part.” 
HOW “‘ KVAERN-KALLEN” CAME TO BE WRITTEN 
Among the many vividly interesting articles in this 
Lie-number is one by Erik Lie, telling how his father 
came to write ‘‘ Kvaern-kallen.” It was inthe month 
of November. They had jusf arrived at Rome, and 
had housed themselves at 52, Via di Capo le Case. 
Gray, dirty, sleet-weather, cheating and vexations of 
all sorts had combined to render the first impression 
particularly disappointing. ‘Inside the house,” says 
Lie, ‘‘ we were plagued by fleas—not such little mis- 
erable country fleas as we know here in Norway—no, 
great, fat, shining beasts of prey that grunted like 
little pigs when one dragged them by the ears to the 
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washbasin. And not one or two or ten, but regiments. 
More than once while writing I heard a little pat on 
my paper, and, looking up, beheld sitting staring at 
me, believe me, just such a monstrous horrid blood- 
sucker! Outside in the streets a swarm of jeering, 
importunate beggars pursued one with prayers and 
threats alternately, like regular creditors; yes, and 
the dissatisfied drivers followed one, street up and 
street down, till one was tempted to appeal to the 
police. But, worse than fleas and beggars and driv- 
ers, was an old witch of a servant, named Lovisa Sor- 
entina. She was a genuine Roman hag, with one 
solitary fang in her gums, and hands like claws. She 
was lazy beyond all measure, and so slow in every- 
thing that we had at last to have our boots cleaned 
by a street shoeblack.” 

To cut the story short, and forego the temptation 
to give the whole of it in Erik Lie’s own fascinatingly 
vivid style, this charming old lady, who was a pitiless 
thief and a confirmed drunkard into the bargain, one 
lucky day fell downstairs and disabled herself, and the 
overjoyed Lies instantly seized the opportunity to get 
rid of her. But the old witch got life in her then, and, 
on hearing that she was discharged, flew up at them 
like a fury, and hurled a Niagara of round fat curses 
over their heads. She stormed and thund+red, notin 
ordinary fashion, but in majestic Italian, with eyes 
agleam and her claws in such swift motion that her 
fierce gesticulations could only be rivaled by the 
flood of abuse and menace that gushed and foamed 
and hissed from her lips. She was magnificent in her 
rage. Her attitude, her gestures were splendid as 
those of some glorious tragedy-queen ; and, longafter 
the door had been locked upon her, her guttural lashe 
ing invective rose from the stairway like some awful 
decree of damnation. Jonas Lie was deeply and al- 
most morbidly impressed. 

It was a night some time later that he was roused 
from sleep by a strange, horrible song. He rose and 
looked out of the window. It was two o’clock, and 
the wineshop over the way had long been closed. But, 
in the middle of the dark, deserted street stood a soli- 
tary being with a turned-down felt hat and a pair of 
long arms fiercely gesticulating up at the sky. And 
this being was singing in a rusty giant voice, raw 
with wine—was ‘screaming his heart’s blood into 
his mouth,” wildly and more wildly yet, horribly, 
terribly, and more and more satanically in the stilly 
night. Jonas Lie listened with all his senses, fasci- 
nated ; there was a gigantic majesty over the man. 
He was almost on the point of waking his wife, but 
refrained. The lamps in the street had been extin- 
guished—no soul was about save this creature, whose 
wild song bellowed forth hate. He had been sent by 
that old witch of a servant to confirm her curses, and 
Jonas Lie was to be put to death, pierced, tormented, 
burnt—hau, hau, hau !—scourged, broken limb from 
limb; his people cursed to the ten thousandth gener- 
ation, and evil given for good through all. eternity ; 
he was to be flayed alive and, in the biggest kettle of 
hell fire, boiled in burning oil—hau ! hau ! hau !—the 
kettle boils ! the kettle boils! the kettle boils! Jonas 
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Lie paled where he stood. It might be a forewarning 
of death, this! Ten minutes more of blood curdling 
curses, and then the mystic being vanished like a 
shadow round the corner, and peace reigned once 
more. The morrow came, and the next, and yet an- 
other, and Jonas Lie lived on. The days flew by in 
merriment—now an evening spent with Arne Gar- 
borg, now an evening with the artist Ross, and so on. 
‘‘ Winter passed as through a sieve, and our nine 
months’ stay in Rome was marked only by stronger 
and stronger flea bites!” But on the night before 
their departure, lo! the peaceful slumber of Jonas 
Lie was once more broken by the weird song of curses, 
and there in the deserted street stood that mystical 
ally of the witch, with colossal scorn and menace in 
his throat! But this time triumph mingled with the 
abuse and threat—triumph that the foreigner was 
leaving, was leaving the place—going far over the 
mountains to the people whose blood is green, and 
whose God is Satan! Branded like a slave, he was 
fleeing from Italy’s sunshine, and the Romans would 
see him no more before their eyes—would see him no 
more—would see him no more—ho! ho! ho! ha! ha! 
ha! 

The next morning the Lies left Rome, and traveled 
homewards, and some two months afterwards there 
grew out of the witch’s curse and other Roman remi- 
niscences the story called ‘‘ Kvaern-kallen.” 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 


N the December Forum, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
takes as a text the statistics which the publishing 
firm of Messrs. Tait & Sons have collected in regard 
to the novels most often called for at the public li- 
braries of the United States, and the editor of the 
Outlook analyzes and argues from these data to find 
out the character and standard of literature which 
really appeals to our public taste. The results are far 
more encouraging as to the true instincts of that pop- 
ular taste than one would think. Among a list of the 
one hundred and fifty most popular novels, judged on 
this basis, ‘‘ David Copperfield” is first, ‘‘ Ivanhoe” 
is second and ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter ” third. 

Among the first eleven Mr. Mabie finds that eight 
are novels of the highest literary workmanship and 
artistic quality, indeed among the greatest in all 
literature. A further analysis of the statistics shows, 
by comparing the popularity of different works by the 
same author, that the public prefers dramatic force 
and freshness of feeling and touch, among the abstract 
qualities of literature. Among the whole list of one 
hundred and seventy-seven Mr. Mabie finds that no 
less than seventy-six are books of very high or of the 
highest order of literary quality. He notesa remark- 
able absence of foreign names, and that neither Tolstoi, 
Turgenieff, Gogol nor Dostoyevski are found there, and 
what is much stranger, neither Balzac, Daudet, De 
Maupassant nor Zola. Of the surprises among the En- 
glish and American novels, Mr. Mabie considers the 
greatest surprise that Thomas Hardy, ‘the most 
powerful and most artistic writer of the former ” is un- 











recognized. He attributes this omission of the popu- 
lar taste to the themes, unproductive of cheerfulness, 
which Mr. Hardy chooses, and he explains the absence 
of Mr. Kipling’s name on the theory that Mr. Kipling 
is a writer for men, and that, as Mr. Howells has 
said, ‘‘ the readers of books in America are women.” 


CRUMBS FROM THE “ AUTOCRAT’S” TABLE. 


EV. H. R. HAWKEIS chats very pleasantly in the 
Young Man on his personal acquaintanceship 
with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. He tells of three- 
and-a-half hours spent, during his English visit in 
1888, in the ‘‘ Autocrat’s” company, along with 
Bishop Ellicott and Dr. Samuel Smiles: ‘‘ The talk 
wandered freely over all sorts of fields—literary and 
scientific and social—until it got entangled inevitably 
in ‘‘ occultism ”—ghosts, double psychic phenomena— 
on all which questions the Bishop keeps a singularly 
fair and open mind. Talking of brain waves, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes went off in his best style. -‘I think 
we are all unconsciously conscious of each other’s 
brain waves at times; the fact is, words and even 
signs are avery poor sort of language compared with 
the direct telegraphy between souls. The mistake we 
make is to suppose that the soul is circumscribed and 
imprisoned by the body. Now the truth is, I believe, 
I extend a good way outside my body ; well, I should 
say at least three or four feet all round, and so do you, 
and it is our extensions that meet. Before words 
pass or we shake hands, our souls have exchanged 
impressions, and they never lie; not but what looks 
count for something.’ ” 





PIONEERS OF CULTURE ON THE STUMP. 


Having heard Mr. Haweis lecture at Boston, Dr. 
Holmes gave a glimpse of the infancy of the American 
institution of lecturing, which sheds interesting light 
on his younger days : ‘“‘ ‘ You star lecturers,’ he added, 
‘who come over here now and pocket your hundreds 
and thousands of dollars, little know what we poor 
fellows, the pioneers of art and letters in America, 
had to go through. I assure you, when I began, and 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, there were places in 
the States, calling themselves civilized, that did not 
know what was meant by a lecture. I have arrived at 
a schoolroom or hall on the night, and found it empty, 
and we have had tosend out and whip up an audi- 
ence; and so we went up and down the land, trying 
to get a hearing for poetry, literature, art, science, 
tramping on foot, too, when we could not get a con- 
veyance. Well I remember arriving at a lone, for- 
saken place after traveling all day, and at last walk- 
ing across fields in the mud to get there in time, and 
finding it was the wrong day. Another time the 
committee waited on me at the close, the attendance 
having been uncommonly thin, and asked me to lower 
my fee. Well, those were good days all the same ; 
we were young then; and then, when you did get 
your fee, the joy and content of sitting in the sanded 
parlor of the village or town inn with your feet on 
the mantel-piece, and rattling the dollars in your 
trouser pockets, so hardly earned.’” 
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EMERSON AT LONGFELLOW’S BIER. 


A touching story of Emerson in his latest days was 
told by Dr. Holmes. ‘‘ After Longfellow died, he 
was laid in the chapel on a bier, his face was exposed; 
and numbers of his friends went in to take a last 
look. Emerson was at that time failing—his mem- 
ory was almost gone—but as he had been so intimate 
with us for so many years I thought I would take 
him into the chapel. As we were both silently con- 
templating our dead friend, Emerson turned to me 
and said, ‘ That is the face of a very amiable gentle- 
man, but I don’t know who it is.’ This,” remarked 
Holmes, ‘“‘ was very interesting, as well as very touch- 
ing. It showed that, although his memory was gone, 
his perceptive and intuitive powers and a certain in- 
stinctive judgment of character, all remained unim- 
paired to the end.” 

Walt Whitman, on being told this incident, did not 
think it sad. He said: *‘ Emerson’s decline always 
seemed to me quite harmonious. This slowly sinking 
back into the arms of Mother Nature when one’s 
work is done—and well done—it is like the decay and 
slow decrease of fruit-bearing capacity of an old 
apple tree in a great orchard; at last the old tree 
crumbles away and sinks naturally into the soil from 
whence it sprang.” 


MR. BALFOUR AS CRITIC OF IDEALISM. 


R. A. J. BALFOUR contributes “a criticism of 
current idealistic theories” to this month's 
number of Mind. He describes the exponents of 
transcendental idealism as ‘‘a metaphysical school, 
few indeed in numbers, but none the less important 
in matters speculative.” Its central position is that 
of ‘‘a mind (thinking subject) which is the source of 
relations (categories), and a world which is consti- 
tuted by relations a mind which is conscious 
of itself, and a world of which that mind may with- 
out metaphor be described as the creator.” It claims 
thus to free us from skepticism, to make reason the 
essence, cause, origin and goal of the world, and to 
secure the moral freedom of self-conscious agents. 
Mr. Balfour is sorry to object to a theory promis- 
ing so much : ‘“* We may grant without difficulty that 
the contrasted theory which proposes to reduce the 
universe to an unrelated chaos of impressions or sen- 
sations is quite untenable. But must we not also 
grant that in all experience there is a refractory ele- 
ment which, though it cannot be presented in isola- 
tion, nevertheless refuses wholly to merge its being 
in a network of relations, necessary as these may be 
to give it ‘significance for us as thinking beings?’ 
If so, whence does this irreducible element arise ?” 


THE SELF-CONSCIOUS ‘‘I.” 


To Mr. Balfour it ‘‘ certainly appears” that tran- 
scendental idealists are not warranted by their own 
essential principles in making mind the sole creator 
of experience. Their analysis of experience leads 
them to the conclusion ‘‘that the world of objects 
exists and has a meaning only for the self-conscious ‘I’ 
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(subject), and that the self-conscious ‘I’ only knows 
itself in contrast and in opposition to the world of 
objects. Each is necessary to the other; in the ab- 
sence of the other neither has any significance. How 
then can we venture to say of one that the other is 
its product? And if we say it of either, must we not 
in consistency insist on saying it of both?” 

The universe is as much or as little the creator of the 
self-conscious principle as the self-conscious principle 
is of the universe. ‘‘ All, therefore, that the transcend- 
ental argument requires or even allows us to accept 
is a ‘manifold’ of relations and a bare self-conscious 
principle of unity, by which that manifold becomes 
inter-connected in the field of a single experience.” 
Mr. Balfour then proceeds to view the bearing of this 
result on theology, ethics, and science. The combin- 
ing principle, which, apart from the multiplicity it 
combines, is only an empty abstraction, and which is 
only real in its relation to that multiplicity, cannot 
be God, who by hypothesis distinguishes Himself 
from Nature. Just as little can the combining prin- 
ciple, taken together with the multiplicity, be other 
than non-moral, because it holds in its all-inclusive 
universality every element, good and bad, of the 
knowable world. The “ unifying principle can as such 
have no qualities, moral or otherwise.” Lovingness 
and equity belong to the realm of empirical psy- 
chology, and Mr. Balfour does not see ‘‘ how they are 
to be hitched on to the pure spiritual subject.” 


THE IDEALISTIC THEORY. 


The freedom ascribed by idealists to the self- 
conscious ‘‘I” is metaphysical, not moral; for it be- 
longs only to the subject ‘‘in virtue of its being not 
an agent in a world of concrete fact.” Mr. Balfour 
comments on the ‘difficulty which exists on the 
idealistic theory in bringing together into any sort of 
intelligible association the ‘I’ as supreme principle 
of unity, and the ‘I’ of empirical psychology, which 
has desires and fears, pleasures and pains, faculties 
and sensibilities ; which was not a little time since, 
and which a little time hence will be no more. The 
‘I’ as principle of unity is outside time: it can have, 
therefore, no history. The ‘I’ of experience, which 
learns and forgets, which suffers and which enjoys, 
unquestionably has a history. What is the relation 
between the two?” 

It will not do to make the latter a phase or mode of 
the former which is then identified with God or an 
eternal consciousness : for, argues Mr. Balfour, the 
idealistic theory pressed to its furthest conclusions, 
precludes us from supposing that either the eternal 
consciousness or any other consciousness exists save 
only our own. 

Similarly with regard to science, Mr. Balfour en- 
deavors to make out that the transcendental ‘ solip- 
sism,” which is the natural outcome of such specula- 
tions, is no more valid or reassuring than the ‘‘ psy- 
chological, or Berkeleian form of the same creed.” 
He concludes: ‘‘I am unable to find in idealism any 
escape from the difficulties which, in the reign of 
theology, ethics, and science, empiricism leaves upon 
our hands.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S VIEWS ON OUR 
HISTORY. 


rt the pages of the Forum Mr. Woodrow Wilson 

gives a searching and pretty severe criticism of 
the recently published outline of American political 
history by Mr. Goldwin Smith. Mr. Wilson finds 
that Mr. Smith’s personal view gives a cynical and 
impracticable quality to his book ; that the treatment 
of the American Revolution gives evidence of the 
British nationality of the author, and that Mr. 
Smith’s reading of our own historians does not give 
sufficient weight to the newer and more scholarly 
canons of historical criticism now obtaining. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

As to the Englishman’s view of our Revolution, in 
which he saw few elements of greatness and merely 
the necessary outcome of a relation radically false 
from the start, Mr. Wilson writes: ‘‘ The claim to 
representation, though it may have no legal basis, 
had a very substantial historical foundation. The 
American demand was, that the colonists be allowed 
to act through their representatives, whether in Par- 
liament or in America, as they had always done 
hitherto, according to a principle lying deeper in the 
English constitution, as they conceived, than even 
the privileges of Parliament or the powers of the 
Crown. If this was in effect a claim to independence, 
that is why a war for right so suddenly became a war 
for separation. There had been virtual separation in 


matters of this kind all along ; if it could not remain 


virtual, it must be made real. That wasthe revolu- 
tion; and it is vain to cry ‘‘ Woe!” The direful 
spirit of civil war did all the rest, that was not 
just, but bitter and shameful. The cause itself was 
great, if the spirit of English liberty is great ; and 
Mr. Smith differs from the greatest English histo- 
rians, not only, but also from most informed and 
liberal Englishmen of our day, in not perceiving that it 
was really the authentic spirit of English liberty that 
moved in the Revolution. No other outcome was 
conceivable, except by us who sit at this cool distance. 

Mr. Wilson seriously objects to that view of Ameri- 
can history which dwells mainly on ‘‘The Expansion 
of New England,” and the clash of Virginian senti- 
ment and principles with those of the Yankee. Our 
history, says Mr. Wilson, ‘‘is far from being a his- 
tory of origins. It is just the opposite : it is a history 
of development,” and it is in this connection that one 
is bound to give more attention than Mr. Smith has 
given to the importance of the Middle States. 

THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. 

Readers of Mr. Smith’s outline will remember that 
he found a great deal that was approvable in the 
character of Washington, but looked. somewhat 
askance upon the more rugged and native heroes of 
our national struggle. Mr. Wilson does not wonder 
that a search through our history for correct English 
gentlemen of a modern university and cultured stamp 
is somewhat disappointing. ‘‘ We may wish that the 
typical Americans of the past had had more knowl- 
edge a more cultivated appreciation of the value of 
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what was old and established, a juster view of foreign 
nations and foreign politics ; that they had been more 
like Webster and less like Jackson ; and we may hope 
that the typical American of the future will be wiser 
and better poised. But in the meantime the past is to 
be understood and estimated as the facts stand, and 
only a thoroughly sympathetic comprehension of 
these men who have actually been the typical Ameri- 
cans will enable us to effect that purpose. The fact 
that Clay rather than Webster, Jackson and not John 
Quincy Adams, represented the forces which were 
really predominant and distinctively American in our 
development is commentary enough on any theory 
that makes either of the peculiar sections of the At- 
lantic seaboard the principal or only theatre of Ameri- 
can history. Mr. Smith stares and shudders in Jack- 
son’s presence, and looks upon Clay very much as one 
would regard an uninstructed child.” 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mr. Wilson finds that Mr. Smith’s view of our 
Civil War does not take sufficiently into account the 
constitutional basis of the struggle. ‘It is a sense 
. for law that has given to the whole development of 
the nation its cohesion. It is because of this that our 
great community, while it has spread, has not fallen 
to pieces. The sentiments of the war time were 
steeped in legal conceptions. The surviving soldiers 
of that war would feel with keen shame that they had 
fought unrighteously if they could not still feel that 
they had fought for law, not to make a right but to 


preserve one—not to ‘reannex,’ but to keep the 


South. It is this strong conscience and instinct for 
law, indeed, which has rendered our written consti- 
tutions valid and serviceable as sound vehicles of the 
national life. Those constitutions are not causes, but 
results—results of inbred character and of a desire for 
distinct coherence in respect of every step of con- 
struction in the development of institutions.” 


COUNT TAAFFE’S CAREER. 
EMPLE BAR contains a clever sketch of the 
Austrian statesman, Count Taaffe, whose bill for 
the establishment of universal suffrage a few weeks 
ago electrified the world. From the account of tlie 
writer it seems that this was but the crowning para- 
dox in a thoroughly paradoxical career. ‘He is in 
politics a moderate Liberal, yet he has been hailed as 
chief by the Ultramontanes, high Tories, and fierce 
Radicals. He is devoted to progress, yet he has sanc- 
tioned the most reactionary of measures; in keen 
sympathy with the poor, he has passed laws intensi- 
fying the sting of poverty ; a thorough-going educa- 
tionalist—apparently at least—he has helped the 
priests to capture the schools. Whilst leading one 
party, he has constantly proclaimed his preference 
for the principles of the other, and when his own ad- 
herents have met with a defeat, he has carried on the 
government by the votes of their rivals. Amidst all 
his tergiversations, however, he has never forfeited 
for one moment the confidence of his sovereign, or 
the enthusiastic support of the more patriotic of his 
countrymen.” 


IRISH AND CZECH AND TEUTON IN ONE. 


He comes of an old Irish stock: the Taaffes once 
‘*played an important part in Ireland,” even to the 
extent of gaining a peerage. The family is now a 
fairly equal blend of Keltic, Czech and Teutonic 
elements. Born in 1833, ‘“‘he fought his first battles 
for the oppressed” on the playground of the gym- 
nasium. As student, he was a thorough-going demo- 
crat. He rose rapidly in the service of the provincial 
governments. The Emperor and he had been as boys 
warm friends and constant companions, and when, 
after twenty years’ separation, they chanced to meet 
again at Linz, they formed the close attachment 
which has lasted ever since. In 1867 he was called 
into the Imperial Ministry for the first time—as chief 
of three departments. The courtiers ‘‘ scoffed at his 
ill-made clothes, and marveled that a man of his 
rank could eat and drink in third-rate restaurants, 
surrounded by clerks and tradesmen.” ‘* Heis singu- 
larly lacking in the personal gifts by which most men 
win popularity ; he is no orator, no genius.” But the 
Emperor believed in him, and made him premier in 
the very next year. After less than two years in this 
office he resigned, and in 1871 went off as viceory of 
Tyrol. He found the province poverty-stricken, ill- 
governed, discontented, oppressed under a badly ad- 
justed taxation, and left it, after seven years of vigor- 
ous reform, ‘‘ one of the best governed and most con- 
tented provinces in the empire.” In 1879 he became 
premier once more in a ‘‘ ministry of reconciliation.” 
Rejected by the Liberals, his natural allies, he won 
the support of the other parties by lavish concessions 
—so much so that his official residence was dubbed 
‘‘ the concession market.” Yet he was able often to 
neutralize reactionary concessions. ‘‘ Not the least of 
his merits as a strategist is the power he possesses of 
taking back with one hand what he gives with the 
other ; and of casting a glamor, as it were, over the 
husks he throwsaway.” In his educational policy he 
secured as an administrator what he had seemed to 
surrender or imperil as a legislator. His protection- 
ist policy is condemned, but as a set off are noted 
many useful measures of social legislation. In 1881 
he lowered the franchise as far as his followers would 
let him. The writer declares that his last bill must 
pass ‘‘ sooner or later, in one form or another,” and 
the electorate rise at a bound from 1,700,000 to twice 
that number. His policy in regard to the nationali- 
ties was finally rendered impossible by Czech extrem- 
ists. In laying down his fourteen years’ premiership, 
he has stepped aside—the writer is confident—‘“‘ only 
for a time.” 

THE KEY TO HIS CAREER. 

The key to the Count’s career is said to be this: 
‘*By nature he is a straightforward, plain-dealing 
man ; and it was only hard necessity that drove him 
to govern by playing off party against party, nation 
against nation, and lavishing on each in turn bribes, 
promises and threats. In any other country in Europe 
a minister who played Count Taaffe’s réle would be a 
miscreant and a traitor; butin Austriait is otherwise ; 
there opportunism is the one art of ruling.” 
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A GRAND OLD MARKSMAN. 


IR HENRY HALFORD, of Wistow Hall, Lei- 
cestershire, is styled by Mr. Harry How, in a 
bright ‘“‘illustrated interview” in the Strand, as 
‘“‘The Grand Old Man of Shooting.” Among his 
twenty-one prizes are ‘‘ those of the Albert at Wim- 
bledon in 1862 and the same trophy at Bisley in 1893, 
arecord lapse of thirty-one years!” He was eight 
years old when he had his first gun, and last year, on 
his sixty-fifth birthday, ‘‘he adjourned to the field 
adjoining the house, which makes a capital range, 
and rattled off a dozen or two bull’s-eyes.” He is him- 
self a practical gunmaker. 
THE COLOR OF ‘‘ THE BEST SHOOTING EYES.” 

“Whilst he was handling the tobacco,” says the 
interviewer, ‘‘I noticed the difference between the 
shape of the right hand as compared with the left. 

‘** Ah !’ said Sir Henry, in reply to my query, ‘you 
can alway tell the hand of a man who has shot much. 
Look at that second finger—it is quite disjointed ; in- 
deed, the whole hand is turned. Then many men 
bear the kiss of the rifle butt on the jawbone. The 
eyes, too, are a guide in singling out your rifle shot. 
I always think that blue or gray are the best shooting 
eyes; that’s why the Scots are so successful at the 
target, for apart from their thoroughness in all they 
undertake, there are more blue eyes amongst them. 
An eye with avery small pupil is a great advantage. 
Brown eyes seldom come in; the marked exception 
to this, however, is Lamb, who is as good a shot as 
any man, and his arechestnutty brown . . .’ Then 
I learnt that amongst shooting men the larger propor- 
tion of them are non-smokers. The veteran is a per- 
sistent smoker, and, practically, never shoots without 
a pipe in his mouth. ‘Let me putin a plea for the 
pipe,’ he said merrily. ‘I was once shooting in one 
of ‘the matches for the Elcho Shield—and shooting 
very badly. ‘‘ Why, where’s your pipe?” somebody 
standing by asked. ‘‘ Light up—you’ll do better.” 
And I did. I hadn’t been smoking for some little 
time, but with the first few puffs my very next shot 
was a bull’s-eye!’ . . . 

‘““¢The primary necessities to make a good shot 
are nerve, carefulness, a calm temperament, eyesight 
and power of concentration. I don’t think you will 
find any man who is not a steady liver last long at 
shooting. Let young volunteers remember that the 
student of habit and a good shot must run together.’ ” 

LORD SALISBURY AS A SCHOOLBOY. 

It was at Sir Henry’s ancestral hall that Charles I 
slept before the battle of Naseby, and again on the 
flight from Naseby to Leicester the King and Prince 
Rupert changed horses there. The royal saddles they 
left are still preserved as heirlooms. Among Sir 
Henry’s school-fellows at Eton was the ex-Premier, 
of whom he remarked : ‘‘I think I may say that Lord 
Salisbury was one of the few boys who never got into 
any trouble. He was always véry reticent kept a 
good deal to himself, not ‘ hail fellow well met’ with 
the boys. He wasn’t a boating or cricketing man, 
but more of the literary class. Everybody liked him.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


MISS WILLARD AS ‘ PRECEPTRESS.”’ 


N the Young Woman Miss Willard continues the 
Story of her Life, describing now her career as 
‘‘pupil and pedagogue.” She speaks out of her own 
experience when she urges that ‘‘ there is no teacher 
and no school that can compare to the companionship 
of large-minded and loving-hearted home folks. For 


ever and a day it will be delightful to me to remem- 
ber that my dear mother taught memy A BC. She 
was not in the least bit of a hurry about it, either. 
. . . She let me run wild, playing the same games 
that my brother did, and given over to the big out- 
doors, until at last I fairly cried for my primer.” 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. 


Miss Willard, it seems, early began to busy herself 
with Biblical criticism. She says: ‘‘ Father and 
mother . . . did not teach us creeds; I never saw a 
Catechism until I was emerging from my teens. We 
read the Gospels, and sang the dear old hymns hal- 
lowed. by generations of reverence and affection. I 
think it was the hymns that did the most for me, for 
I had a hardy mind, and wondered how we knew 
that a book had come to us from God, and used to 
ask my mother if she could tell me who had seen it 
handed down, and whether it was fastened to heaven 
by a gold chain? She never said that I was naughty, 
but would take me on her knee and talk to me about 
the wonders of the world around us, and give charm- 
ing little lectures on natural theology. ‘‘ Not till she 
was fourteen years of age did Miss Willard go to 
school. To this fact we probably owe much of her 
unconventional charm and originality of initiative. 
Later she went to college at Chicago, ‘‘ invested solid 
years in study, attained the usual diploma, and was 
afterwards preceptress of the natural sciences, and 
later on (when this institution was merged in the 
great University of the Northwest) became Professor 
of the History of the Fine Arts.” 


AS MORAL HORTICULTURIST. 


A teacher for fifteen years, she confesses herself 
more intent on the ‘‘ moral horticulture” of her two 
thousand pupils than on merely mental acquisition. 
She tells how she called her pupils together, told them 
that coming from Christian homes they knew as well 
as she did how they ought to act, and proposed that 
they should ‘‘ make themselves behave.” She formed 
them into a sort of upper and lower House of Parlia- 
ment, where they made their own rules, and based 
their standing wholly upon conduct, thus giving the 
dull scholar an equal opportunity with those of nim- 
bler mind. The lower House had their names on the 
Roll of Honor, the upper on the Self-governed list. 

‘‘This method worked so well that it diminished 
the friction of school-life toa minimum, making of 
what we call ‘discipline’ a means of culture to the 
students, and greatly relieving the teachers. Another 
admirable idea which turned the dramatic instinct to 
valuable educative ends was ‘The Good Behavior 
Club,’ which proved to be a favorite feature of the 
school. Teachers and pupils were all members, and 
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shared the offices. Representations were given of all 
social observances, from the White House reception 
to the morning call; personations of distinguished 
characters adding the dramatic charm so attractive 
to both young and old.” 


HOW PRINCESS LOUISE DID THE IRONING. 


N the Woman at Home Miss Katherine Lee gives 
a gossiping sketch of Princess Louise, as daugh- 
ter and bride, sculptor and painter, as well as royal 
personage. She tells an incident of the Princess’ so- 
journ in Canada, for which she is unable to cite the 
authority, but which she thinks ‘“‘is worth repeating 
as an instance of that total absence of ‘fine ladyism ’ 
which is, in its bad sense, so noticeably absent among 
our royal ladies. It seems that one day the Princess 
was walking without any attendants near her, when 
she came toacottage. The only person visible was 
an old woman busily ironing one of her husband’s 
shirts. The Princess was-thirsty after her walk, and 
stopping at the cottage door asked the old woman if 
she would kindly get her a glass of water. The busy 
old woman somewhat shortly refused to do so. ‘The 
spring was a little distance,’ she said, ‘and she was 
busy ironing her old man’s shirt, for he was going 
with her to see the Queen’s child on the morrow.’ 
‘“‘The Princess, no doubt with a secret thrill of 
amusement, said that she would iron the shirt if the 
old lady would fetch her the water. The compro- 
mise was quickly agreed on. The old woman went 
to the spring and the Princess did the ironing. : 
When the old woman returned the shirt was handed 
over to her. Needless to say, it was nicely ironed. 
In exchange for the glass of water the recent 
laundry woman informed the astonished old woman 
that she was the ‘ Queen’s child.’ The startled old 
woman took the shirt, declaring that her old man 
should never wear it, but that she would keep it for- 
ever as a memento of the ‘ Queen’s child.’ ” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME AMERICA. 


HE much-debated question of the origin of the 
name America is considered by Dr. John 
Murray, of the ‘ Challenger ” expedition, in a most in- 
teresting article in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine for November. He points out that in the Can- 
tino map—the oldest but one of the New World, 
prepared in part, it is believed, by Vespucci—the 
name Tamarique occurs ‘“‘ towards Darien and in the 
direction of Nicaragua.” To this day a little to the 
westward of Nicaragua is a range of mountains called 
Sierra Amerrique, inhabited by a tribe (once widely 
extended) called Amerriques. Again Amarca or 
America is shown by their Sacred Book to have been 
the national name of the Peruvians. Tamarique is, 
therefore, supposed to stand for Terra Amerique. ‘It 
was an age of nicknames. What more natural than 
that Vespucci should be called America Vespucci? His 
Christian name of Amerigo would lend itself to, or 


even suggest, the nickname. It is possible that the 
New World may have given Vespucci his celebrated 
name of Americus, and not Vespucci his Christian. 
name to the New World.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF “ ANTIQUITIES.” 


UCH curious information is contained in Sir 
John Evans’ article in Longman’s on the 
‘*Forgery of Antiquities.” ‘‘ Both counterfeits and 
forgeries,” he says, ‘‘ abound in every department of 
archeology.” The fabrication of lapidary inscrip- 
tions is said to have begun some four centuries ago. 
The number and verisimilitude of the forgeries in the 
first half of this century was so great as to reduce 
considerably the value of genuine antique gems. ‘It 
is probable that more than half of the ‘old’ Dresden 
china now exposed for sale is counterfeit.” The 
forgery of ancient carved ivories has developed ‘‘ two 
distinct schools”—one in Southern France, the other 
near Cologne. 


A DRIVE TO IMPROVE THE COMPLEXION, 


The German Becker seems to have been the mod- 

ern prince of antique coiners : ‘‘ He engraved dies for 
upwards of 300 types of coins, principally Roman, 
and as most of these were struck in gold—a metal 
that does not change in appearance with time—he 
realized large sums from unwary collectors. 
How to take off the appearance of novelty from the 
freshly-struck coins was a question of difficult solu- 
tion. He solved it thus: He had a small box con- 
structed, which he partly filled with iron filings, and 
screwed to the springs of his carriage, and in this box 
he placed his newly-struck coins, and ,then, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘took his old gentleman a drive’ gn the 
road between Frankfort and Offenbach. The coins 
came out of the box, still fresh, but with the too 
glaring bloom of youth judiciously toned down.” 

The most frequent coin forgeries are those cast from 
genuine originals. ‘‘ Wherever excavations are carried 
on . . . When coins are inquired for they are 
sure to be produced.” 


THE ART OF ‘“‘ PREHISTORIC” PRODUCTION. 


Even “prehistoric antiquities” are manufactured. 
The making of ‘‘ paleolithic implements takes rank 
as one of the fine arts” in the valley of the Somme 
and in the neighborhood of London. So with neo- 
lithic implements. ‘‘ Modern flint axes and arrow- 
heads are not so easily distinguishable from the 
ancient.” A certain artificer of this craft, nicknamed 
‘Jack Flint,” when from their abundance his forg- 
eries lost their sale, earned a somewhat honest penny 
by publicly exposing his tricks of trade. Objects of 
the bronze period are also obligingly prepared. 

The writer concludes with the consoling reflection 
that ‘‘ great as may be the forger’s skill, not one of his 
frauds in a thousand escape detection,” and that the 
existence of fraud sharpens and tests archeological 
discernment. 





THE REVIEW 


HOW TO MAKE BOYS MANLY. 
ROFESSOR DRUMMOND gives a receipt in the 
December McClure’s—a ‘‘ New Process” as he 
deems it. He accepts the boy as he finds him, a 
primitive savage. 
THE OLD METHOD THAT DOESN’T WORK. 


‘‘Let us suppose you have gathered a number of 
boys together, and treat them at first in the old or 
time-dishonored plan of having a Bible-class for them 
on Sundays. Infinite trouble and infinite bribery 
have brought these creatures together, and as they 
come solely to amuse themselves, your whole effort 
is spent in keeping order—in quelling riots, subduing 
irrelevant remarks, minimizing attacks upon the per- 
son and protecting your Sunday hat from destruction. 
No boy—I am not speaking of an ordinary Sunday 
school class, but of a gamin class—has yet succeeded 
in listening to you for two consecutive minutes. They 
have learned nothing whatever. Respect is unknown, 
obedience a jest. Even the minor virtues of regu- 
larity, punctuality and courtesy have not yet dawned 
upon their virgin minds. What is wrong is that they 
are street-boys, and you have treated them as if they 
had the motives and interests of domestic boys. The 
real boy-nature in them has never been consulted. 
You may be a very remarkable man, but it is not 
their kind of remarkableness, so you are a person of 
no authority in their eyes. They believe you to bea 
thoroughly good fellow in your way, only it is an 
earth’s diameter from their way ; and that you should 


know precisely what their way is, they guilelessly 
give you opportunity of learning every single second 
you spend among them.” 

DRILL THEM ! 


The essential spirit of boydom that is the sine qua 
non, Professor Drummond finds in the moral effects 
of caps and belts and rifles and drills. He tells with 
charming humor how this transfers the power, in a 
meeting with boys, from their irresponsible multi- 
tude to the man who calls ‘‘ ’tenshun !” 

‘‘The genius who discovered this astounding and 
inexplicable psychological fact ought to rank with 
Sir Isaac Newton. Talk of what can be got out of 
coal tar or waste paper! Why, you take your boy, 
your troglodyte, your Arab, your gamin, on this prin- 
ciple, and there is no limit to what you can extract 
from him or do with him. Look at this quondam 
class, which is to-night a Company. As class it was 
confusion, depression, demoralization, chaos. As 
Company, it is respect, self-respect, enthusiasm, hap- 
piness, peace. The beauty of the change is that it is 
spontaneous, secured without heartburn, maintained 
without compulsion. The Boy’s own nature rises to 
it with a bound ; and the livelier the specimen the 
greater its hold upon him.” 

HOW THE BOYS’ BRIGADE WAS STARTED. 

**Tt is well known that not alone the gamin, but 
many boys of the working class, will submit to almost 
no parental authority. They are done with school 
before any habits of self-control are formed; and 


OF REVIEWS, 


being now wage earners, they become independent, 
and grow up untamed, unprincipled and lawless. 
What they need first of all is discipline. Now it so 
happens that there is one form of discipline which is 
not only the most thorough conceivable, but which is 
actually congenial to boy-nature ; for military organ- 
ization in every shape and form boys have a natural 
aptitude. It occurred, therefore, to a Scotch volun- 
teer officer who took part in the work of a large Sun- 
day-school to utilize this in the hope of securing a 
finer and more spontaneous discipline among his 
senior boys. By banding them into a military com- 
pany for week-day drill he thought he could teach 
them valuable lessons—obedience, reverence, patience, 
manliness, neatness, punctuality—without their being 
directly conscious of it, and almost in the form of an 
amusement. Drill—not mere playing at soldiers, but 
regulation drill in its most thorough forms—was in- 
stituted, and kept up during a whole winter. At the 
end of the experiment the result was successful be- 
yond expectation. The school was transformed, dis- 
cipline was perfect, manners were acquired, the 
physical bearing was improved, the moral character 
was strengthened, and the foundations of religious 
principles laid. Other companies were speedily 
formed in the neighborhood on the model of the first. 
The idea was gradually taken up in one district after 
another, and the movement spread throughout the 
country.” 


JERUSALEM OF TO-DAY. 


R. CHARLES A. DANA contributes to the De- 
cember McClure’s an excellent paper on Jeru- 
salem, in which he tells of the city as it exists to-day. 


. He says: ‘‘ Roughly speaking, then, Jerusalem in its 


highest splendor was not larger than the area of the 
Central Park below the reservoir. Moreover, this 
limited space has always been diminished by the ex- 
tent of the area leveled and walled, set apart of old 
for the Temple, and still held sacred by the Turkish 
authorities against the erection of ordinary buildings. 
This area contains, I should suppose, from thirty to 
thirty-five acres. It isthe one conspicuous green spot 
in Jerusalem. It is covered with grass and adorned 
with trees ; and the only buildings on it are the glori- 
ous and beautiful Mosque of Omar, the Mosque of 
Aksa, and one or two other dependent structures, 
‘*The present population of Jerusalem is not far 
from forty thousand, and more than half are Jews. 
They live in aseparate quarter of their own, as do 
also the various divisions of Christians, as the Ar- 
menians, the Greeks and the Protestants. All these 
quarters are densely built, with narrow and irregular 
lanes for streets, but the prevailing prosperity does 
not seem to reach the abodes of the Hebrew. The 
indications are all of extreme poverty. A synagogue 
was pointed out bearing an inscription showing that 
it was the gift of a Paris Rothschild; but its mean 
appearance and unattractive surroundings bore ‘no 
suggestion of critical refinement in the congregation. 
The articles of food set out for sale in the petty 
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little shops were often squalid and repulsive. We 
came so often upon spoiled salt fish among the 
stores exposed by the venders, that we concluded it 
must form a regular element of diet in the quarter. 
There was no visible sign of industry by which the 
people might earn their living; and no one need be 
surprised to learn that in various parts of the world 
the well-to-do and charitable Jews are regularly called 
upon to contribute to the support of their pauper 
brethren in Jerusalem.” 


MR. LILLY’S BLAST AGAINST DEMOCRACY. 

T is quite in the academic style that Mr. W. S. 
Lilly proceeds to enlighten the readers of the 
Fortnightly on the nature and method of true self- 
government. He is moved with a lofty pity at the 
vulgar notion that self-government is realized by eur- 
rent democratic institutions. He draws—chiefly from 
Mr. Bryce’s writings—a picture of the partisanship cor- 
ruption and ‘‘ boss” rule which prevail in the United 
States, and exclaims: ‘‘ This is what you call self- 
government in its greatest perfection!” He then 
turns to Great Britain and says: ‘‘ Self-government 
in England, as in America, means party government ; 
and in England, as in America, the two great parties 
represent little more than a desire for power and 
place. The fact is certain that to win or re- 
tain office, not to carry out principles, has become the 
dominating motive of the two chief political parties. 
- . . True, the system of Ring-and-Bossdom is at 
present inchoate among us. But surely the Parlia- 


mentary party, of which Mr. Bryce is an ornament,. 


is essentially a ring, and, most assuredly, the Prime 
Minister is a Boss in excelsis! And he rules his fol- 
lowers with an absolute sway which an American 
Boss might envy. In England, then, as in the 
United States, ‘ self-government’ really means boss- 
dom in fear of the Irish vote.” 

Mr. Lilly knows no more signal proof of the deep 
degradation of English public life than the way Mr. 
Gladstone thrust Home Rule on his reluctant ad- 
herents. 

He next looks to France, but finds there the same 
story repeated. ‘‘Self-government in France, as in 
the United States, is party government ; nor does the 
machinery of politics in France differ substantially 
from the American, although it is less highly organ- 
ized. . These parliamentary engineers are the 
bosses of France, who set up one phantasmal minis- 
try after another, filling meanwhile their own 
pockets.” 

WHAT TRUE SELF-GOVERNMENT IS. 

From these ‘‘ counterfeits of national self-govern- 
ment,” Mr. Lilly passes on to consider what the 
true article is. ‘‘Self-government in an individual 
man means the supremiacy of the rational nature 
over the emotional ; the predominance of the moral 
over the animal self. The lower powers and facul- 
ties of a self-governed man are brought into subjec- 
tion, and kept in subordination to the higher.” 

So is it in the nation. But—and here we come on a 
piece of Toryism as old as Plato—‘‘in the social 


organism the masses (as the phrase is) represent pas- 
sion, impulse, emotion.” And they must be ruled 
by reason. ‘‘ Civil society arises from the nature of 
things.” The State must be based on morality. on 
justice therefore. Justice requires that every man 
‘should count in the social organism for his true 
political value. And the political value of men differs 
greatly.” 

‘All the elements of national life should be rep- 
resented in just proportion. All should be subsumed 
in the reason of the organic whole. ‘ pure 
democracy,’ as it is called, the unchecked domination 
of numbers, is not a form of government at all. 

For the present deplorable state of things Mr. Lilly 
has two remedies to offer: ‘‘the increased separa- 
tion of the executive from the legislative govern- 
ment ;” and ‘‘a strong second chamber ” as a “ safe- 
guard against the tyranny of adebased popular cham- 
ber.” 


A EULOGY ON KHAMA. 


R. GEORGE COUSINS, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, supplies the Leisure Hour 
with a glowing eulogy on ‘‘ Khama, the Bechwana 
Christian Chief.” He recounts how Khama as a youth 
came under missionary influences, and how his re- 
fusal, ‘‘on account of the Word of God,” to take a 
second wife enraged his father. Khama suffered 
much under the reigns of his heathen father and uncle, 
It was only in self-defense that Khama revolted, drove 
out his uncle, and became king in 1872. On his ac- 
cession he refused to perform the customary royal 
rites. ‘‘ Khama emphatically announced his own ad- 
herence to the Word of God. He would not prohibit 
heathen ceremonies, but they must not be performed 
in his ‘ khotla,’ and as their chief he would contribute 
nothing towards them. He was about, by publie 
prayer to Almighty God, to ask a blessing upon their 
seed sowing, and afterwards would set to work. Who- 
ever wished to have his seed charmed could do so at 
his own expense. . . . 

‘*For twenty-one years Khama has been in power, 
and his reign throughout has been in thorough har- 
mony with that early declaration. All who know 
him bear testimony to his consistent life, his sagacious 
and ‘enlightened rule, and to the general strength, 
probity and nobility of his character.” 


AS A RULER. 


Mr, Cousins thus sums up this British ally ; “‘ Un- 
doubtedly this chief stands out conspicuously among 
South African princes as the finest, noblest of them 
all. Herules with a firm hand, is soldierly in bear- 
ing, a keensportsman, a good rider, every inch a man ; 
but combined with this strength there is remarkable 
patience, gentleness and kindliness of disposition, and 
none who know him doubt his sincerity or earnest- 
ness as aChristian. The remarkable way in which by 
the force of his own example and conduct he has led 
his people forward in the pathway of enlightened 
Christian progress furnishes striking evidence of this.” 





THE’ PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM. 


N the preceding department will be found reviews of 
the articles on the tariff by Mr. A. Augustus Healey 
and Hon. W. J. Coombs ; ‘‘ The Beginning of Man and the 
Age of the Race,” by Dr. D. G. Brinton ; ‘‘ How to Deal 
with the Filibustering Minority,” by Mr. John B. Mc- 
Master ; ‘‘ The Most Popular Novels in America,” by Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, and Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s criticism 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘ History of the United States.” 


THE CORRUPT USE OF PATRONAGE. 


* Are Presidential Appointments for Sale ?” is the sub- 
ject of the first article, the general tone and scope of 
which is suggested by the writer, Mr. William D. Foulke, 
in the following paragraph: ‘‘We have had to witness 
a great many instances of the corrupt use of patronage. 
Offices, high and low, have been divided among party 
bosses, and services, often discreditable, rendered to 
political organizations, have been rewarded by public 
place and paid out of the treasury of the State. We have 
seen a code of morality which even in the army has be- 
come extinct revived in times of peace under republican 
government. Our political sensibilities have become so 
blunted that we have almost come to believe it right that 
the victor should carry off the spoils. In our municipali- 
ties, bargains are made and money buys the place and we 
pay little heed to it. Our State legislatures have been 
corrupted and men have won their way through the 
power of the dollar even to the Senate of the United 
States. But until very recent years we have had no 
reason to believe that the sanctuary of our Federal Ex- 
ecutive had been invaded by the defiling influe::ce of gold. 
It is this last step which indicates only too clearly the 
direction in which our political morality is moving. The 
appointments of Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Van Alen are 
two long steps downward and backward toward the abyss 
from which free government can never rise. The descent 
must be stopped before it is too late.” 


FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


Reviewing the life of Francis Parkman and his work, 
Mr. Julius H. Ward thus sets forth the historian’s won- 
derful gift of historical imagination : ‘‘He dwelt so en- 
tirely with his subject that he could feel it to his fingers’ 


ends. It inspired and mastered him, and when he at- 
tempted to tell the story he made it as real to the reader 
as it was to himself. It caught hold of the roots of his 
mind, and it held him as he holds his readers. He wrote 
these narratives as the painter fills out his canvas. He 
put feeling and color into the story, and gave it the lights 
and shades of actual life, lifting it, as all great literature 
is lifted, so that it reflects the changes of human conflict 
as they are seen to-day. The result is that the story is 
like Shakespeare’s plays. It reproduces the past and has 
the touches of life init. The history is enjoyed by the 
young as much as by the scholar, and it enters by right 
of inheritance into the permanent literature of the coun- 
try. It is work done in simplicity, with power, with an 
adequate sense of its value, and with a thoroughness that 
produces the best results. This historical imagination is 
the rarests of gifts, and it lifts the work of its possessor 
to the highest plane. Parkman had the power to throw 


into his story the elements which made it real and 
graphic, and he felt its meaning so intensely that it throbs 
and thrills in his narrative and makes it a transcript of 
actual life. What is remarkable in him as an historian is 
that this power to infuse his narratives with the passion 
and excitement of life without apparent effort is almost 
as prominent in his first volume as in the latest ; and yet 
nearly half a century lies between them.” 


CHILD STUDY. 

Mr. G. Stanley Hall contributes a paper, the purpose of 
which is suggested by its title, ‘‘Child-Study, the Basis 
of Exact Education.” Mr. Hall glances hastily at a few of 
the methods which have been employed in the study of 
children, and points out some of the most salient results 
that have been accomplished. He concludes his paper 
with the practical suggestion ‘‘that oae or two of the 
largest colleges should cause a well trained and tactful 
man to devote his time to the study and improvement of 
college life, calling freely upon others to co-operate. Abun- 
dant material for the study of the natural history of stu- 
dents is afforded by the more than two hundred publica- 
tions in the country, the court, code of honor, fraterni- 
ties, etc., the tabulations of choice of study with reasons 
therefor, essays, and now the daily themes at Harvard, 
religious life and needs of students and above all habitual 
acquaintance with students and personal friends on the 
ball grounds—this suggests a new field and method which 
might de called the higher anthropology.” 

HOW BETTER TO UTILIZE RICH MEN. 

Why do we not make better use of our rich men is the 
subject discussed by Mr. Frederic Harrison. ‘‘ We waste 
them,” he says, ‘“‘ and let them run to seed, a burden to 
themselves and a nuisance to the public.” He urges that 
we ought “to utilize and make citizens of them, lifting 
them from inaptitude and degradation to be respectable 
citizens of the commonwealth.” He points out that the rich 
men of the United States have taken the lead of the rest of 
the civilized world in the matterof giving to the public 
splendid gifts of libraries and colleges. After urging the 
rich men of the Republic to continue the good work of en- 
dowing institutions for the public, Mr. Harrison has a 
word to say for the artistic rather than the scientific or 
educational form of endowments. There are, he says, 
certain forms of art that no State or locality can ever pro- 
vide for itself out of its public revenue, and heappeals to 
the rich men to supply these. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

N another department are reviewed at length Gov- 

ernor Russell’s article on ‘Political Causes of the 

Business Depression,” ‘‘The Mission of the Populist 

Party,” by Senator Peffer ; ‘‘ Parliamentary Manners,” 

by Hon. Justin McCarthy, and three articles on the 
Hawaiian situation. 

THE BATTLE SHIP. 


Captain W. T. Sampson, of the United States Navy, 
writes on the battle ship. His definition of a battle ship 
is ‘ that fighting ship which combines in the highest possi- 
ble « egree the powers of offense and defense.” We have 
cruisers, large and small, protected cruisers, armored 
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cruisers, commerce destroyers, gunboats, torpedo cruis- 
ers, torpedo boats, etc., each of which has its character- 
istics in which speed, the number and size of guns, coal 
endurance and manceuvring powers are made much of, 
but none of them, or all of them together, could be ex- 
pected to meet the battle ship in fair fight. ‘‘ She mounts 
heavy guns to pierce the armor of her enemies; she 
mounts numerous guns of lighter calibre to enable her to 
meet similar fire from all sorts of craft and to destroy the 
quick-moving torpedo boats which would escape the slow- 
working, heavy guns ; she carries armor to protect her- 
self against any but the heaviest projectiles, and, so far 
as possible, against even these ; she carries torpedoes to 
destroy an enemy who may, in the manoeuvres of battle, 
come within her reach ; she carries such a supply of coal 
and ammunition as will enable her to perform her duty 
between the times when she can renew her supply. 
Being esse” ‘ally a fighting machine, she does not require 
high spee. enable her to escape from an enemy. When 
war sha.l come between any of the great nations which 
depend iz whole or in part upon their naval strength, it 
will be the battle ship which will settle the issue. And 
such, in brief, is the battle ship of to-day.” 


OUR PATENT LAWS. 


Mr. W. E. Simonds, discussing our patent laws, sug- 
gests that they should be amended in two particulars : 1, 
That no innocent user of a ‘‘manufacture” or ‘“‘ compo- 
sition of matter” shall be sued for infringement so long as 
the maker or seller can be reached ; and, 2, that a patent 
shall begin to run not later than three years after the 
first application thereof. 


WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 


Dr. Lewis Robinson sums up his article, ‘‘ What Dreams 
are Madeof,” as follows: ‘‘ 1, It would beseen that, owing 
tothe unceasing ‘ unconscious cerebration’ which is a nec- 
essary concomitant of our powers of intellect, the brain 
is always in part awake, and is especially active in shift- 
ing memorized matter ; 2, the cerebral centers connected 
with the sense organs are (for some reason which we can- 
not at present explain) continually and independently 
employed in stimulating impressions from without; 3, 
certain of the senses (especially that of hearing) remain 
open to external influences during sleep and convey 
actual vibrations to the brain; 4, there exists an ever 
active and purely involuntary predisposition on the part 
of the mental apparatus to comparé and collate all the 
messages which come, or seem to come, from without, 
through the sense channels ; and to collate these again 
with what is brought to the consciousness by involuntary 
recollection ; 5, associated with this there is a tendency 
(also automatic) to combine the evidence (real or bogus) 
so collected into a coherent whole, and to make the re- 
sult either explain the more emphatic thoughts or im- 
pressions, or else answer some questions which occupied 
the attention before sleep began ; 6, no voluntary power 
exists during sleep to pick out from the jumble handed in 
that which is relevant to the problem to be solved, or 
even to discern whether any piece of pseudo information 
is appropriate or the reverse for such a purpose ; 7, just 
as there is no power to discriminate real from false im- 
pressions at the outset, so, throughout a dream, we are 
completely oblivious to the most glaring fallacies and in- 
consistencies.” 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. H. G. Prout, editor of the Railway Gazette, com- 
pares the number of railway accidents in this country with 
that in England, concluding that it is anywhere from 
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five to sixteen times as dangerous to travel by rail in the 
United States asin England, and attributes this to the facts 
that England has per unit of railways lines more than ten 
time as much double tracking, eighteen times as much 
block-signaling and ever so much more interloeking of 
switches and much better single-tracking. 


THE ARENA. 


J OHN DAVIS, M.C., writs an interesting account of 
‘¢ The Bank of Venice,” that famous institution, ‘‘the 
most perfect of its kind that was ever devised by the 

mind of man,” on which the ‘“‘ Queen of the Adriatic” laid 

the foundations of her greatness and wealth during the 
middle ages. Deposits of specie were made in the insti- 
tution and used by the government in carrying on its wars 
and foreign relations, and credit was given the depositor 
on the booksof the bank. The specie was never returned 
and no promise was ever made to do so, but the credits, 
being exempt from taxation, Were eagerly sought and 
finally rose to a value actually above that of the coin of 
the republic,—ten ducats in bank credits equaling twelve 
in gold. No notes were issued, but the credits were 
everywhere accepted and neg.tiable. With this system, 
there could be no hoarding, no contraction or inflation of 
the currency. The government held all the metal in the 
country. The author thinks the system applicable to the 

United States with the modification that notes in place cf 

credits be allowed the depositor. 


CAN THE BIMETALLIC STANDARD BE RESTORED ? 


“Can the United States restore the bimetallic standard 
of money?” Dr. George C. Douglas thinks it can do so 
by means of a discriminating tariff, practically closing our 
markets to countries like England and Germany, which 
are monometallic, while filling the place of their products 
by the goods of America, France, Italy and Holland, and 
by the enactment of a law providing for free bimetallic 
coinage. He contends that our markets are too valuable 
to England and Gemany to be sacrificed in the interests of 
their money-holding classes. 


THE WONDERS OF HINDOO MAGIC. 


Craving for the marvelous and supernatural is part of a 
human being’s inheritance, and there is much food to 
satisfy it in ‘‘ The Wonders of Hindoo Magic,” by Heinrich 
Hensoldt, Ph.D. Commenting on the later -tendeney of 
scientists to accept with more credence the tales of East- 
ern travelers, he proceeds to offer some explanation of 
the wonder-working powers of the Hindoos. As the 
Greeks were given to plastic art and the passion of 
Egypt was for stupendous buildings, so the ruling fancy 
of the Hindoos from remote ages has been for a ‘‘ specu- 
lative philosophy ” based on intuition, and Mr. Hensholdt 
does not doubt that they have discovered some forces of 
which we are ignorant, and among the first of which wag 
hypnotism. The conjurers may be divided into several 
classes ; the lower orders, Fakurs and Pundits, mere 
street jugglers, plying their trade for a livelihood ; the 
higher classes, Yoghis and Rislies, who, living in the 
wilderness, are seen but seldom and whose miracles are 
never used for gain, but as the Disciples used theirs, to 
attract attention before telling the story of their faith, 
generally one of the “‘ Birth-T'ales” of Buddha. 

‘The Practical Application of Hypnotism in Modern 
Medicine” is illustrated by Dr. J. R. Cocke, by cases from 
his private and hospital practice. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE December number of the Contemporary contains 
many solid articles, but none, perhaps, of the most 
striking kind. 
LORD COLERIDGE AND THE POET BROWNING. 


Lord Coleridge discusses the time-honored distinction 
between education and instruction, describing education 
as the drawing out of the powers of,the mind. He urges 
that technical instruction, however valuable, requires, in 
order to heighten its value, moré general culture. The 
authors which he would recommend for special study 
stand in this order—Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Gray and Wolfe. He omits Tennyson ; Browning he also 
omits, because, though admiring him, he has not always 
understood him. He tells how the poet used to send his 
volumes, ‘Soon after one had thus been given me, he 
asked me how I liked it. I replied that what I could un- 
derstand I heartily admired, and that parts of it, I thought. 
ought to be immortal ; but that as to much of it I really 
could not tell whether I admired it or no, as I could not 
understand it. ‘Ah, well,’ he said, ‘if a reader of your 

calibre understands ten per cent. of what I write I think 
he ought to be content.” 


THE DEGRADATION OF THE LITTLE TOE. 


The controversy which has been proceeding in the 
Contemporary as to the possibility of the transmission 
of acquired character, in which Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
taken the affirmative «nd Professor Weismann the nega- 
tive side, is continued this month in a rejoinder by the 
synthetic philosopher. Much of th: article is fully intelli- 
gible only to biologists, but it opens with a reference to 
the curious and much debated degradation of the human 
little toe. It was in the first instance supposed that the 
progressive disappearance of his digit was due to the in- 
herited and accumulated effects of boot pressure. Pro- 
fessor Weismann had pointed out that the same fusion of 
the phalanges was found among people who go bare-foot, 
and in Egyptian mummies. Mr. Spencer rejoins by carry- 
ing the explanation further back. He points out how the 
change from arboreal habits to terrestrial habits has led 
to the development of the great toe as being nearer the 
line of direction. ‘The inner digits have increased by use, 
while the outer digits have decreased by disuse. 


BLACKCOATS ON THE WARPATH. 


Mr. John Darfield does not understand why so much 
noise has been made about the parish charities which are 
claimed for the disposal of the new parish councils of 
England. He shows that ‘‘in the country at large £400,- 
000 a year spread over fifty-two counties is all that is 
touchable by the bill.” ‘‘ This gives an average of about 
£77,000 per county.” He laments ‘the waste of energy 
that has taken place in the whole army of blackcoats 
going on the warpath for such a twopenny-halfpenny 
matter as this clause turns out to be. It is the more 
striking, because, while the thirteenth clause gave to the 
Parish Council so very little, the definition of ecclesiastical 
charity stamped as Church property what had never been 
the Church’s before.” 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Mr. Crawford gives an interesting sketch of ‘‘ McMahon 
and his Forebears.” Professor Max Miiller has been 
aroused by ‘‘ a most alarming bombshell” thrown by Mr. 
James Darmesteter, who assigns the Gathas, the oldest 
portion of the ‘“ Zend-Avesta,” to the first century A.D., 
whereas the generally adopted date is from 2000 to 1500 
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B.C. He admits that from a strictly historical point of 
view it would be difficult to resist Mr. Darmesteter’s 
criticism, but he brings forward strong philological argu- 
ments in support of the traditional date. Mr. Rendel 
Harris takes occasion from the recently discovered Diates- 
saron of Tatian to show that Bishop Lightfoot, whose de- 
fense of the Johannine authorship created a general revo- 
lution of opinion in its favor, has understated, rather 
than overstated, his case. Dr. Anthony Traill treats of 
the compulsory purchase of land in Ireland. He com- 
plains of the way in which the seller is now harassed by 
costs of proofs of title. He urges more freedom in the 
creation of perpetuities by the fining down of rents. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


IFTEEN articles, for the most part bright, in- 
structive, suggestive and brief, make the Nine- 
teenth Century stand out this month superior to the in- 
fluences which seem to beset the fag-end of the maga- 
zine year. Mr. Michael Davitt leads off by tearing up 
what he calls ‘‘ Fabian Fustian.” Mr. A. C. Swinburne’s 
“ Recollections of Professcr Jowett” do not give us the 
Master again quite as vividly as the work of many a 
humbler and more Boswellian writer. He describes him 
on his literary and estletic sides. Dr. Jowett was, he 
tells us, ‘‘ perhaps the last of the Old Whigs.” He 
greatly admired Dickens, and would have ranked him 
above Tennyson and Carlyle. Of C rlyle he spoke with 
distaste and severity, as a preacher of tyranny and apolo- 
gist of cruelty. Voltaire elicited expressions of dainty dis- 
taste. He delighted in Scott. His favorite Shakespearian 
play was ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.” He showed 
his general admiration of Browning’s genius along with a 
comparative depreciation of Browning’s works. 


THE ITALIAN SENATE, 


The Marchese F.. Nobili-Vitelleschi describes the Italian 
Senate in the first of a series of articles on ‘Upper 
Houses in Modern States.” In Italy ‘the appointment of an 
unlimited number of life Senators is reserved to the king. 
But the royal prerogative of appointment is limited to 
twenty-one categories of persons past the age of forty. 
It is only among these that the king can choose his Sen- 
ators.” The writer suggests that this method of selection 
from categories should be carried out by electoral colleges 
in each class. Dr. H. P. Dunn tells ‘‘ What London Peo- 
ple Die of ” in an article crammed full of fact and thought. 
London, he shows, is increasing in healthiness ; once, in 
1881, its mortality fell below that of England as a whole. 
The most startling fact he brings out is that the death- 
rate for diseases of the nervous system in London is 
almost the lowest among all registration districts. The 
wear and tear of city life lead one to expect quite the op- 
posite result, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Yves Guyot, late French Minister, laments as an In- 
dividualist over ‘‘ Socialism in France,” that whereas it 
was once a movement for liberty, it now might be defined 
‘‘The intervention of the State in contracts of labor, al- 
ways directed against the employer and to the exclusive 
profit of the laborer,” to result in ‘the seizure by the 
State of the whole economic activity of the country and 
the forcing of every man fit to work into the ranks of 
State functionaries.” 

Mr. W. B. Stevens recounts the singular diplomatic re- 
lations between ‘Queen Elizabeth and Ivan the Terrible” 
and their successors. Russia seems to have been spe- 
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cially eager to form an English alliance. The execution 
of Charles I so incensed the Czar that he straightway ex- 
pelled all English merchants from ussia. 

Mr. Theodore Bent traces ‘‘ the origin of the Mashona- 
land ruins” to builders well versed in geometry and stu- 
diously observant of the heavens, probably of Semitic 
race and Arabian stock. Rev. Edward Miller, under the 
ironic heading ‘‘ Confessions of a Village Tyrant,” retails 
his social service as village parson. Mr. H. D. Traill dis- 
cusses ‘‘the anonymous critic,” and decides in favor of 
keeping him anonymous. Mr. W. Laird Clowes describes 
the fortifications and accommodation of Toulon and tabu- 
lates the strength of the French fleet, to show that in the 
Mediterranean France is both stronger and readier than 
England. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


N common with most of the English December maga- 
zines the Fortnightly falls rather below the average. 
It contains much interesting matter, but hardly any ar- 
ticle of the first rank. Mr. Lilly’s curious invective 
against popular notions of ‘‘Self-government,” ‘ Nauti- 
cus’” instructive essay on ‘History and Sea Power,” 
Canon Barnett’s methods with ‘“‘ the Unemployed,” and 
‘¢ X.’s” satire on ‘‘ the Rhetoricians” of ‘‘the Ireland of 
to-day,” have received notice elsewhere. 


LETTERS OF KEATS. 


Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking contributes ‘‘some unedited 
letters of Keats,” addressed to two sisters named Jeffreys, 
the son of one of whom made them over to Mr. Richard 
Archer. Mr. Sieveking thinks that now for the first time 
the family at Teignmouth, with whom Keats corre- 


sponded, and about whose names he was very reticent, 
can be identified with these Jeffreys. In one letter Keats 
coins a convenient word, where he says, ‘‘ Many interest- 
ing speeches have been demosthenized.” A passage in 
another letter recalls Browning’s ‘‘ What porridge had 


John Keats?” ‘One of the great reasons that the En- 
glish have produced the finest writers in the world is that 
the Englis: world has ill-treated them during their lives 
and fostered them after their deaths. They have in gen- 
eral been trampled aside into the bye-paths of life and 
seen the festerings of Society.” 


MAORI SOCIALISM. 


Mr. Fred. J. Moss describes ‘‘ A South Sea Island and 
its People:” ‘In all their islands each Maori has some 
share in the common possessions, and personal want in 
the midst of public plenty is unknown. Famine 
may possibly come, but cannot starve one without starv- 
ing all. Children bring with them nocare, being provided 
for as soon as born. Work is made a pleasure, and the 
poorest breathes as pure an air and is nearly as well fed 
and clothed as the ariki whom he reverently obeys. . . 
There is not a lunatic, a jail, nor a consciously degraded per- 
son. The sovereign and the chiefs are in touch with the 
people, and the people are in touch with one another. 
The Maori, in short, is a good deal of a Socialist.” Mr. 
Moss suggests the formation of a society to inquire into 
the unseen biological causes of Maori decay. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace continues his discussion of the Ice 
Age and its work, and maintains, against the notion of 
“earth movements of various kinds,” Sir A. Ramsay’s 
theory of the ice-erosion of the valley lakes of highly 
glaciated regions. <A dialogue by the late Francis Adams 
canvasses the idea of ‘‘a hunt for happiness” as the law 
of life. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ge HE Di cember number rises distinctly above the gen- 

eral high level of this review. Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s admirable article, ‘‘ Is England’s Sea Power to be 
Maintained ?” is noticed elswhere. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s study on Matthew Arnold is a feast 
of fat things. He attributes to Arnold’s poctr, “the 
quality, if not of inevitableness, of adhesiveness.” The 
‘*Scholar Gypsy” is selected as his masterpiece. ‘The 
function which he took for himself was to be a thorn in 
the side of the Philistine; to pierce the animal’s thick 
hide with+taunts, delicate but barbed ; to invent nick- 
names which might reveal to the creature his own ab- 
surdity ; to fasten upon expressions characteristic of the 
blatant arrogance and complacent ineffable self-conceit of 
the vulgar John Bull, and repeat them till even Bull 
might be induced to blush.” 

THE IRISH PROBLEM. 


The O’Conor Don reminds his Unionist readers of ‘‘ The 
Unsolved frish Problem.” The Home Rule bill, ‘‘ what- 
ever may have been it shortcomings, has been read a third 
time. It has been passed by the democratic branch of 
the legislature of the United Kingdom. It is idle even 
for the most extreme Unionist to shut his eyes to these 
facts. The step taken can scarcely be retracted, and some 
form of what is called self-government for Ireland will 
haunt whatever Ministry may be in power.” What, then, 
must be done? Independence is out of the question ; 
Federation must certainly not begin with Ireland. The 
thing to do is to hold the Imperial Parliament every three 
years in Dublin, in Edinburgh, and in London. Letthere 
be also a royal residenceinIreland. This rotation of loca- 
tion would meet the needs of the case. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION, 


Rev. Dr. Story approaches the subject of ‘‘The Kirk 
and Presbyterian Union ” from the standpoint of one who 
loves the auld kirk very much; but whose zeal for Union 
is rather tepid. ‘In oider to unite with the Established 
Church the Dissenters would have to surrender nothing. 
The U. P.’s would still retain, in unimpaired vitality, both 
the theory and the practice of Voluntaryism.” The Free 
Church woul. simply revert to her vaunted “ disruption 
principles,” which include Establishment. The Church, 
on the other hand, in accepting Disestablishment would 
make an enormous surrender. ‘‘ Even were the sentiment 
of Union predominantly strong in the Established Church, 
we could hardly expect it to gratify itself at such a sacri- 
fice. But, in point of fact, that sentiment is one which 
evokes little enthusiasm among Churchmen.” 

SCHOOL CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 

Rev. Canon Hayman, D.D., discusses ‘‘ The Voluntary 
School Crisis ” in language more vigorous than convinc- 
ing. He begins by describing Mr. Acland as the ‘“‘ modern 
successor” of Julian the Apostate, ‘‘the demagogue- 
tyrant of a department, [who] is profiting by the august 
precedent, and destroying religion by destroying religious 
schools. That universal Board Schools mean the extinc- 
tion of vital religion from education is as certain as 
symptoms of tendency can make any statement concern- 
ing human society.” 

He is deeply moved by the “‘ official silence” of Anglican 
dignitaries at this crisis, and concludes by asking, ‘‘ Will 
not the verdict of posterity be that the English Church 
in the crisis of her destiny counted many excellent 
bishops, but lacked an episcopate ?” 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 


HE New Review contains several timely and attract- 
ive articles. Mr. Macdonald’s ‘“‘ Problem of the 
Unemployed ” is noticed elsewhere. 

Lady Knightley, of Fawsley, enumerates, in a most 
businesslike catalogue, the following ‘‘ New Employments 
for Educated Women :” Giving lectures and teaching to 
County Council Classes ; carving ; as sanitary inspectors— 
a class which ought to increase and include in their pur- 
view workhouses also ; horticulture, as learned at Swan- 
ley, Kent; as librarians—a calling likely to be over- 
crowded ; as University Extension Lady Lecturers ; house 
decoration ; plan tracing ; wood engraving ; painting on 
glass ; dispensing ; as trained nurses in workhouse in- 
firmaries ; as lady nurses for children of the upper classes; 
secretarial work ; care of insane patients ; and rent col- 
lectors or managers under Miss Octavia Hill’s scheme. 

Mr. Frederick Boyle bewails ‘‘The Decay of Beauty,” 
and traces it to the artificially secured survival of the un- 
fit, the ‘‘swaddling” of almost the entire body in woolens, 
the disuse of the bath, and other causes. Mdlle. Blaze de 
Bury gives a most interesting account of Charcot, as 
physician, professor, in his relations to hypnotism, and as 
head of the modern neuropathic school. Apparently a 
skeptic, he believes strongly in the personal faith of the 
patient in his doctor, adviser, and ultimate cure. 

Prof. Max Miiller contributes a beautifully picturesque 
sketch of ‘‘ Constantinople in 1893.” He wonders why so 
many people go to Switzerland and Rome, when a few 
days more would bring them into an entirely new world, 
and into a climate in some seasons almost perfect. He 
has been much impressed with the Turks: ‘‘ Whatever 


may have been said of the ‘Sick Man,’ there is many a 
sign that the Turk has recovered, and that he will prove 


a tough morsel to whomever wishes to swallow him. The 
pure Turk is strong and steady, and determined to fight 
to the bitter end before he surrenders what for over four 
hundred years he has called his own.” 

‘‘ The Indictment of Dives” is Mr. W.S. Lilly’s epitome 
of Socialism. Of the thousand volumes written by 
Socialists, ‘‘all bring the same charge, substantially, 
against Dives—that he is a thief; that is the head and 
front of his offending ; their first count in the indictment 
against him. ‘Property is theft.’ Is this true?” 

Not of private property in the abstract, he replies: 
“The philosophical justification of private property is 
that it is necessary for the explication of personality in 
this work-a-day world.” But as to property in the con- 
crete, Mr. Lilly fears the charge is too true.” 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 


EV. HERBERT H. GOWEN contributes a good 
article on salmon fiishing, in which he tells of 
the methods emplofed in netting and canning on the 
Fraser river. Into the small city of New Westminster 
alone this industry brings about a million and a half dol- 
lars each season. Every fourth year there is a tremen- 
dous glut of salmon, and in an average season of six or 
seven weeks a boat manned by two men, who have to 
wield a great net 300 feet long, will take from 6,000 to 
11,000 fish, while an average cannery packs about 200,000 
fish in a season. 

In a paper on Lord and Lady Aberdeen, Mr. J. Castell 
Hopkins is outspoken in his efforts to correct any too fer- 
vid belief on the part of Americans that the new Governor- 
General has any specific aims toward closer connection 
between Canada and the United States. 

“Such utterances overlook the vital fact that Canada 


does not exist for the sole purpose of unifying British and 
American sentiment, and that the Governor-General of 
Canada is not here as an ambassador from Great Britain 
to the United States, but as a representative upon Cana- 
dian soil of the sovereign of our own Empire. The great 
interest so generously taken by Lord and Lady Aberdeen 
in the Chicago fair has led, in certain quarters, to this 
strange misconception of their duties.” 


THE CENTURY. 


HE December Century has a special cover in which 
the holly leaves suggest Christmas in a cheery 
way, and the art papers and poems, as is the custom of 
the Century at this season, suggest the new year even 
more strongly in their portraits of those who made the 
first Christmas. Indeed, this is distinctly a holiday num- 
ber and matters of more serious discussion are discarded 
for the time to give place to papers on the ‘Old Dutch 
Masters” by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, to an especial article 
tor artist folk on Rembrandt by Timothy Cole, to ‘‘ Chats 
with Famous Painters,” with very charming bits and 
studies reproduced by Wallace Wood, and to Mr. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s first article in the artist’s adventure 
series. 

The feature of the number so far as fiction is concerned 
is the beginning of Mark Twain’s serial novel, ‘“‘ Pudd’n 
Head Wilson,” the scene of which is laid in Southwest 
Missouri thirty-five years ago. The first chapters give 
but small indication of that humor which made Mr. 
Clemens’ fame. Curiously enough, the plot, if one may 
presume to prophesy from the first chapters, is going to 
center around the mixing up of two babies, one of whom 
isa white child and the other a mulatto with a slight 
strain of negro blood, the two being under the charge of 
the fond mulatto mother ; so that we may expect to find 
Mark Twain drawing some healthy moral concerning the 
race problem before we are through with “‘ Pudd’n Head 
Wilson.” 

Apropos of the current discussion for and against foot- 
ball in the colleges, William Conant Church contributes 
an ‘‘Open Letter” to this number, in which he gives 
some striking facts to show that the football player is 
just as good and faithful a student as his less athletic fel- 
low, and that the effect of the training upon the player 
himself is highly advantagesus in its obligation to keep 
good hours, to preserve strict temperance in food and 
drink, to refrain from the use of tobacco, to eat only nour- 
ishing food and be systematic with cold baths, rubbing 
and healthy exercise. He thinks it even more important, 
perhaps, that it teaches the American youth what they 
find very hard to learn—that they must give prompt and 
direct obedience to instructions. Says Mr. Church : 

‘‘Tt is doubtful whether the percentage of accidents 
among undergraduates would lessen were football for- 
bidden. Nature will exact her tribute in physical inju- 
ries for her bestowal of surplus energy upon the young, 
and I have known one young man to break an arm three 
times in jumping over horse-posts. The physical dan- 
gers, such as they are, could be greatly lessened by a 
proper regulation of the game. It should be recognized 
as a part of the college curriculum, to the extent at least. 
of encouraging every student to participate in it, grading 
the players according to their several abilities. It is 
found that systematic training reduces the risk from in- 
juries. If football is beneficial, as would appear to be 
the case, the benefit should be extended to all students 
alike. As it is now, those who most need the exercise are 
debarred from it by the natural disposition to exclude all 
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but the sturdier men. At Annapolis and West Point 
physical training is an essential part of the course, and it 
should be so in every college. It will beso when we have 
wholly escaped the influence of the false doctrine that 
the body is the instrument of Satan, and must be bound 
in fetters as a preliminary to intellectual and spiritual 
development.” 


° HARPER'S. 
E have reviewed elsewhere at length Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s article on the House of Commons. 
Mr Thomas Nelson Page, who is always charming, and 
who is especially so in his native and appropriate sub- 
ject of Virginia, writes this month on the ‘Old Domin- 
ion” ina paper which Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations make 
exceedingly attractive. Of course we can leave Mr. Page 
alone to find the romance, which, to be sure, is anything 
but hard to find in ‘‘Ole Virginny.” As to the material 
reconstruction of the State, he bears witness to the great 
change which:has come from the terrible period of reac- 
tion just after the war. He concludes that the boom 
which carried values and hopes in Virginia to inflated pro- 
portions really never stopped the steady advance on lines 
of commercial prosperity which the State has made for the 
last ten years. He contends that the time has fairly come 
when the Old Dominion is a good place to go to instead of 
being a good place to come from. The Southwest is fur- 
nishing great foundries and furnaces with iron and cval, and 
hundreds of saw mills with fine lumber, and in the east, 
where some of the poorer sections are to be found, a new 
industry has grown up in the trucking which furnishes 
fruits and vegetables for the markets of the Northern 
cities. 

In his ‘“‘ Editor’s Chair” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
takes a conservative step in his advocacy of criticism as a 
concomitant to our literature. He thinks that it is time 
our strong spontaneous literary growth should be, if not 
checked, at least qualified by criticism, and he talks very 
plainly in his statement of opinion that we are quite an 
arrogant young nation in our disavowal of the need of any 
such criticism. 

“ We are growing in the habit of being sufficient unto 
ourselves. We have not Philistinism, but we have some- 
thing else. There has been no name for it yet invented. 
Some say it is satisfaction in superficiality, and they point 
to the common school and to Chautauqua ; the French say 
that it is satisfaction in mediocrity. At any rate, it is a 
satisfaction that has a large element of boastfulness in it, 
and boastfulness based upon a lack of enlightenment, in 
literature especially a want of discrimination, of fine dis- 
cernment of quality. It is a habit of looking at litera- 
ture as we look at other things ; literature in national life 
stands alone ; if we condone crookedness in politics and in 
business under the name of smartness, we apply the same 
sort of test—that is, the test of success—to literature. It 
is the test of the late Mr. Barnum. There is in it a dis- 
regard of moral as well as of artistic values and standards. 
You see it in the press, in sermons even—the effort to at- 
tract attention, the lack of moderation, the striving to be 
sensational in poetry, in the novel to shock, to advertise 
the performance. Everything is onastrain. No, this is 
not Philistinism. It is sure, also, that it is not the final 
expression of the American spirit—that which will repre- 
sent its life or its literature. We trust it is a transient 
disease, which we may perhaps call by a transient name— 
Barnumism ” 

The Christmas Harper’s is a very beautiful magazine in 
its gold, white and green binding and in the exceptional 
array of contents. The artistic feature centers in the last 


of the Abby-Lang exploitation of Shakespeare’s comedies 
and the artist’s beautiful interpretations of the ‘‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” dramatis persone are rather the 
most attractive in all this series. 


SCRIBNER’S. 


6¢ (CRIBNER’S” naturally numbers itself among the 
special Christmas numbers, but it is compara- 
tively modest in putting on a holiday dress, for the 
original cover is retained and two conventional trees with 
real green leaves are printed thereon in sign of the 
Christmas time. ‘ 

There are several treats for special scholars in the num- 
ber, notably a very valuable archeological article by 
Professor Allan Marquand, in which he tells of the search 
for the Della Robbia monuments in Italy. For the very 
‘* practical” man who may be inclined to cavil at such 
special labor there is a: good answer in Professor Mar- 
quand’s closing paragraph, in which he speaks of the value 
which these resurrected monuments have for our modern 
sculptors and decorators in suggesting the variety of 
uses to which terra cotta may be applied. Few people, 
probably, know that terra cotta, while far more econom- 
ical as a material than marble, is exceedingly durable, 
standing the onslaughts of time and rain, and does not 
fade in the sunshine. 

Even in this age of realism there will be plenty of fol- 
lowers of Andrew Lang and lovers of the Waverly 
novels who will appreciate the hitherto unpublished let- 
ters by Sir Walter Scott which appear in this number, 
prefaced by Mr. Lang’s introduction. These letters were 
so unsuspected by antiquarian lovers of Sir Wslter Scott 
that even Mr. Lang himself was fooled at first by the 
rare archaic spelling and general improbability of such a 
find. 

A very charming feature is the prettily illustrated paper 
in which Mr. F. S. Church tells of ‘‘An Artist Among 
Animals ”—of all men the best to write on such a theme. 
Mr. Church’s strong contrasts of lovely girls and fierce 
wild beasts, and the fetching verisimilitude of his smaller 
birds and beasts, make these reminiscences of especial 
interest. Of his famous lions and tigers, he says: 

“TI paint the lionéss much more than I do the lion. 
Probably few notice the difference, but I use the tigress 
in all my pictures in preference tothe male. There is 
something in the female of the cat species particularly 
that appeals to me much more than the male. She has 
certain lines, movements, alertness and quickness of per- 
ception, with a sort of you-had-better-look-out expres- 
sion, which I don’t see in the male. I often think of that 
tigress I read of in a report of the London Zoo, who, ac- 
companied by her two cubs, stealthily approached in the 
middle of the night asmall temporary board shanty, where 
some native East Indian railroad workmen were sleeping. 
Leaving her cubs at the door, she stole in, grabbed one of 
the sleeping men and made off with him before the horri- 
fied occupants could realize the situation. Just think of 
the peculiar intelligence shown not only in her successful 
raid, but in her instructions to her cubs, whom she made 
wait outside for her while she did her terrible work !” 


It certainly seems that there should be a field for 
a first-class magazine devoted especially to university 
matters, and an enthusiastic Princetonian, Dr. M. M. Mil- 
ler, is aiming with much earnestness to occupy this field 
with the University Review, the third nimber of which 
comes to us dated December. The new monthly aims to 
cover both the more active serious discussions which come 
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up in the college world and also to give full attention to the 
intercollegiate sports of the day and to a qualifying strain 
of fiction and verse. The December numberis largely taken 
up with the recent Cornell celebration, of which it gives 
the history, together with pictures of the Cornell authori- 
ties and some pretty half-tones of Ithacan scenery. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HIS number of the Cosmopolitan exploits fully 

the magazine’s reputation for beautiful, clear, half- 

tone pictures, scores of which are devoted to World’s Fair 

subjects. On the theme ‘ After the World’s Fair,” the 

pens of such men as Paul Bourget, John J. Ingalls, F. 

Hopkinson Smith, Robert Grant, Arthur Sherburne Hardy 

and Walter Besant are enlisted, while even Mr. Howells’ 

Altrurian traveler is lured into the prolix beauties and 
wonders of the White City. 

Prof. Charles A. Young, of Princeton, tells in the de- 
partment ‘‘ The Progress of Science,” of the very latest 
determination of the sun’s distance from the earth. 

“ The work was very thoroughgoing, involving the co- 
operation of no less than twenty-one different observa- 
tories in determining with their meridian circles the places 
of the stars which were used as reference points along the 
planet’s track. Thenall through the summer the position 
of the planet itself, with reference to these stars, was as- 
siduously observed by Gill and Auwers at the Cape of 
Good Hope; by Elkin and Hall at New Haven, and in 
Germany by Hartwig at Gottingen, and by Schur at 
Bamberg. ‘The instruments employed in their observa- 
tions were heliometers of the most perfect construction, 
and the measurements made with them rank among the 
most accurate and refined known in astronomy. Alto- 
together, between June 15 and Augus: 27, while the 
planet was near its opposition and fora time at a dis- 
tance from the earth less than four-fifths the distance of 
the sun, over eight hundred complete sets of measures 
were secured, and only six nights were wholly missed. 

“The reduction of this mass of material has occupied 
nearly three years, and the result has only just been pub- 
lished. Dr. Gill, who originated the campaign and has 
reduced the observations, finds for the parallax of the sun 
8".809, corresponding to a distance of 92,800,000 miles ; and 
he further finds that the hitherto accepted mass of the 
moon must be reduced somewhat more than one per cent. 
to satisfy the observations: in other words, the earth’s 
monthly swing due to her motion around the common 
centre of gravity of earth and moon was found to be 
about one per cent. less than had bee 1 assumed.” 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


*CLURE’S comes out for December in the gayest of 
Christmas covers of very green background, with 
Arthur Warren interviews Arch- 
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very red trimmings. 
deason Farrar, and is told by the famous prelate : 
‘Well, I am at work at half-past eight in the morn 


ing. I have a large mail, as a rule, and when that is 
sifted and answered I work at one thing or another till 
ten in the evening. I doa good part of my task at the 
Athenzum Club in the afternoon. But, of course, the 
chief part of it is done in this study, and at this tall desk 
by the window. You have probably noticed that I pre- 
fer to stand while writing. An hour or two before bed- 
time I devote to reading. Besides, of course, as Chaplain 
to the Speaker, Iam bound to regulav attendance at the 
House of Commons.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The working hours of a very different celebrity are de- 
scribed by E. J. Edwards in his article on ‘‘Governor 
William McKinley.” ‘‘If McKinley had been seen by the 
American people when he was engaged in acquiring and 
applying knowledge, he would have been discovered at 
his committee rooms sometimes eight or ten hours a day, 
or in consultation with his committee at his private 
rooms often until long past midnight. He would have 
been seen exploring the mysteries of chemistry ; reading 
the reports of trade associations ; sometimes with great 
volumes massed up before him, through which he searched 
with the penetrating industry of one who compiles his- 
tory ; and in addition to these duties was his occupation 
upon the floor of the House.” 

The wonderful adventures of the detective Sherlock 
Holmes are brought to a close in this number by Dr. 
Conan Doyle, who kills off his hero after one of the most 
stirring of his experiences. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


66 ILLAGE Life in Ireland,” by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, forms the subject of 
the opening paper of the December issue. Beginning by 
asking if such a thing really exists in the Emerald Isle, 
the author goes on to consider the reasons for this condi- 
tion, which he finds in the perfect safety of the country, 
and the almost infinitesimal division of the land among 
tenants. Untidiness and squalor, with their attendant 
misery and sadness, are habits of the people, but poverty 
is by no means always the cause. Social talent and tact, 
everywhere present, are the more remarkable for the en- 
vironment. The shebeen or pot house is the curse of the 
land, and the controlling influence, too often misused by 
priest and landlord, is all that stands between the Irish 
peasantry and the loss of their virtues and social charm. 

“The Study of Crime and Criminals,” by Mr. J. B. 
Macdonald, is perhaps the most interesting in the ‘‘ Re- 
quired Reading.” Since criminology has become a science, 
attention and study have been diverted from the crime to 
the criminal. Like other sciences, it has its divisions into 
general, special and practical departments, and it holds 
seven cardinal principles, which he enumerates. In re- 
lation to sociology, the criminal himself, not law books, 
must be minutely studied ; his brain, where we are now 
almost completely at sea ; his sensibility, which seems 
obtuse, whether moral or physical ; his almost complete 
moral insensibility, his stupendous vanity and his power 
of deceit even in the face of the scaffold. The author 
thinks that the danger from criminal hypnotism has been 
exaggerated, and in conclusion, speaking of the remedies 
for crime, he takes an optimistic view. ‘‘The great ma- 
jority are susceptible to reformation, or at least improve- 
ment. The remedy consists in religious, moral, intel- 
lectual and industrial training of children and youth.” 

M. Ferraris writes of ‘‘ Italian Finances,” finding two 
lasting and four occasional causes for the bankrupt con- 
dition of the country. The former consist in the suc- 
cessive economic crises since 1885 and the steady decline 
of the money market ; the latter are found in the suspen- 
sion of silver coinage in India and restrictive measures in 
the United States, the hostilities between France and 
Siam, the demand for the dissolution of the Latin Union, 
the new Italian banking laws. He attacks the policy of 
the late ministry and declares that the raising of the rate 
of discount, the control of the money market by the 
Treausury, and agrarian laws on a broad basis are the 
remedies for the present condition. 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


\HE Revue des Deux Mondes for the month of Novem- 

ber opens with an historic article from an historic 

pen : a chapter of the history of the Princes de Condé, by 
Henri d’Orleans, Duc d’Aurale, their successor at Chan- 
tilly. This palace, almost totally destroyed at the Revo- 
lution, has been rebuilt in all its splendor, enriched with 
priceless memorials of the history of the Condés of France, 
and will fall into the possession of the French Academy 
on the death of its aged possessor, by virtue of his irrev- 
ocable deed of gift. Thé chapter printed in the Revue 
refers to intricate negotiations between Mazarin, Minister 
of the young King, Louis XIV, and the Crown of Spain, 
with which Condé (M, le Prince), cousin and rival of 
Louis, was involved. The quarrel is matter of common 
history ; not.so the intention of King Louis to get hold of 
Chantilly by confiscation. He went there, found himself 
fort bien—“ extremely comfortable”—and said to his 
courtiers that he should include the palace in the treaty. 
The Duchess de Chitillon writes to Condé that she “‘ hopes 
not to lose him as a neighbor.” M. le Prince replies 
angrily that he should take the confiscation as an “ awful 
affront.” ‘It is quite false,” says he, “that the King 
ever had a passion for the place. His Majesty never 
would halt there to see him, and if they made Louis go 
there it was purposely done to vex him,—Condé.” ‘It is 


the only spot where I can go while I am out of court 
favor, and asI see no early chance of being resorted to 
that, the least I can claim is a pleasant place in which to 
pass the time of waiting” Fortunately Chantilly escaped 


confiscation ; the young King contented himself with St. 
Germain and Versailles, then a hunting-box of Francis I. 
How Louis made it into the great palace he who runs can 
read ; but the Sun King and his descendants have van- 
ished, while the Duc d’Aumale still is at Chantilly writing 
the history of his race and on the best of terms with the 
French Republic. 

“Spelling Reform,” by M. Michel Breat, also of the 
Institute, touches on a very pretty quarrel in the French 
press, wherein the arguments pro and con seem to have 
been tossed about like shuttlecocks. Neither foreign 
students of French, brought up upon the older literature, 
nor the natives of conquered Tonquin, can.be appealed to 
in favor of phonetic spelling. The cultivated student 
buys and treasures up old editions of the French classics, 
and enjoys the antique appearance of roy and foy. ‘‘ What 
venerable editions do we not see cherished across our 
frontiers,” remarks M. Michel Breat ; and the aged Latin 
language survives in churches and universities and courts 
of law, beside her own modern daughters. He opines 
that if France wrote phonetically, and with any great 
modifications of the old spelling, her enemies would take 
it as a proof that she was crumbling to pieces. Thecom- 
plicated English language, which in orthography is, 
scientifically speaking, the worst of sinners, has been 
practically taught on all points of the globe to two hun- 
dred millions of men, 

The last edition of the dictionary of the French Academy 
was revised in 1835, since when, ‘if we consider all the 
tributary themes which poetry, the drama, politics, 
science and popular slang have brought into the French 
language in sixty years, it is obvious that something more 
than a re-edited reyrint is required.” 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


‘TN addition to M. Engerand’s interesting account of 

medieval watering places, noticed elsewhere, the 
Nouvelle Revue contains other articles of note. M. Per- 
rens, of the French Institute, describes eloquently the life 
of a sixteenth century apostle of tolerance. The man thus 
styled was none other than Sebastian Castellion, the au- 
thor of the celebrated dialogues which, published in 1542, 
became one of the literary successes of the century. Cas- 
tellion, a Swiss by nationality, has been styled by one of 
his critics ‘‘the Protestant Fénelon.” When the black 
death burst out in Geneva he remained in the town, al- 
though the pastors fled from the hospitals, ani did his 
best to help the people. But nutwithstanding the many 
proofs of moral and physical bravery which he gave to 
both his friends and enemies, M. Perrens’ hero was pub- 
licly condemned by Calvin. With him, itseems, he only 
differed on two trifling points, of which the most impor- 
tant was as to what had been the precise spirit in which 
Solomon had written the Canticle of Canticles. Renan 
once declared that Castellion was the first to recognize 
the true character of these writings. Be that as it may, 
his quarrel with Calvin practically exiled him from Gen- 
eva, and he lived a quiet, retired life at Bale with his wife 
and family, translating the Bible into Latin and French, 
and writing constantly in favor of tolerance and universal 
charity. But Calvin still continued to actively persecute 
‘*that infamous pest,” ‘that dog.” Atlast, worn out by 
the incessant struggle, Castellion was just preparing to 
go to take refuge in Poland when death surprised him on 
September 29, 1563, when he was only forty-eight years of 
age. Although none of his followers at Bale had dared to 
defend him during his lifetime for fear of irritating Cal- 
vin, his death put the whole town, and especially the mni- 
versity, into mourning. 

In the same number M. de Lassus begins what promises 
to be aremarkable addition to the social history of France, 
namely, a series of articles on the famous Ho6tel de Bour- 
gogne, and the origin of the Comédie Frangaise. The 
Hotel de Bourgogne, we are told, went through some 
curious phases, having been built in the reign of St. 
Louis by the King’s brother, the Comte d’Artois, and 
some centuries passed before the Hotel de Bourgogne be- 
came in any way associated with the theatre. The first 
plays acted there were Passion plays, which were acted 
for the benefit of a troupe whostyled themselves Brothers. 
of the Passion ; but they soon had to make place for King 
Louis XIII’s comedians, and it was there that ultimately. 
the famous Italian company really taught the dramatic’ 
art to their French confréres. 

M. Diamanti gives a delightful picture of Russian 
Turkestan and the Trans-Carpathian Railway, or rather 
that extension of it which penetrates into Turkestan. 
This Russian possession, by its geographical position, 
touches on China, Bokhara, and the north of Afghanistan 
and is in itself a land where will soon be established coal, 
tin, copper, gold, silver and lead mines, and should form 
an unexpected and much-needed addition to the wealth 
of Russia as a nation. If all that M. Diamanti says is 
true, Turkestan should form a valuable outlet for the 
Russian emigrant, for the land, he declares, could easily 
be made marvelously fertile by means of a system of 
canalization, and even now the cotton-growers of [ur- 
kestan are 1massing year by year enormous wealth. 





THE. NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Essays on Questions of the Day. Political and Social. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.25. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith is a writer whose discussion of every 
subject he touches is marked by originality of view and fas- 
cination of style. Several volumes from his pen have quite 
recently appeared from the press of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
and the latest is a volume of essays on questions of the day. 
These essays are largely drawn from articles contributed b 
Mr. Smifh to leading periodicals. They are, however, revise 
and extended. The volume includes the Sow in, ours 7 
Social and Industrial Revolution ; The Question of Disestab- 
lishment ; The Political Crisis in England ; The Empire ; Wo- 
man Suffrage; The Jewish Question ; The Irish Question ; 
Prohibition in Canada and the United States. As an appen- 
dix there is reprinted an article upon the Oneida Community 
and American Socialism, written by Mr. Smith some twenty 
years ago. 

Essays and Studies. By Emile de Laveleye. First series. 

Paper, 12mo, pp. 412. Paris : Félix Alcan. 


Many admirers of the late Emile de Laveleye, scattered 
through allthe countries o. the civilized world, will be glad 
to know that his very numerous miscellaneous writings 
are to be brought together in aseries of volumes of essays and 
studies. The first series has now appeared and includes writ- 
ings covering the period from 1861 to 1875. There are sixteen 
essays in the volume, and they deal with various educational, 
seouary and political topics, with all of Professor Laveleye’s 
characteristic ingenuity, scholarship and charm of style. 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nichol- 
son, M.A. Octavo, pp. 465. New York: Macmillan 


& Co. $3. 

Animportant contribution to the literature of political 
economy has appeared from the pen of Professor J. S. Nichol- 
son, who holds th> chair of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Volume Iis nowin the hands of the pub- 
lic. Professor Nicholson’s work rests in the main upon the 
basis of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill He gives particu- 
lar attention to history and affairs as illustrative of economic 
principles. The work is clearly and attractively written. 


Principles of Economics: The Satisfaction of Human 
Wants, In So Far as Their Satisfaction Depends 
on Material Resources. By Grover Pease Osborne. 
12mo, pp. 454. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $2. 


Mr. Grover P. Osborne, of Cincinnati, presents the prin- 
ciples of economic science under a somewhat original, and 
certainly a agi d striking and important grouping of topics. 
He considers that economics should deal with the “ satisfac- 
tion of human wants in so far as their satisfaction depends on 
material resources.” His six main divisions or ‘ books” treat 
of the following subjects: 1, The Resources for the Satisfac- 
tion of Wants ; 2, Population—the Number of People Whose 
‘Wants are to be Satisfied ; 3, Ownership and Control of the 
Resources for the Satisfaction of Wants; 4, Economical Uses 
of the Resources; 5, Exchange ; 6, Distribution of Produced 
Wealth. Economic students and intelligent general readers 
will find this book asafe guide to the main doctrines of eco- 
nomic science. : 


The Distribution of Wealth. By John R. Commons. 
12mo, pp. 258. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Professor John R. Commons, whose contributions to the 
REvIEW OF REVIEWS have familiarized the readers of this 
magasine with his insight, clearness and force as an economic 
writer, has made a positive and permanent addition to the 
theoretical literature of political economy in his new work, 
“The Distribution of Wealth.” Itis not a book for general 
readers, but it must give Dr. Commons a high standing 
among economic thinkers. 


An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. By 
Luigi Cossa, 12mo, pp. 597. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. $2.60. 


Professor Cossa, the Italian economist, has for years been 
recognized as the most studious of all the compilers of eco- 
nomic bibliography and biography. He enjoys a high reputa- 
tion for his work on the Principles of Taxation, and has made 


a very exceptional and valuable addition to economic litera- 
ture in the present treatise. It supplies detailed information 
accessible in no other convenient form, and the English trans- 
lation of it will be welcomed by all economic students in this 
country. Itis very much fuller than the early editions of his 
introductory work. 


Essays in Political Economy. By Michael Corcoran. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 108. Omaha, Neb.: Published by 
the Author. 25 cents. . 


Mr. Michael Corcoran, of Omaha, Neb., has published in 
—- form certain essays in economic science, which are 
edicated to Cardinal Gibbons. The esteemed Cardinal, in 
accepting the dedication, commends Mr. Corcoran’s efforts in 
behalf of the laboring classes, 


Politics in a Democracy. By Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
12mo, pp. 176. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.25. 


Mr. Thompson is a well known member of the New York 
bar, an original thinker, and an author of some repute. This 
little volume, which upon its face would appear to be a theo- 
retical dissertation upon the science of politics, passes,—after 
an introductory essay or two upon monarchy, democracy and 
so on,—into an elaborate defense of Tammany Hall. aC- 
tically the entire body of the book is taken up with an argu- 
ment for what the author calls the modern development of 
the governme t of cities ‘by syndicate.” He holds that all 
great modern cities are falling under a tyre of government of 
which Tammapy is the best instance. Unfortunately he does- 
not cite the other cities which arein this condition, and he 
has built a superstructure of political philoso ny upon no 
basis whatever. The book contains much shrew rtation 
and much high sentiment, mingled with large proportions of 
sophistry. 

The Mark in Europe and America. By Enoch A. Br an, 

A.M. 12mo, pp. 170. Boston: Ginn &Co. $1.10. 


President Bryan, of Vincennes University, while study- 
ing history and economics at Harvard, entered upon an exami- 
nation of the so-called mark theory of the origin of Teutonic 
village life, and og erty in land. He succ in Growing 
very considerable discredit upon a doctrine which has 
great influence both in the study of early institutions and in 
the propaganda of land reform. 


Chances of Success: Episodes and Observations in the 
Life of a Busy Man. By Erastus Wiman. 12mo, pp. 
367. New York: The American News Company. 


Mr. Erastus Wiman is a man whose energy and great 
capacity have made him one of the most influential men of 
affairs of this generation. His influence and personal force 
have been felt in every portion of the English-speaking world. 
So strong is his personality that it is wholly agreeable to find 
in this new book of his a half-veiled hint of autobiography 
from nage ge toend. The sub-title is explanatory of the 
character of the book—‘* Episodes and Observations in the 
Life of a Busy Man.”’ Each chapter is complete in itself, and 
most of them fill only a page or two. Mr. Wiman’s knowl- 
edge of the business world is greater than that of any other 
man with whom we are acquainted, and his fund of human 
sympathy is broad and unfailing. The book is full of interest- 
ing anecdotes, sound business maxims, broad and trenchant 
views upon economic and social questions, and the cheering 
optimism of a man who believes in his fellow-men and permits 
nothing to dishearten him, 

The Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By Marcus 
T. Reynolds, Ph.S., M.A. Paper, 8vo, pp. 132. Balti- 
more : American Economic Association. $1. 

Very timely in view of the pressing practical problems 
that concern all our largest towns, is an essay on the housing 
of the poor in American cities, by Marcus T. Reynolds. Mr. 
Reynolds won the prize offered by the American Economic 
Association for the best monograph on this subject. His bib- 
liographical references are valuable, and he has compiled much 
pertinent information. 

Women Wage-Earners: Their Past, Their Present and 
Their Future. By Helen Campbell. 12mo, pp. 325. 
Boston: Robert Brothers. $1. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell is the most indefatigable and doubt- 
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less the best informed of all the American students of the 
question of woman as a factor in the modern industrial sys- 
tem. Her present contribution to this subject isa useful ad- 
dition to economic literature and to the practical discussion of 
a topic of current moment. 


Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By Emily Greene 
Balch, A.B. Paper, 8vo, pp. 179. Baltimore: Ameri- 
can Economic Association. $1. 


, Another valuable publication issued by the American 
Economic Association is entitled ‘‘Public Assistance of the 
Poor in France.” This monograph is practically historical. 
It has, however, much information that gives it value to the 
practical reformer. 


Local Government in the South and the Southwest. By 
Professor Edward Bemis, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 118. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 


An exceptionally valuable contribution to political sci- 
ence is the latest publication in the Johns Hopkins Universit 
studies. It is entitled ‘‘ Local Government in the South ant 
the Southwest,” and has been cepenes by Professor Edward 
W. Bemis, lately of the Vanderbilt University, now of the 
University of Chicago, with the co-operation of his Vander- 
bilt University students. It informs us concerning the exist- 
ing systems of local administration in twelve Southern States. 
The Tendency, as pointed out by Professor Bemis, is decided]: 
towards the development of self-government. Bound up with 
the roreqeing monograph is an interesting study ba the 
Popular Election of United States Senators, by M~ John 
Haynes, a graduate of the Johns Hopkins University. 


A Colony of Mercy ; or, Social Christianity at Work. By 
Julie Sutter. Octavo, pp. 364. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2. 


The picture of ‘ Social Christianity at Work,” which we 
have presented in these pages, has a value for the student of 
social problems in ge eral, and a considerable, ry larger, 
value for those interested in philanthropy with a t re- 
ligious purpose. In a certain colony in Germany called 
“Bethel.” which has been in existence for about a quarter of 
a century, the author found a ‘vision of a programme of 
Christianity realized.” She has related with great enthusi- 
asm the work that is being done at this peivesety seem ed in- 
stitution, or group of institutions, for the epileptic, the drunk- 
ard, the laborer out of employment and the needy of all 
classes who are willing to work. Under the direction of 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s ability and zeal this institution in 
Westphalia has extended its usefulness even to Africa, and 
has had a large influence upon other labor colonies in Ger- 
many. Of these and of the provisions made in various ways 
for “ Darkest Germany Tramping,” our author has given us 
interesting though fragmentary information. It is a curious 
fact that by means of stations where a man is allowed to earn 
his living an unemployed laborer “can travel through the 
length and breadth of the Empire without having one penn 
in his pocket.” The chapter upon ‘‘The Workman’s Home” 
is possibly the one of widest general i terest. With the text 
go twenty-two relevant illustrations and a plan of the colony 
in its various subdivisions. 


Resources and Development of Mexico. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Octavo, pp. 337. San Francisco: The 
Bancroft Company. 

Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft’s new volume on Mexico is 
devoted principally to a question of the actual condition of the 
country as regards natural resources, mines, agriculture, 
stock raising, communication, manufactures, commerce, etc. 
The book is fighly optimistic in tone, and is apparently writ- 
ten with a view to attracting attention to Mexico as a field 
for the investment of capital or a desirable home for enter- 
prising emigrants. 

World’s Congress of Bankers and Financiers. Octavo, 
pp. 615. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Numerous volumes are making their auyermmae as a re- 
sult of the World’s Congresses at Chicago. very useful one 
has been edited by the well-known Chicago banker, Mr. Lyman 
J. Gage, entitled the ‘‘World’s Congress of Bankers and 
Financiers.” It contains important addresses upon financial 
topics, and will preserve in permanent form much that will 
have value for purposes of reference. 


Addresses Delivered before the World’s Railway Com- 
merce Congress. Official Report. Octavo, pp. 270. 
Chicago: The Railway Age. $3. 

The Railway Age, of Chicago, has published in a valuable 
volume a report of the adidreanes delivered before the World's 
Railway Commerce Congress, held at Chicago in June, under 
the auspices of the World’s Fair Auxiliary. This congre s 
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commanded superior ability, and the volume will be in de- 
mand as a distinct addition to the literature of railway opera- 
tion and economics. 


Conversations Between the Rabbi of the Boarding House 
and a Company of Intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen. 
By Hon. H. H. Young. 12mo, pp. 871. St. Paul, 
Minn.: B. Ramaley & Son. 


Mr. H. H. Young, a well-known citizen of St. Paul, and 
for a long time an official of the State of Minnesota, has under 
the above-named title prepared a series of papers discuss- 
ing a great variety of current questions. His discussions take 
the form of dialogues in a boarding house family, somewhat 
after the fashion set by Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Break- 
fast Table books. 


A Cityless and Countryless World : An Outline of Prac- 
tical and Co-operative Individualism. By Henry 
Olerich. 12mo, pp. 447. Holstein, Iowa: Gilmore & 
Olerich. 


Mr. Olerich’s book is another contribution to the already 
very extensive library of Utopias. He pictures an ideal so- 
ciety in which development of mind and character has ed 
such a point as to make what he calls co-operative individtal- 
ism suffice for everything, and in which all social and political 
institutions are done away with. 


Police and Prison Cyclopedia. By George W. Hale. Re- 
vised edition. Octovo, pp. 810. Boston: H. O. 
Houghton & Co. 


The new edition of Mr. George W. Hale’s Police and Prison 
Cyclopedia is worthy of commendation. It serves a variety of 
purposes. It concludes with aninteresting biographical sketch 
of the author and compiler, who is now a member of the police 
Copartasens of Lawrence, Mass. There follows a treatise on 
police officers and their duties, including a definition of crimi- 
nal terms and other cognate information. The body of the 
book is devoted to lists of the prisons of the Uni States 
with a vast collection of prison statistics, and of the police de- 

artments of all towns having ten thousand people or more. 
nally, there is an extensive report upon the prisons and po- 
lice post pepencse on of foreign countries, with abundant statis- 
tics and a variety of miscellaneous material falling under the 
general head of criminology. The book will be gratefully 
welcomed by many who will have occasion to draw upon it for 
information otherwise almost absolutely inaccessible. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


William Jay and the Constitutional Movement for the 
Abolition of Slavery. By Bayard Tuckerman. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 205. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
William Jay was the second son f the first Chief Justice 


of the United States, and was a distinguished philanthropist 
who bore a leading and influential part in the anti-slavéry 


movement. He was also very hap onre cg in behalf of the 


cause of international peace, and career is worthy of a full 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tuckerman’s work, devo 

chiefly, however, to by ays, Jay’s services in the constitu- 

tional movement for the abolition of slavery, is a valuable 
contribution to American history and biography. 

History of Slavery in Connecticut. By Bernard C. 
Stiner, Ph.D. Paper, 8vo, pp. 84. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 75 cents. 

Among the recent publications of the Johns Hopkins 
University there should be mentioned Dr. Bernard C. Stiner’s 
“ History of Slavery in Connecticut, * a thorough and elaborate 
study from original sources. 

The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies, 1578- 
1701. By Samuel Adams Drake. 12mo, pp. 238. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

“The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies” is a 
very attractive companion volume to Mr. Drake’s * Making of 
New England ” and *‘ Making of the Great West.” Itshould 
find a place in the schools of New York, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. It has many pictures, and 
is a clear and accurate narrative. 

A First Histery of France. By Louise Creighton. 16mo, 
pp. 821. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
Miss Louise Creighton, whose first history of England is 

so well known, has now successfully attempted to cover the 

whole course of French history in a small volume suitable for 
use in schools or for the reading of young people at home. It 
is to be heartily commended. 


biography. 
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Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots in France. By P. 
F. Willert, M.A. 12mo, pp. 483. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Mr. P. F. Willert, of Exeter College, Oxford, has given us 
a very brilliant and readable kon Henry of Navarre and 
the French Huguenots. It is at once schol rly and attractive. 
It is the latest issue in the *‘ Heroes of the Nations ”’ series. 


A Friend of the Queen (Marie Antoinette—Count de 
Fersen). By Paul Gaulot. 12mo, pp. 383. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. $2. 


The Count de Fersen, the ‘friend.’ whose history we 
have given in the pages of this translation, was a Swedish 
nobleman, who in his boyhood days met Marie Antoinette at 
the French Court, and remained in a more or less close inti- 
macy with her until the fatal days of the Revolution. M. 
Gaulot has based his narrative upon recently discovered or 
recently published documents and believes that the view of 
the French Queen given therein is valuable and more accurate 
than it is customary to present. Count de Fersen served as an 
aide-de-camp to Rochambeau in our American Revolution, 
and after honors from his native Sweden was torn to pieces 
«4 an angry mob of his countrymen in Stockholm in 1810. This 

wpa 4 written and unstrained record throws considerable 
ight on the events and people prominent in France and other 
countries near the close of the eighteenth century. There are 
porsreare of the Queen and her friend. The translation has 
been made by Mrs. Cashee Hoey. 


Two German Giants: Frederic the Great and Bismarck. 
By John Lord, DD., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 173. New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1. 


Dr John Lord, wellknown asa popular expositor of his- 
tory, has prepared two useful essays, one on Frederic the 
Great, the other on Prince Bismarck. _ The publishers have 
bound together with these a character sketch of Bismarck by 
Bayard Taylor, written some twenty years ago, and Bis- 
marck’s speech before the Reichstag in 1888. 


General Thomas. By Henry Coppée, LL.D. ‘‘ Great 
Commanders” series, 12mo, pp. 343. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50, 

The latest volume in the ‘Great Commanders” series is 
Prof. Henry Coppée’s life of General Thomas. George H. 
Thomas was one of the bravest and ablest of the generals on 
the Union side in the late war, and this book is the first ade- 
quate account of his life and services. 


History of the Scandinavians and Successful Scandinavi- 
ans in the United States. Compiled and edited by O. 
N. Nelson. 12mo, pp. 643. Minneapolis, Minn.: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 


A book the value of which will be better appreciated 
fifty years from now than it can be to-day is Mr. O. N. Nel- 
sen’s ‘History of the Scandinavians in the United States,” 
together with a series of brief ae eg sketches of suc- 
cessful American Scandinavians. The volume gives faithful 
accounts of the beginning of the different settlements of 
Swedes, Norwegians and Danes in the United States, and sup- 
lies historical data which, but for the author’s studious 
labors and those of his associates in the compilation of this 
book, might have become irreparably lost. r Nelson has 
been ably assisted bya number of the foremost Scandinavians 
of the Northwest. 


ART, BELLES-LETTRES AND THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE. 

Greek Lines, and Other Architectural Essays. 
Van Brunt. 12mo, pp. 274. Boston: 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The author of these essays has had a active professiona) 
experience in architecture for more than thirty years, and his 
pages show him to have also a high conception of architecture 
as an art. The chapters are — historical and partly 
critical, and so arranged as to form a sequence. The essay 
upon “ The Royal Chateau of Blois, an Example of Architect- 
ural Evidence in the History of Civilization ” is quite fully il- 


By Henry 
Ho ighton, 


lustrated, and the chapters upen the “ The Present State of 
Architecture,” ‘‘ Architecture and Poetry,” with other chap- 
ters, are timely and of interest to many readers who are not 
directly engaged in the building art —in fact, to all serious stu- 
dents of modern wsthetic tendencies. 


The Brontés in Ireland ; or, Facts Stranger than Fiction. 


By Dr. William Wright. 12mo, pp. 326. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The details of Dr. Wright’s account have been gleaned at 
first hand from original documents and from people who per- 
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sonally knew the Brontés The history of the Irish branch of 
that family of genius seems never to have been thoroughly in- 
pane ate heretofore, and lovers of ‘“‘Jane Eyre,” ‘“‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights,” etc., as wellas all who are interested in the rami- 
fications of English literary history will be very glad to obtain 
the results of ».r. Wright's investigations. His pages are easy 
reading and are enlivened by a number of diagrams and illus- 
trations. The author has deemed his results of such a nature 
as to warrant the sub-sitle ‘‘ Facts Stranger than Fiction.” 


Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years. By J. R. Seeley. 
12mo, pp. 169. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


The author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” has brought together a num- 
ber of essays along various lines of Goethe criticism, some of 
which have been previously printed. In spite of the number of 
works about the great German author, the view of his genius 
and personality which we find in these chapters upon ‘* Some 
Limitations of His Genius,” ‘‘ Literary Phases of Goethe,” 
‘“Wilhelm Meister,” ‘* Another Religion,” etc., seems to 
fresh and stimulating. There is an excellent portrait of 
Goethe after a painting by Stieler. 


The English Religious Drama. By Katharine Lee Bates. 
12mo, pp. 254. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


These essays upon ‘“‘ Passion Plays,” ‘‘ Saint Plays.” ‘‘ Mir- 
acle Plays” in various aspects and ‘ Moralities,” embody 
lectures given by Professor Bates in a summer school at Colo- 
radoSprings last July. They convey a good deal of information 
and have something of the character of text-book work, but 
are popular and fresh enough to deserve place among literary 
studies proper. The English religious drama is a subject in 
which ordinary readers are not very proficient, but it is of 
great importance to any one really desirous of understanding 
the history of the English stage and of the Anglo-Saxon 
dramatic spirit. 


The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement; A 
Study in Eighteenth Century Literature. By William 
Lyon Phelps. 12mo, pp. 200. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
$1.10. 


Professor Phelps has done a real service to all earnest 
students of literature in working up with enterprise and 
faithfulness the subject of the origin of the romantic move- 
ment back in the forty years between 1725 and 1765. In order 
to comprehend clearly our nineteenth century developments 
it is necessary to examine their origin, and it seems rather 
strange that Mr. Phelps found no work published which dis- 
cusses in detail the exact period and the exact topic which he 
has investigated. Like Professor Bates‘ volume, Mr. Phelps’ 
study could be well placed among educational books, but is 
also adapted for general eens 4 by students of literature. It 
is the result of genuine research. 


The Near and the Heavenly Horizons. By the Countess 
de Gasparin. 16mo, pp. 311. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1. 


The general tone of the Countess de Gasparin’s writing 
mar be deduced from a quotation out of her introduction: 
“There is nothing here for utilitarians, nothing for so-called 
realists, for lovers of the dramatic, for acute connoisseurs ; 
nothing, indeed, I believe, for any but me and those like me 
—dreamers, satisfied with little, whom a poem scares, but a 
flower half opened, a holiday bee, a rustic outline, can throw 
into infinite reverie.” In the ‘Near Horizons’ we have 
short sketches_in an idyllic, reflectively-religious style, of 

easant life in Southern Europe, or in a few cases in burdened 

aris, with the pees element predominating. The matter 
in the ‘ Heavenly Horizons” is more directly religious and 
somewhat more systematic. The book might perhaps be 
called a collection of religious musings controlled by a literar 
temperament and lacking an Anglo-Saxon vigor, but excel- 
lent in certain other qualities. 


Saskia, the Wife of Rembrandt. By Charles Knowles 
Bolton. Octavo, pp. 133. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Bolton's pages give us scant but entertaining glimpses 
of the home life of the great Dutch painter, who was eminently 
of a domestic nature, and of the part which his wife plays in his 
paintings. A number of portraits of Saskia and other illus- 
trations are given, and Mr. Bolton has added bibliographical 
notes and other releva: t matter. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Mowbray Morris. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 606-607. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $2. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. place in their ‘‘Stand- 
ard Library" a handsome two-volume edition of Boswell’s 








The edition is, in substance, a reprint 
from the British one edited by Mowbray Morris, with some 
notes added, and with the letters of Dr. Johnson and his 
friends retaining the original quaint and peculiar speiitng. 
The frontispieces are portraits of the biographer and his 
famous hero. For general library use the edition appears to 
be very desirable ; it certainly is attractive in appearance. 


Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. 32mo, pp. 348. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 60 cents. 
The idyllic side of English village life has a charm for 

very many readers, and no better embodiment of it is found 

than in the classical and popular sketches of “ Our Village.” 

Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co. furnish lovers of literature 

with a convenient and neat little edition of Miss Mitford's 

principal work. 

The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 16mo, pp. 266. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg &Co. $1. 

Sartor Resartus : The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 
dréchk. By Thomas Carlyle. 16mo, pp. 301. Chi- 

-cago: A. C..McClurg & Co. $1. 


These two classics are published in small, convenient 
volumes and in the same general style, though the larger 
amount of matter in Carlyle’s work requires a somewhat 
smaller type than is used in ‘‘ The English Humorists.”’ 


“Life of Johnson.” 





NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


None Such? There Will Yet Be Thousands. By Emory 


J. Haynes. 12mo, pp. 331. Boston: The North Pub- 

lishing Co. $1.25, 

Doctor Emory J. Haynes, a clergyman who has been 
called the ‘business man’s preacher,’ has written a story 
which as apiece of genuine, unmistakably American fiction 
deserves high place, and as a study of certain contemporary 
social conditions is among the most prominent productions of 
1893. The chief character of the story is an ex-governor of 
one of the New England States who has reached his four- 
score years and is burdened with the question, ‘‘ How shall I 
best dispose of my vitae accumulated $35,000,000?” It can 
be said with safety that this Governor Randall is one of the 
most real personages of present day fiction, and a strikingly 
true type of the better class of our millionaires—‘‘ touchy,” 
gruff at times, at others tender as a child, faithful to ola 
friends, a severe and unmerciful opponent in the stock mar- 
kets, reaping almost no benefit so far as happiness ‘oes from 
his own Wealth ; to one who knows how to “get at him” a 
true and simple nature. Denman Thompson, of the famous 
‘““Old Homestead,” likes the essentially dramatic treatment 
of the story—finds in it the germs of a great play—and believes 
that “time will find Dr. Haynes’ Randall kept, referred to 
and valued as Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom is, or—as I believe— 
Uncle Josh will be.” The aged but shrewd money king is be- 
sieged by college presidents and other typical beggars, but 
finally disposes of his property in a rather novel way. He 
leaves it in the hands of a sub-hero of the tale and the heroine, 
to be distributed in small sums—say of a few hundred dollars 
even—to worthy and struggling young people; especially those 
who might by atimely assistance create and foster a home 
life. There are numerous other am drawn personages in 
the book, including a very rascally judge ; there is a descrip- 
tion of a private car, an acconnt of a meeting of laboring 
men, a scrimmage or two, etc., etc., but the _ e of the 
volume lies in this predicament of the wealthy Yankee and 
the manner of its solution. There is nothing here to satisfy 
an over-refined esthetic taste; nothing to satiate an appetite 
for the morbid or the mysterious; there is a straight-forward 
humorous, convensma—-12:, realistic — American, nineteenth 
century story which has been highly entertaining to man 

rominent business men; a story of which Doctor Edwar 
E Hale writes: ‘‘I have more than once planned a book of 
the same pu’ e, but [ am glad Dr. Haynes has done it in- 
stead of me, for I think it better done.” The title may now 
be interpreted to mean: Are there ‘none such” as Gov- 
ernor Randall? ‘There will yet be thousands.” 


Sustained Honor: A Story of the War of 1812. By John 
R. Musick. 12mo, pp. 463. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 
The last three volumes of Mr. Musick's extended series of 
“Columbian Historical Novels” are devoted, respectively, to 
the War of 1812, the Mexican War and the Civil War ; that is 
to say, Mr. Musick has made these events the central thread of 
his stories. Volume Ten, which has just come to our desk, is 
entitled ‘‘ Sustained Honor,” under which phrase Mr. Musick 
designates the success of the war spirit over the sectional 
ace-party spirit which manifested itself in New England 
Soring what is frequently called the Second War of Inde- 
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pendence. As in previous issues from Mr, Musick's pen. we 

have historic events and romantic episode woven together. 

The author has related the causes of the war, as well as the 
rogress of its battles and of popular sentiment at the time. 
here is the usual number of illustrations. 


Pan Michael: An Historical Novel of Poland, the Ukraine 
and Turkey. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 12mo, pp. 
543. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. $2. 


Sienkiewicz is now widely recognized as the greatest of 
living historical romancers, with probably no rival in this 
century except Dumas. He has recently given us a novel of 
modern life and a volume of short stories, but in “Pan 
Michael” he returns to the particular field in which he is a 
master. This novel of the seventeenth cent isa sequel to 
‘‘Fire and Sword,” and with that book and “The Deluge ™ 
completes a trilogy which is a delight to all lovers of stirring, 
adventurous fiction. The translation from the Polish has 
been made by Jeremiah Curtin. 


A Gentleman of France : Being the Memoirs of Gaston de 


Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman. 12mo, 
pp. 418. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Another historical romance with plenty of flash and fire 
comes from the pen of Stanley Weyman, the author of the 
highly praised ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” ‘A Gentleman of 
France” is a story of the time of Henry of Navarre, of whose 
reign we have a historical view in a book noticed elsewhere in 
this department. Mr. Weyman’s tale gives us insight into 
the turbulent public times in which the scenes are laid, but 
our interest is mainly centred in the geo oes Sata lively ex- 
periences of the hero and his immediate friends. 


Seven Xmas Eves: Being the Romance of a Social Evolu- 
tion. By Clo Graves and others. 12mo, pp. 264. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


The unique idea of producing a novel in chapters con- 
tributed by separate authors seems well carried out in this 
volume, which is sub-headed ‘‘ The Romance of a Social Evolu- 
tion,” and has the name of seven English authors on the title 

age. We trace with real interest the history of the hero and 

eroine, ** Nick” and ‘‘ Nan,” from the time when we are in- 
troduced to them by ‘“ Mrs. Mary Cheevers, * washerwoman, 
until ‘‘ Nick * reaches—and deservedly—the position of mem- 
ber of Parliament. Each chapter is supposed to be told by 
some person who came into close relations with the characters 
of the story. The fitting illustrations are by Dudley Hardy. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. By Alyn Yates Keith. Octavo, 
pp. 187. Boston: Lee & Shepard $1.25. 


Alyn Yates Keith’s quiet but interesting story of New 
England life—at least, the atmosphere of the story seems to be 
that of Yankee land—is reprinted from the columns of the 
New York Evening Post. The plot is entertaining and the 
characters are well drawn. This spinster, as we believe is 
common with good-natured spinsters, takes a lively interest 
in some young people's matrimonial affairs, and watches until 
as successful an outcome is reached as our imperfect world 


allows. 


A Coign of Vantage. By John Seymour Wood. 
pp. 264. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 


Some of *“‘ John Seymour Wood’s” stories have been in an 

FF gyn end pessimistic vein, but ‘‘ A Coign of Vantage” is, on 
the contrary, very bright and amusing. It belongs to that 
——. with Americans abroad, and 
a group of people from various 


12mo, 


large class of stories 
brings together in Switzerlan 
parts of the United States. 


A Daughter of this World. By Fletcher Battershall. 
12mo, pp. 382. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


It strikes us that some of the characters and situations in 
* A Daughter of this World” are rather too romantic for cur- 
rent taste, but there is no question as to the general interest 
of the novel. It is an American story of our own time and 
centers to some extent about the old question of art versus 
love in a woman's heart. The personages who play a part in 
this drama—tragic, though with happy termination—are 
drawn with marvelous distinctness. 


In the Dwellings of Silence: A Romance of Russia. By 
Walker Kennedy. 12mo, pp. 283. New York : Dodd, 
Mead&Co. $1. 

Adventurous rescues, flights and pursuits abound in the 
pages of this romance. The main characters are some Rus- 
sian people of high standing who are thrown into exile and 
some Americans who encompass their deliverance. There ma 
be an element of ‘‘purpose” in the tale, but in the main 
seems told for its own sake. 
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The Story of a Secret. By Evelyn Everett- 
New York: Fleming H. Rev- 


Namesakes : 
Green, 12mo, pp. 411. 
ell Co. 


_We have referred more than once to the “Oak Leaf 
Series,” issued by the Fleming H. Revell Co. The novels 
of the series furnish one with excellent stories that are moral 
in bearing, without belonging to what is frequently called 
a ‘*Sunday-School type.” ‘‘ Namesakes” is a vivacious English 
story with a plot of sufficient intricacy to excite our curiosity 
and enough play of character to repay one who reads for im- 
provement. It has a number of whole-nage illustrations. 


A Latter Day Saint. By Mrs. Alfred Almond McKay. 
12mo, pp. 279. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50. 

“A Latter Day Saint” is pronouncedly romantic in tend- 


ency, though it deals with familiar enough people of our own 
day, and it is decidedly religious in tone. 


The Bailiff of Tewksbury. By S. E. D. Phelps and Leigh 

North. 16mo, pp. 199. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 

Co $1. 

The pens of our two authors carry the reader back into 
merry old England and relate a tale of the days and haunts of 
Shakespeare ; the dramatist himself appears, although he is 
not the principal character. The illustrations preserve the 
old-time atmosphere. 


The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs: An Account of Strange 
Adventures in Central America. By CharlesSumner 
Seeley. 12mo, pp. 275. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1. ‘ 

The scenes of Mr. Seeley’s story of adventure are laid in 
some out of the way corners of the Isthmus of Panama. The 


pages are exciting in a wholesome way and offer us many a 
picture of scenery and native customs in Central America. 


Pomona: By the author of ‘Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
12mo, pp. 296. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


For the Fourth Time of Asking. By the authorof ‘‘ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission.” 16mo, pp. 90. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 50 cents. 


Roberts’ Brothers send us two stories by the author of 
‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. ‘* Pomona” isalive and healthy 
English story, particularly for girls who are nearly womcn, 
with a plot having enough complexity to make the reader de- 
sirous of learning its solution. The other story is a slight 
amusing sketch, with more than a touch of pathos, about two 
aged lovers. 


SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 


The Delectable Duchy: Stories, Studies and Sketches. 
By ‘‘Q.” 12mo, pp. 328. New York: Macmillan & 


Co. $1. 

Cornwall seems to rival,Brittany and_our own New Eng- 
land as a corner of the world which readily furnishes enter- 
taining types of the human species. The material of Mr. W. 
Quiller Couch’s (“‘Q."*) short stories, studies and sketches in 
his new volume is mainly drawn from this Southwestern nook 
of England. ‘Q.” has a keen eye for the humorous and pa- 
thetic anda ready pen He draws his characters with a dis- 
criminating human sympathy, and it seems to us that. ‘‘ The 
Delectable Duchy ” is one of the very best collections of its 
kind which one could ask for. Many of the pages have the 
typographical marks arranged to indicate the Cornish dialect. 


Mademoiselle Miss, and Other Stories. By Henry Har- 
land (Sidney Luska). 12mo, pp. 192. New York: 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. 


‘*Mademoiselle Miss ” is the first in the collection of five 
stories, it and the second get: with Bohemian artist life in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris. All of the chapters are in a light 
vein, hardly deep enough, perhap~, to be called cynical, and 
~ il rather more of the trivial than of the moral side of 

if . 


Prisoners of the Earth, and Other Stories. By H. D. 
Lowry. 12mo, pp. 248. New York: D dd, Mead & 
@o. $1. 


Most of the two score or so stories in this volume are 
reprinted from the (English) National Observer: they are 
good tales of various aspects of the life of common people in 
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Cornwall, and told quite Jargely in dialect. Perhaps there is 


alittle overstraining of the pathetic. 

A Daring Experiment, and Other Stories. By Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. $1. 

A volume of short stories varying in tone from those 
which culminate ina dark catastrophe to others which we 
leave witha smile. They relate to American life in the neigh- 
borhood of the Hudson for the most part, and are told ina 
clear, straightforward style. 

From Wisdom Court. By Henry Seton Merriman and 
Stephen G. Tallentyre. 12mo, pp. 208. New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The confines of London furnish us with these humorous 


suggestions ‘On Visitors,” ‘‘On the Sea,” ‘‘On Leve,” “On 


Honour and Lot A and many other topics. Beneath a light © 

and confiding style there is the basis of a sensible philosophy of 

life. The pages have many illustrations by E. Courbin. 

The First Supper, and Other Episodes. By Jonathan 
Sturges. 12mo, pp. 176. New York; Dodd, Mead & 


Co. $1.25. 


Keynotes. By George Egerton. 
ton: Roberts Brothers. $1. 


12mo, pp. 192. Bos- 


OLD FAVORITES IN FICTION, 

The Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. Interna- 
tional Limited Edition. With Introductory Essays 
and Notes by Andrew Lang. Vols. XX, XXI, ‘‘ The 
Abbot.” Octavo, illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat. $2.50 each volume. 


Volumes twenty and twenty-one of the “International 
Limited Edition’ of Scott, to which we have already called 
frequent attention, are devoted to ‘“‘The Abbot.” This ro- 
mance, though not the supremest of the ‘‘ Waverly Novels,” 
has, as Mr. pang affirms in his editorial introduction, “‘ quali- 
ties as great as the best.” Asin previous volumes of the edi- 
tion, the illustrations are up to a high standard and constitute 
a main attraction. We have photo-etchings of Melrose Abbey 
and of Mary Stuart, together with ten other etchings from 
drawings by eminent artists. 


The Village Rector. By Honoré de Balzac. 12mo, pp. 346. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


Miss Wormeley proceeds bravely with her praiseworth 
undertaking of giving to the English-reading public that worl 
in itself known as the ‘“‘Comédie Humaine.” ‘Le Curé de la 
Campagne,” which she has translated under the title ‘“‘ The 
Village Rector,” belongs to the little group of three novels. 
which Balzac denominated studies of country life, and ‘was 
written in 1837. It is astrong work, in which the depths of 
ga sin and the nobility of human forgiveness are laid 

are. 


Rumour. By Elizabeth Sheppard. With an introduction 

. and notes by Harriet Prescott Spofford. Two vols., 

16mo, pp. 344-346. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
$2.50. 


“Rumour” is not the greatest of Miss Sheppard's novels, but: 
the many admirers of ‘*Charles Auchester” and ‘‘Counter- 
parts” will undoubtedly be desirious of placing it beside its 
somewhat more important fellows. Those who wish to ac- 
quaint themselves with the novelist’s personality and style as 
explained Le’ a strong admirer of Miss Sheppard will do well 
to read the brief introductory note by Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford prefixed to ‘‘ Rumour.” Beethoven and Louis Napoleon 
are prominent figures in the romance and their portraits 
serve as a frontispieces to the two volumes, Messrs. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. have done a favor to a large public in 
preparing this attractive and convenient edition. 


Picciola, the Prisoner of Fenestrella ; or, Captivity Cap- 
tive. By X. B. Saintine. Octavo, pp. 228. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Most school children know the anecdotal germ of the 
story of the “ Prisoner of Fenestrella’ and the flower which 
brought him back to belief, love of life and happiness. Sain- 
tine’s romance of the days of Napoleon—French to the core 
and recalling the flavor of ‘“‘ Paul et Virginie *"—is given to the 
public by D. Appleton & Co. in a handsomely bound 
=e ser eet edition with numerous illustrations by J. F. 

ueldry. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford 
Freshman. By Cuthbert Bede, B.A. Two vols., 
12mo, pp. 500. 


Little Mr. Bouncer and his Friend Verdant Green ; also, ‘ 


By Cuthbert Bede. 12mo, pp. 
The three yol- 


Tales of College Life. 
307. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
umes $5. 


Almost at the opposite pole from ‘“Picciola” are the humor- 
ous stories of Oxford life, which have been popular since 
Cuthbert Bede gave them to the world some forty years 
ago. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. offer in several different 
styles of binding, a set of three volumes. Each volume has 
an etched title and frontispiece, and the text is made still 
more fun-provoking by a large number of illustrations by the 
author. The edition is a handsome one and will prove accept- 
able to those who love the flavor of English University life in 
the old coaching days—that species of life which included 
rather more rowing, oe cricketing, flirting, dining and 
getting into scrapes than it did of studying. 


POETRY. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by 
Thomas William Parsons. 12mo, pp. 372. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


It was in 1843 that Dr. Thomas William Parsons published 
in Boston a little porpphlet which contained a translation into 
English verse of the first ten cantos of Dante’s Inferno, 
From that time to his death, in 1892, the poet was a devoted 
student of the great Italian, and little by little, in the scrupu- 
lous method of one whose task is done for the love of art, he 
extended the translation. So conscientious was his work that 
even after ahalf century, in this volume which remains as the 
legacy of Mr. Parsonsto the Dante admiring world, we have 
but a fragment of the Paradise, and an incomplete renderin 
of the LA are Miss Louise Imogen Guiney writes a brie 
memorial sketch, and the preface is contributed by Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, Professor Norton, while declaring that 
Mr. Parsons’ translations have the tone and style of the 
translator, not of Dante, nevertheless asserts that these lines, 
so far as they go, have no superiors as a rhymed English ver- 
sion of the Divine Comedy. r. Parsons was something of a 
recluse as regards the world at large, and his name is not a 
very familiar one among the average American reading 
classes, yet he undoubtedly deserves a high place among our 
p aeg for the quality, if not for the quantity, of his work, and 

‘or ~~ life-long sympathy with the spirit of the great medi- 
geval epic. 


Proverbs in Porcelain ; to which is added ‘‘ Au Revoir,” a 
Dramatic Vignette. By Austin Dobson. Octavo, pp. 
112, New York Dodd, Mead &Co. $2. 


A new edition of Mr. Dobson's old-time-flavor ‘‘ Proverbs 
in Porcelain,” together with ‘Au Revoir, a Dramatic Vig- 
nette,” is among the most charming reissues of the holiday sea- 
son, As to the two dozen orso full-page illustrations which in- 
terpret the rhymes, we only need to emphasize the second sen- 
tence in this quotation from Mr. Dobson's prefatory note: ‘I 
confess that I felt some Leg gis whether these miniature 
studies, so frail in structure, so slight in substance, would lend 
themselves readily to pictorial embodiment. But this was 
clearly to reckon without the vitalizing power of Art and the 
accomplished pencil of Mr. Bernard Partridge.” 


Low Tide on Grand Pré. A Book of Lyrics. By Bliss 
Carman. 16mo, pp. 120. New York: Charles L. Web- 


ster & Co. $1. 


Bliss Carman has a secure piace among the poets of the 

ounger Canadian school, and his name is a familiar one on 
the ages of our magazines and other periodicals. His slight, 
new! published volume contains some two score poems, “‘ col- 
lected with reference to their similarity of tone,” which are in 
the main lyrics of love and of nature—particularly of the sea- 
side. Mr. Carman’s versification is easy and finished for the 
most part, but we believe he would oblige a good many read- 
ers by ruling out occasional obscurities of conception and 
vagueness of diction. or what appear_obscurities and vague- 
ness to uninitiated minds. However, Mr. Ca:man’s verses be- 
long, as it seems to us, to that species of verse which is called 


poetry. 

Sometime, and Other Poems. By May Riley Smith. 16mo, 
pp. 168. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.25. 


The versification and the thought of May Riley Smith’s 
poems are clear and simple. Among the numerous short 
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lyrics are a few in light vein, but the majority show a deep 
moral tone, and many are expressive of directly religious 
feeling. Her collection makes a safe volume to put into the 
hands of any lover of tender and true reflective poetry not too 
deep for a tired brain. 


Under the Nursery Lamp. Songs about the Little Ones. 
16mo, pp. 105. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 


Co. $1.50. 


No compiler’s name appears with the songs here gath- 
ered, and a considerable number of the poems have no name 
attached. There are a half dozen charming full-page photo- 
gravure illustrations in the spirit of such verses as Steven- 
son’s ‘* My Bed-Boat,’’ Dobson's ‘‘ The Child Musician,” Celia 
Thaxter’s “ An Old Saw,” Margaret venue” * The Sand- 
man,” Tennyson's ‘Sweet and Low,” Field's “Little Boy 
Blue,” and numerous others. No daintier bit of literature 
could be desired by one who cares for the poetry inspired by 
child-life. 


Pictures from Nature and Life. Poems by Kate Raworth 
Holmes ; illustrated by Helen E. Stevenson. Qu: rto, 
pp. 105. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50. 


Though we cannot truthfully say that we admire the cov- 
ers of this volume, the lyrical vers:fication by Kate Raworth 
Holmes and the attractive illustrations by Helen E. Steven- 
son give it rank among the better class of gift books. The 
ten poems are upon various aspects of love and nature, and 
are clearly pote in a decorative style of type, which well 
preserves the delicate and reflective sentiments of the verse. 


The Other Side: An Historic Poem. By Virginia Frazer 
Boyle. 12mo, pp. 64 Memphis, Tenn.: A.R Tay- 
lor & Co. $1. 


This poem, dedicated ‘‘To Confederate Soldiers Living 
and Dead and to the Women of the South,” is a reverie in im- 
aginative style and written largely in_blank verse, upon the 
cause of the rupture between North and South, of the war, of 
reconstruction, and particularly of the part Jefferson Davis 
played in the cause of the Confederacy. Mr. Davis, as the 

m pictures him to us, isa hero andamartyr. These lines 
cave a sustained dignity and a tic expression which make 
them worthy to be read by any lover of good verse. The genu- 
ine feeling of affection for the “true, tender, loving, proud 
old South * ought to appeal to any unprejudiced respecter of 
the impulses from which art is born. 


Cristoforo Colon: An Epic Poem. By Oscar A. Fliesburg 
and Lewis P. Johnson. Paper, 4to, pp. 102. St. Paul, 
Minn.: Swedish-American Book Company. $1.75. 


“Cristoforo Colon” is an epic poem whose origin d'étre was. 
the late Columbian anniversary. The poem was originally 
written in Swedish and then translated into English with the 
rugged and varied metres ef the Northern tongue preserved. 
This method of composition is unique, as is also the legend of 
Columbus’ decent from viking blood, and the story of his. 
visit to Iceland, which precedes an account of his famous voy- 
age of discovery. ere are many excellent, vigorous. 

es in the course of the poem, and it is worthy of exami- 
nation by those who would be naturally interested in such 
subject and treatment. There are a large number of full- 
page illustrations. . 


In This Our World. Foems by Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 120. Oakland, Cal.: McCombs & 


Vaughn. 

Some of the shorter lyrics in this little collection from 
the Pacific Coast are decidedly goud—poetic in conception and 
execution. 


Sun-Sealed. By George P. McIntyre. 12mo, pp. 186. 
Chicago: Astronomic Publishing Co. $1.25. 
Mr. McIntyre is a professional he og of the city of Chi- 


cago, and his verses are ‘‘astrologically arranged under the 
incentive planet aspected by accurate calculation at each in- 


ception.” 
EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Mental Development in the Child. By W. Preyer. 
pp. 196. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


Among the educational works which come to our desk this 
month two are of importance and presumable interest even 
to those whose immediate activity may not be along efluca- 
tional lines, in a professional sense. As number twenty-four 
of the “International Education Series,” which our Doctor 
William T. Harris is editing, we have a translation by H. W. 


12mo, 
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Brown of an able German treatise by Professor Preyer, of the 
Physiological Department at Jena. Professor Preyer's ‘‘ Die 
Seele des Kindes,” first published in 1881, has already, in En- 
glish form, found place in two volumes of the series to which 
the present translation belongs. The author is an enthusi- 
astic investigator of the phenomena of child life, especially 
for the first five years, and desirous of stimulating a wider 
study of asubject, surely fascinating and “ey od enough 
almost entirely new. Dr Harris tells us in his editorial 
preface to the “ Mental Development in the Child” that the 
particular object of the book “is to initiate mothers into the 
complicated science of an pw sage aaye ccordingly he [Dr. 
Preyer] has taken unusual pains to present the more impor- 
tant points upon which the development of the child’s mind 
depends in a form easy of assimilation.” Many interesting 
results of Professor Preyer’s studies are presented in a prac- 
tical form in these pages, one of the most striking being his 
proof that language is subsequent to the intellectual percep- 
tion of space, time and cause. The scope of the volume ma 

be further defined by an examination of the chapter head- 
ings : ‘‘ The Senses of the New-Born Child,” **‘ Temperaments 
in Infancy,” “The First Perception of Ideas,” ‘‘The Origin 
of the Will,” “‘ The Development of Self-consciousness,” etc. 
Parents and teachers of small children will be especially ben- 
efited by a reading of Doctor Preyer’s facts and suggestions. 


The Science of Education. By Johann Friedrich Her- 
bart. 12mo, pp 284. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1. 


In this department we have had frequent occasion to men- 
tion works more or less ‘ie oO WX with the Herbartian 
philosophy. Messrs. D. C eath & Co. now add to their 
* Pedagogical Library” a translation of two works of the 
master himself—the *‘ Aisthetic Revelation of the World,” 
and ‘The Science of Education ” (‘* Allgemeine Paidagogik ”’). 
The translators, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Felkin, have written 
some fifty or = pages upon“ Herbart’s Life and Educa- 
tional Work,” and they have rendered his chief educational 
treatise into English upon the principle that ‘‘ accuracy, faith- 
ful representation, is a translator's first duty and virtue.” It 
is probable, therefore, that the reader will find here as close 
a contact with Herbart’s pedagogical principles as is possible 
to one not reading the original German. 


The Ethics of Hegel. Translated from his ‘* Rechtsphilo- 
sophie.” With an Introduction by J. Macbride Ster- 
rett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 228. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 


The particular object of the ‘‘ Ethical Series ” edited by 
Professor E. Hershey Sneath, of Yale, in which Dr Sterrett’s 
book finds place, is to stimulate a better method and spirit in 
undergraduate collegiate study in ethics by putting the stu- 
dent in direct contact with important works. This volume 
contains an English rendering of about one-half of Hegel's 
‘* Philosophie des Rechts,” with extracts from two other of his 
works. Like other members of the series it is furnished with 
a bibliography, biographical sketch, exposition of the text and 
statement of the relations of the subject-matter to previous 
and subsequent ethical doctrine. Dr. Sterrett states that he 
has made his introduction popular, and he has also added a 
vocabulary of the chief technical terms employed by Hegel. 


The Eighth Book of Vergil’s Aineid. Edited for the Use 
of Schools by John Tetlow, D.Sc. 16mo, pp. 203. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 


Doctor Tetlow believes it to be beneficial for student and 
teacher to vary monotony by reading one of the later books 
of the Atneid. He has prepared the text of the Eighth Book, 
and with a view of making it useful in sight-reading added 
map, foot notes, some fifty pages of notes arranged together, a 
large number of ‘‘ word-groups,” and a vocabulary of about 
eighty pages. 


By Alfred de Vigny. Abridged and edited, 
with introduction and notes, py Charles Sankey, M.A. 


Cinq-Mars. 


12mo, pp. 291. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 90 cents. 


This volume is a new addition to D. C. Heath & Co.’s ad- 
mirable and extended “Modern Language Series.” So 
far as the text goes Mr. Sankey has made his selection upon 
the principle of preserving the work’s “historical value as a 
picture of Richelieu and his. time, its interest as a romance, 
and the classical purity of its style,” and by narrative in En- 

lish supplied the place of necessary omissions ; his editorial 
fabor also includes a historical introduction, notes mainly his- 
torical, a brief biographical sketch, etc. 


Edited and annotated by Jules 


Popular Science. 
12mo, pp. 252. Boston: Ginn & 


Luquiens, Ph.D. 
Co. 70 cents. 


Doctor Luquiens has brought together the original French 
text of seven short selections of such nature as to come under 
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the heading ‘‘ Popular [as distinguished from pure] Science." 
The aim of the book is to ‘ provide material suitable for im- 
parting the habit of careful reading and, in a measure, the 


vocabulary of scientific literature.” 


La Prise de la Bastile. By J. Michelet. Paper, 12mo, pp. 
55. Boston: Ginn & Co. 25 cents. 
A condensed selection from Michelet’s ‘‘ History of the 


French Revolution,” edited and annotated by Doctor Jules 
Luquiens, of Yale University. 


Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. Edited, with intro- 
ductions, notes and index, by C. A. Buchheim. 12mo, 
pp. 337. Boston: D.C. Heath &Co. $1.05. 

This volume, which is an addition to the well-known 

“* Modern Language Series,” contains the first four books of 

Goethe’s famous autobiography. Doctor Buchheim states in 

his preface that he has S eplained throughout all the his- 

torical, re mere and other allusions,’ and he has 
added a great deal of annotation in general. 


Brigitta. By Berthold Auerbach. With introduction 
and notes by J. Howard Gore, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 123. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 55 cents. 


“ Brigitta” was written in 18*0, only two years before the 
author’s death. Dr Gore believes it is well a for 
‘sight-reading or regular work for a less advanced class.” 


The German Declensions Simplified and Symbolized so as 
to make their acquisition rapid and permanent. By 
William A. Wheatley. 12mo, pp. 53. Syracuse: C. 
W. Bardeen. 25 cents. 


Elementary Laboratory Cards. Mechanics and Electric- 
ity. By Harlow W. Eaton, A.M., Ph.D. Chicago: 

W. A. Olmsted, 182 Wabash Avenue. * 

Dr. Eaton prepared this card system for his own classes 
amd has found it of excellent service in the teaching of physics. 
A separate card, with directions for experiment, is put into 
the hands of each pupil. The cards form a series from 1 to 153 
and we suppose an unhmited supply of any number or of all 
can be obtained. 


The Essentials of Chemical Physiology, for the Use of 
Students. By W. D. Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 177. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50. 


The author of this treatise is professor of physiology in 
King’s aes London, and holds other English academic 
positions. His pages, well illustrated, are the outgrowth of 
practical teaching, and furnish information regarding the 
chemistry of foods, digestion, the blood and allied subjects. 


Little People’s Reader. By Georgia A. Hodskins. 12mo, 
pp. 107. Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 


Simple reading matter in large print and simple illustra- 
tions, designed for the first grade of pupils. 


My Saturday Bird Class. By Margaret Miller. 12mo, pp. 
107. Boston; D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


The author of this little volume has had success in inter- 
esting small children in the study of nature, and with a view 
of extending her plan has given a sort of qgareal of her walks 
and talks, and dialogue with her pupils. Her pages are illus- 
trated, and she gives a brief scientific substratum to her bird 
lore, as ‘‘ Hints for the Teacher.” 


History and Literature in Grammar Grades. By J. H. 
Phillips, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 17. Boston: D.C. Heath 
&Co. 15 cents. 

A paper read before the Department of Su: 


at Brooklyn, some time ago. Dr. Phillips is ai 
the public school system of Birmingham, Ala. 


The School Singer. A Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Chorals for Schools. Compiled by George A. Veazie. 
Octavo, pp. 168. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 


Mr. Veazie’s preface states that his volume is “ not a book 
of exercises, but a careful compilation of popular songs and 
choruses of medium difficulty, from ‘The ‘a,’ and which 
are expressly adapted to school use.” It has selections for 


rintendence 
the head .of 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


Arbor Day, graduation day, and other important occasions in 
achool life, as well as for the usual routine periods. The print 
of both musie and words is very clear and attractive. 


JUVENILE. 


‘The Young Navigators; or, The Foreign Cruise of the 
‘*Maud.” By Oliver Optic. 12mo, pp. 356. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


- Oliver Optic’s indefatigable pen is st ll moving and produc- 

ing books to satiate the boys’ appetite for the adventur- 
ous and marvelous. In the iy.’ Navigators” the hero 
and his friends sail about storied Greece, and the author 
weaves in mention of many historical and mythological events. 
The book is the second volume of the second series of ‘ All 
Over the World Library.” 


Oscar Peterson, Ranchman and Ranger. By Henry 
Willard French. 12mo, pp. 380. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.50. 


Boys will appreciate a story which tells in a live way of 
adventures with wild animals, Indians and desperadoes in 
Manitoba and alonga trail through the Dalrymple farm and 
Deadwood to the Colorado mines. The book is illustrated by 
a number of full page and lesser cuts. 


Through Thick and Thin, and The Midshipmen’s Mess. 
By Molly Elliot Seaweli. 12mo, pp. 215. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 


Molly Elliot Seawell writes two stories which are, in the 
main, recitals of two sensible heroic deeds in the United States 
army and in the naval service an The author tells 
us that the incidents related are both real happenings. The 
cover and illustrations are such as boys like. 


‘Odd Business: High Artin Fun, Frolic and Fancy with 
the Pencif and Quill. By L. J. Bridgman. Quarto. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Bridgman’s book has fun per pencil and pen on every 
age and a pun upona good many of them. He is a capital 
umorist and surely successful in the pleasant task of making 

little folks laugh. 


The Child’s Day Book: With Helps Toward the Joy of 
Living and the Beautiful Heaven Above. Arranged 
and compiled by Margaret Sidney. Quarto. Boston : 
D. Lothrop Co. 50 cents. 


Margaret Sidney’s compilation has morning and evening 
prayers, grace before meals, a text from the Bible and a prose 
or poetical selection for each day of the month, all adapted for 
young children. There is a large number of illustrations, in- 
cluding five full-page colored inserts. 


Chatterbox for 1893. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 
Quarto, pp. 412. $1.25. 


The favorite annual Chatterbox has already, inits 1893 
covers, delighted the hearts of thousands of children, but if 
any parents have overlooked it in the stress of the gift-giving 
season it will still be a welcome addition to the young folks’ 
book shelves. We do not see that the anecdotes of great men, 
of adventure, of heroic deeds, of animal life and the puzzles, 
stories, poo and, of course, the illustrations, are less inter- 
esting than they were in our own ‘‘ Chatterbox ” days. 


The Out-Boor World ; or, Young Collector’s Hand-Book. 
By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. 12mo, pp. 439. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Furneaux has had the enviable purpose of cultivat- 
ing a taste for natural history in the minds of young people, 
and has told accurately, but in popular language, about a 
large number of insects, birds and larger animals, sea-weeds, 
wild flowers, forest trees, etc., etc. He has also given 
practical directions about the collection and care of speci- 
mens. The text is made very attractive by sixteen colored 
plates and by over five hundred minor illustrations. Unfortu- 
nately for puns enthusiasts in America, the author deals 
mainly with British animal and vegetable life. 


Talk by Queer Folks : More Landand Water Friends. By 
Mary E. Bamford. Quarto, pp. 179. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. $i.25 


Mary E. Bamford allows the Hyena, the Blue-Jay, the 
Anemone, the Earth Worm and various other interesting peo- 
le to tell some portion of their own story for the benefit of the 
Fittle folks. Her book is printed in large type and is well 
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illustrated ; it is apparently fitted to yield both entertain- 
ment and instruction for children eight or ten years of age 
or even younger. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MANUFACTURE. 


Photographic Mosaics: An Annual Record of Photo- 
graphic Progress. Edited by Edward L. Wilson. 
Thirtieth Year. Paper, 16mo, pp. 295. New York: 
Edward L. Wilson. 50 cents. 


Mr. Edward L. Wilson has been prominent in photo- 
graphic circles for something over a quarter of a century, and 
the new issue of his annual, cme ir. mon Mosaics,”’ is the 
thirtieth. It contains x summary of progress in the various 
departments of photographic science for the year 1893, and a 
long series of short, specially contributed articles by promi- 
nent lovers of the art, devoted mainly tomatters of technique 
and artistic judgment. To the progressive amateur the whole 
volume is indispensable, and the fully-illustrated article upon 
Brittany, by A. R. Dresser, will be of general interest. The 
volume is indexed and in every way seems creditable. 


A Field Book for Civil Engineers. By Daniel Carhart, C. 
E. 16mo, pp. 298. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Carhart, who is Professor of Civil Engineering in the 
Western University of Pennsylvania, has prepared a new 
manual treating systematically of field work in railroad sur- 
veying from reconnoissance to track laying. It presents a neat 
appearance, is well illustrated and apparently serviceable. 


Continuous Current Dynamos and Motors. By Frank P. 
Cox. 12mo, pp. 271. New York: The W. J. John- 
ston Company. $2. 

The student for whom this work has been prepared is 
supposed to possess a ‘‘ general knowledge of electricity and is 
conversant with the names of the different parts of the ma- 
chines,” and, in the mathematical field, with algebra and ele- 
mentary geometry. It is an eminently practical manual and 
illustrated with a number of helpful diagrams. Two chapters 
are devoted to the action of steam in an engine. 


A Text-Book of Mechanical Drawing. Part III. Machine 
Drawing. By Gardner C. Anthony, A.M. Tufts’ Col- 
lege, Mass.: Published by the Author. 

This illustrated treatise is, according to the preface, 
“intended to teach the practical application of the principles 
of projection to the illustration of machinery ; to inform the 
student concerning many of the exceptions to the laws of pro- 
jection; and, finally, to furnish such practical examples as 
joan Neen for problems to the student and suggestions to the 

aftsman.” 


The Manufacture of Liquors and Preserves. Translated 
from the French of J. De.Brevans. 12mo, pp. 204. 
New York: Munn & Co. $83. 

This book is a translation of a practical and precise man- 
ual for the distiller and liquor manufacturer, which appeared 
in France a few years ago. The translator states that the 
value of the work “consists in the formulas, which areso ar- 
ranged that if the manufacturer has no distilling plant, ne 


can still make many of the liquors from the essences.” Wit 
sixty-five illustrations. 
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Parliamentary Tactics for the Use of the Presiding Of- 
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A novel feature in this flexible covered booklet is the 
marginal index, which serves also as a list_ of motions in the 
order of precedence. Rapid reference is the object in view. 


Walsh’s Perpetual Calendar and Almanac. By James A. 
Walsh. Washington: Brentano’s. $1. 


Mr. Walsh’s perpetual calendar is simple and convenient, 
and with its added moon table, sun table and other matter 
will probably prove of service to lawyers and professional 
and business workers in general. 
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Our Lady of R. S. Gundry. 

The Kirk and Presby terian Union. Rev. Dr. H Story. 

The Garden that I Tove. Alfred Austin. 

The Unsolved Irish Problem. The O'Connor Don. 

Silver. Moreton Freweu. 
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Golf: Something More than a First-class Game. Horace G, 
Hutchinson. 


Natural Science.—London. December. 
High Level Sands and Gravels. T. . nee Reade. 
The Sed; Museum. H. W 
Arachnid and Insect Development. @H Carpenter. 
Some Facts of Telegony. Finn 
The Scales of Fishes. A. Smith Woodward. 
Maltese and Sicilian Caverns. 

New England Magazine.—Boston. December. 


Yuletide in an Old English City. Cecil Logsdail. 
The Old Pittsford Church. Mrs. H. * 8 gy er 
Witchcraft in Salem and Europe. S. W. G. Benjami 


ae Interests in Relation to the ‘American | Mind. J. 


. Harrison. 
The Assassination of President Lincoln. Horatio King. 
Harvard University Library. Charles K. Bolton. 
aa School and Academy in Massachusetts. 
artin 
Count Rumford and His Daughter. Frances M. Abbott. 
Carlyle and Ruskin and Their Influence on English Social 


Thought. 
The Colliery Conflict in England. S. A. Brook 
The sen arene of Honey Locust Hill.  Blizabeth ©, 


The athe Vogler. Kenyon West. 
William H. Prescott. Samuel Eliot. 
Experiences During Many Years. Benjamin P. Shillaber. 


G. H. 


New Review.—London. December. 


The Problem of the Unemployed. J. A. Murray Macdonald. 
New — _— for Educated Women. Lady Knightley of 


Jean Martin Charcot: His Life and Work. Mdlle. Blaze de 


ury. 
Constantinople in 1893. Prof. F. Max Miller. 
The Indictment of Dives. W.S. Li lly. 
Paul Verlaine. Arthur S one eg 
The Megaeety of Ancient Syne W. Marsham Adam 
ae ism and Social Refo A Warning. L. 
Jones. 
The Decay of Beauty. Frederick Boyle. 
The Armenian Agitation : A Rejoinder to Sadik Effendi. F. 
S. Stevenson. 
Winter Sport. Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 


The New World.—Boston. December. 


The Babylonian Exile. Julius See. 
The Peculiarities of John’s Theolo G. B. Stevens. 
Plato’s Conception of the Good Life " Bernard Bosanquet. 
The New sm and Economics. W. B. Weeden. 
The Religion of the Chinese People. C. de Harlez. 
The Ethics of Creeds. Alfred Momerie. 
La! in Athens in the Times of Plato. F. B. Tarbell. 
he Ethical and Religious Im: mR A, of Idealism. May Sinclair. 
Thoret hness in Theology A eee 
The Parliament of Belignas. C. H. Toy. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. December. 


Fabian Fustian. Michael Davitt. 
Socialism in France. Yvés Guyot. 
What Lond n People Die of. ugh Percy Dunn. 
Football asa Moral Agent. Hely Hutchinson Almond. 
—— of Protessor Jowett. Algernon Charles Swin- 
urne 
Upper Houses in Modern States.—I. The Italian Senate. Mar- 
chese F. Nob.li-Vitelléschi. 
The Anonymous Critic. H. D. Traill. 
ueen Elizabeth and Ivan the Terrible. W. Barnes Steveni. 
onfessions of a Village Tyrant. Rev. Edward Miller. 
The Queen and Her First Prime Minister, Lord Meibourns: 
on. Reignald B. Brett. 
The Index and My Articles on Hell. Prof. St. George Mivart. 
On the Origin of the Mashonaland Ruins. J. Theodore Bent. 
The pana y' soe Board: a Reply to Mr. Lyulph Stanley. 
i 
A Weddin ng Gift > England i in 1662. Walter Frewen Lord. 
Toulon and the French Navy. Wm. Laird Clowes. . 


Atherley 





North American Review.—New York. December. 
es Causes of the Business hans William E. Rus- 


The F Battle- -Ship of the Future. W.T son. 
The Mission of the Populist Party. ‘A. Peffer. 
Are our Patent Laws Iniquitous we A simonds, 
hat Dreams are Made of. Louis Robinson. 
Parliamentary Manners. Justin McCarthy 
Railroad —_— in the United States pi England. H. G. 


Prou' 
The fee Girl of the Future. Kate G. Wells. 
Thoughts on English Universities. E. A. Freeman. 
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‘The Invasion of Hawaii. E.T. Chamberlain. 
A Plea f ir Annexation. John L. Stevens. 
Our Present Duty. William M. Springer. 


Our Day.—Chicago. November. 


‘The Southern Problem and its Solution.. L. H_ Blair. 
‘Christianity as Seen in a Tour of the World. F. E. Clark. 
Annexation of the Sandwich Islands. Joseph Cook. 
What is Sunday Worth to Labor. Joseph Cook. 


Outing.—New York. December. 


In Quest of the Caribou. S. R. Clarke. 

A ag Bo Fishing in Jamaica. Annetta Halliday. 
Still-Hunting Grouse on Snow. J. R. Benton. 

Foot Racing. John Corbin. 

From Sloop to Cutter in America. A. J. Kenealy. 
Big Game of Ceylon. 

‘Canoeing on the Cuyumel. E. W. Perry. 

Lenz’s World-Tour Awheel. 

‘The National Guaré of Pennsylvania. C. A. Booth. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. December. 


Gardens of Christmastide. Ella M. Sexton. 

‘The Advertising Page. W.H. McDougal. 

In the Stronghold of the Piutes. J. Adams. 

‘The Whistling Buoy. L. Bell. 

Butterflies that Come to Town. Mary E. Bamford. 
‘The Life of St. Alexis. A. B. Simonds. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. December. 
mows pasent : “Lord Ormont and His Aminta.” George Mer- 
ith. 


‘Christmas in New Zealand. Edward John Hart. 

‘The Friend of aQueen: Marie Antoinette and M. de Fersen. 
Schutz Wilson. 

Unknown Paris. M. Griffith and Jean d’Oriol. 

Confessions of an Interviewer. John B. Lane. 

“Is the Theatre Growing Less Popular?” W. Archer and J. 
Comyns Carr. 


The Photo-Beacon,—Chicago. December. 


Yellow Stains on Gelatino-Chloride Prints. 
Stereoscopic Projection. 

Photographer's Effortsat Union. H. Snowden Ward. 
Soc iohy 5 in a Great Hospital. O. G. Mason. 
‘Gelatino-Chloride Development. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. December. 


Lessing’s ‘‘ Dramaturgie.” J. W. Thomas. 
‘The Supernatural in Shakespeare.—III. Annie Russell Wall. 
An Interpretation of Browning’s “ Ixion.”” Helen A. Clarke. 
Recent Books on Tennyson. 


Political Science Quarterly.—Boston. December. 


The Concentration of Wealth. George K. Holmes. 
‘The Economic State. Lindley M. es. 

Private Claims against the State. Ernst Freund. 
Villainage in England. I. 8S. Leadam. 

Seeqmentery Government in Italy. Marquis Pareto. 
‘The Unseen Foundations of Society. E. A. Ross. 


Popular Science Monthly.—New York. December. 


‘The Story of Bob. David Starr Jordan. 
How Old is the Earth ? Warren Upham. 
Modern War Vessels of the United States Navy. W. A. Dob- 


son. 
Evolution and Ethics. T. H. Huxley. 
Evolutionary Ethics. Robert Mathews. 
The Creation: A Penobscot Indian Myth. Abby L. Alger. 
State Interference in Social Affairs. Joseph S. Nicholson, 
The Fruit Industry in California. Charles H. Shinn. 
Criminal Woman. Helen Zimmern. 
Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. Leslie Stephen. 
‘The Calumet in the Champlain Valley. G. H. Perkins. 
‘The ane of Jean Pay. M, L. A. apeen and A. Poisson. 
Sketch of Sir Daniel Wilson. Horatio Hale. 


Presbyterian and Reformed Review.—Philadelphia. 
terly). January. 


‘The Future of Calvinism. Herman Bavinck. 
Anselm of Canterbury. Philip Schaff. 
Philosophy: Its Relation to Vite and Education. J. Mark 


Baldwin. 
The Function of the Prophet. Talbot W. Chambers. 
Critical Views Respecting the Mosaic Temple. W. H. Green. 
A Practical Exegesis of Isaiah xl. 81. A. H. Huizinga. 
Max Miiller’s Gifford Lectures. W.B. Greene, Jr. 
Recent Studies in Pauline Theology. G. T. Purves. 


Quiver.—London. December. 


Some Old Illuminations. 
Some Famous Churchyards. 
With a Doctor of Charity: Dr. Barnardo 


(Quar- 


R. Blathwayt. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Review of the Churches.—London. November. 


Religious Teaching in Board Schools. With Portrait. Mr. 
thelstan ew ag 

Benjamin Jowett, D.D. Archdeacon Farrar. 

Tom With Portrait. J. C. Carlile. 


The Sanitarian.—New York. December. 


Progress of Practical Sanitation. S. H. Durgin. 

Water Filtration and Cholera. Prof. R. Koch, 

The Three Climates of Jamaica, B. W; I. W. Nelson. 
Garbage and Waste of the Columbian Exposition. W. F. 


Morse 
Proposed Bureau of Public Health. 
The School Review.—Ithaca, N. Y. December. 


New England Conference of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 

The History of Early Education. 8S. 8. Laurie. 

~~, be gs School Building at Colorado Springs. G. B. 
urnbull. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Edinburgh. November. 
Tan Disnowery of America by Columbus. With Maps. John 


urray. 
On the Gee Map of Persia. Hon. George Curzon. 
Series of Maps of the World According to Early Geographers, 
in Six Plates. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. December. 


A es for Della Robbia Monuments in Italy. Robert 
rant. 

Constantinople. F. Marion Crawford. 

An Unpublished Work of Scott. 

An Artist Among Animals. F. S. Church. 


Social Economist.—New York. December. 
Ths Meaning of the Election. 
The Rebuilding of New York. 
Economics of namic Scciety. 
The Incidence of Tariff Taxation. 
The English Coal Miners’ Strike. 
Tobacco and Clothing Workers. 
Is There a New South ? 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. December. 


Phonography During Half a Century. Elias Longley. 
Death of Mr, Yerrinton. With portrait. 
Peter P. McLoughlin. With portrait. 
Reading Shorthand. 
Strand Magazine.—London. November. 


The Royal Wedding: From an Oriental Point of View. M. R. 


From Behind the Speaker's Chair.—X. H. W. Lucy. 

Great London Fires. Sidney Greenwood. 

Portraits of Sir Henry Halford, Rev. A. Stopford Brooke, Miss 
Clara Jecks, Joseph Hollman and Hon. Sir William Gran- 


tham. 
A Chapter on Ears.—II. 
Sir Henry Halford. Harry How. 


The Student’s Journal.—New York. December. 


Death of J. W. Yerrington. 

The Late-William H. Boblitz. 

American Standard of Living. J. R. Dodge. 
Engraved Shorthand, eight pages. 

The Struggle for Subsistence. Edward Atkinson. 


Sunday at Home.—London. December. 


At the World's Sunday School Convention in St. Louis. 
Bemerton and George Herbert. rs. Mayo. 

Trial and — of Stundists. Rev. Dr. L. B. White. 
Among the Matabeles. Rev. D. Carnegie. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. December. 
Alexandria. Illustrated. Canon MacColl. 
The Men Who Died at Lokoja. Rev. A. R. Buckland. 


18 of Stundists.—ITI. 
The True Story of Evangeline. Rev. Dr. T. Bowman Stephen- 


son. 
The South Arans. L’Aigle Cole. 
Temple Bar.—London. December. 


Professor Jowett. 
Five Weeksin Greece. J.C. Bailey. 
Count Taaffe. 
Théophile Gautier. 
United Service.—Philadelphia. December. 


Recent Army slation. Maj. G. W. Baird. 
The Transformation of Japan. Countess of Jersey. 
Frontier Service in the Fifties. Lieut.-Col. W. B. Lane. 


United Service Magazine.—London. December. 


The Matabele and Their War Dance. With Map. Captain 
W. Sitwell. 


twe 
£ 














Names of British Men-of-War. Captain H. Mist. 

Forg tten Volunteers. Owen E. Wheeler. 

Battalion Organization. 

MacMahon and Von Kameke. Captain Markham Rose. 

Miss Daniell’s Soldiers’ Homes. Miss E. L. De Butts. 

The Fire of Artillery. Major J. J. Henriquez. 

Cavalry in the Berkshire Manouvres. A Foreign Officer 

Suppression of Rebellion in the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, 1885. With Map. General Sir F. Middleton. 

The Training of Blue-Jackets. 

The Royal Marine Light Infantry. Captain J. F. Daniell. 


e University Extension.—Philadelphia. December. 
The Outlook in Wisconsin. William A. Scott. 
Engish County Councils and University Extension. M. E. 
er. 
The College Professor on Politics. Joseph F. Johnson. 
The Preliminary Class. J. Hexamer. 
University Magazine.—New York. November. 
Sindy and Teaching of English in the College.—I. G. R. Pink- 
m 
Williams and Cornell. A. U. Faulkner. 
The “‘ Mask and Wig” of the University of Pennsylvania. 
ome William Curtis, LL.D.—II. E.B. Merrill. 
TheLL.D. F.S. Thomas. 
Westminster Review.—London. December. 


The Holy Office and Liberal Catholicism. W.R. Sullivan. 
Marriage Customs. England Howlett, F.S.A. 





Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. 
Heft 2. 


The Symbolism of Dreams. Prof. A. Nagele. : 
How Worlds are Made and Destroyed. eorge Grienz. 
Opium Smokers. Max Stein. 

Heft 3. 


The World's Fair. 

Theophrastus Paracelsus. With Portraits. Adolf Kessler. 

Marshal MacMahon. With Portraits. 
Chorgesang.—Leipzig. November 12. 

Carl Rorich. With Portrait. 

Two Hungarian Folk-songs. Music by F. T. Cursch-Btihren. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 


November 4. 

General von Versen. With Portrait. Hanns von Zobeltitz. 
November 11. 

Lauscha, a Thuringian Glass Village. H. von Spielberg. ; 

Louise von Frangois. With Portrait. Paul von Szczepanski. 
November 18, 


Napoleon's Mother. With Portrait. T. H. Pantenius. 
The Evangelical Social Congress. Paul Géhre, 


November 25. 


The Learning of Foreign Languages. Dr. E. von Sallwiirk. 
A Cruise with the Emperor on the ‘ Meteor.” Hans Bohrdt. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 2. 


Private Detectives in London. Dr. A. Heine. 
The Coronation of the Emperor Charles VI. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. December. 


The Franco-Siam Treaty. M. von Brandt. 

Lothar Bucher.—VII._ Heinrich von Poschinger. 

England, France and Russia, in Asia. Heinrich Geffcken. 

The Development of Modern syasccagy. Hans Leyden. 

The Human Will Not Free. Freiherr E. von Stockmar. | 

Experiences of an American Statesman (Gouverneur Morris) 
at the German Court. H. von Wilke. 

The Russian Fleet. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. 


From My Life.—I. Eduard Hanslick. 
Inscriptions as Sources of Greek History. G. Busolt. 

Leopold von Plessen —II. Ludwig von Hirschfeld. 

Iimenau. Bernard Suphan. 

The Century of Velasquez. E. Hiibner. 

Political Correspondence —The Illness of Prince Bismarck, 
the Russo-German Customs Tariff, France and Russia, 
Siam, Italy, etc. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. 


Giants and Dwarfs of the German Navy 
Prince Bismarck in Kissengen. 


November. 
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Zoaland His Work. W H. Gleadell. 
Hard Labor in the Hospitals. Gertrude Dix 

The Scotsman as a Householder. George Farquhar. 

The Origin and Evolution of Property in Land. Hugh H. L. 


ot. 
The Novels of Ossip Schubin, 


November. 


Price Investigationsin the United States. F. W. Taussig. 
State Sovereignty before 1739. D. H. Chamberlain. 

The Scope of Political Economy. Simon N, Patten. 

The Financier of the Confederate States. J.C. Schwab. 
The Genesis of Capital. J. B. Clark. ; 


Yale Review.—New Haven. 


December. 


Novels and Novel Writing : Interview with Silas K. Hocking, 
How to Make a Living —As a Doctor. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. Rev. H_ R. Haweis. 

John Ruskin: The Man and His Message. W. J. Dawson. 


Young Man.—London. 


Young Woman.—London. December. 


The Life of a Hospital Nurse. Honnor Morten. 
Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 


The Story or My Life.—I. Pupil and Pedagogue. Miss Wil- 


ard. 
A Popular Novelist at Home: Mrs. Alexander. With Por- 
trait. Frederick Dolman. 







MAGAZINES. 


Emin Pasha. Paul Reichard. 
The Oil Springs of Galicia. C. Frost, 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. 


November. 
The Improvement of the Race. Dr. F. G. Schultheiss. 


Franz Stuck. With Portrait. O.J. Bierbaum. 
Poems by Karl Bleibtreu and Others. 

The Fall of Tristan. Wilhelm Mauke. 

Truth in Art. Karl Rosner. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. November. 


Heinrich Leo’s Historical Monthly Reports and Letters.—IV- 
Otto Kraus. 
The Trojan Question. A Reply. 
The Moral and Religious Foundation of Political Economy... 
Dr. Ernst Fr. Wyneken. 
Magazin fir Litteratur.—Berlin. 
November 4, 


Intellectual Life in Frankfort.—I. Moritz Goldschmidt. 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Fritz Koegel. 


November 11. 
Springtime in Munich Art. Ernst von Wolzogen. 


Anti-Semitism and the Gambling Prosecution in Hanover. 
November 18. 

Life in Hamburg. Otto Ernst. 

Tschaikowsky. . M. Seiffert. 
November 25. 


Vienna Art.—II. J.J. David. 
Jonas Lie.. Harold Hansen, 


Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 5. 


What Do the ‘‘ Moderns * Want in Literature ? 
Political Parties in France and the Last Elections. Concluded. 
P. Lafargue. No? 
0. 7. 


The Agricultural Crisis and the Customs Negotiations with 
Russia. Dr. R. Meyer. 
The Great Coal Crisis in England. E. Bernstein. 
Peasants and Peasant Parties in Galicia. Concluded. Max 
Zetterbaum. No.8 
No. 8. 


The Great Coal Crisis in England. Continued. E. Bernstein. 
Bimetallism and the Laborer. 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. November. 


“ Die Feuertaufe.” A Play in Honor of the King of Saxony’s 
Jubilee. F. Koppel-Elifeld. 

Jacob Frohschammer.—II. Bernhard Miinz. 

The Spiritual Life of Jeanne d’ Arc. Ch. Thomassin. 

The Comma Bacillus in Water andIce_ L. First, 

Woman's Share in the World’s Fair.—II. Anna Simson. 

Usury and How to Fight It. Ludwig Fuld. 
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Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. November. 


Dorpat—Jurjew. 
The Latest Silver Crisis and the German Coinage System.—II. 


r. A. Wagner 
The Extra Fees of ‘Attorneys. 
Modern Jesuitism. Count Paul von Hoensbroech. 


The Muse of Tiefurt. Gotthold Kre)enberg. 
The German Empire and the Poles. 
Political Correspondence: Enemies at Home and Abroad. 


Sphinx.—London. November. 
= See Congress at Chicago. —il. Ludwig Dein- 


Psycho-Magnetic Power. Concluded. Dr. Car! du Pret. 
Church Services. O. Pliimacher. 

The Union of All Religions. L. Delius. 

Simon Magus. Concluded. Thomassin. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. November. 


Assyriology and the Bible. A. Baumgartner. 

Private Property in Land in the Middle Agee. —IIl. H. ‘epee 
The Pretender Baldwin of Flanders.—III. L. Schmidt 

The Songs of Mirza Schaffy. W. Kreiten. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. 


Sketches in Siam. 
The Seven Hundred and Fifty Years’ Jubilee at Liibeck. 


Philipp Kniest. 
German Universities at the World's Fair. Paul Haedicke. 


Aquincum and Its Ruins. Karl Miiller. 
Universum.—Dresden. 
Heft 5. 
The “‘ Rauhe Haus” at Horn near Hamburg. Harbert Har- 


Heft 5. 


rts. 
Hermann Gruson. With Portrait. H. Brugsch. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. November. 


Louis Rouchonnet. Numa Droz. 
Notes of an Explorer in Patagonia.—V. 
Unpublished Letters of Bonstetten to Stapfer. 


Godet 
The a of Food and Lodgin ig .—III. Dr. Louis Wuarin. 
Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, English, Russian, 
Swiss, Political. 


Dr. F. Machon. 
Philippe 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. November 20. 


The Prophet Jeremiah and King Jehoiachim. Concluded. 
Lucien ae. 
Pompeii. Fr. Tissot. 
Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. 

November 10 

The Russians. Charles Albert. 

A Letter to M. C. Saint-Saéns on Gounod. Henry de Malvost. 

— of the Elements by the Sages. Continued. Jules 

is 

November 25. 


The Minors’ Strike. Charles Albert 
The Wooing of the Elements by the Sages. Continued. 


Ermitage.—Paris. November. 


Constraint or Freedom the Best Condition for the Social Well- 
being? A Symposium. 

Religious Decadence in France. Concluded. Dr. F. Mazel. 

The Work of Arnold Boecklin. Ola Hansson. 


La Jeune Belgique.—Brussel_. November. 
Ford Madox Brown. Olivier G. Destrée. 
Journal des Economistes.—Paris. 


The New Customs Tariff in the Colonies. 
Ministerial Officers —II. Louis Theureau. 
The Agricultural Movement. G. Fouquet. 
Uusury in Russia. Inostranietz. 

State Intervention in Labor Contracts. 
Others. 


November. 
A. Bouché de Belle. 


Yvés Gyuot and 


La Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
November L. 
The New Military Law of Germany. M. G. W 
7 ee and the Trans- "Ooaplan, Railway. O. Dia- 


An ‘Apostle of Tolerance in the Sixteenth Century. F. T. 
‘errens. 
Letters on Idealism and Realism in Fiction. Savvas Pacha. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Heft 6. 


Colombo in Ceylon. Dr. Neubaur. 
Marie Dietrich. With Portrait. "‘Laawig Pietsch. 


a 
Gothland and vez. sarge. 
Prince Alfred Win Be. ith Portrait. 


Unsere Zeit.—Berlin. Heft 3. 


Four Weeks Among the Elephants of India. Otto Ehlers. 

Strikes in England.—II. Stephen Margie. 

a Explorers in Africa. With Portraits. Gerhard 
ohlfs. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Berlin. November. 


Dragoons, Ancient and Modern. Richard Kndtel. 
Budapest, Past and Present. Hugo Warmhclz. 
Home Rule in the House of Commons. 
With Portrait. Her. 


Remiatoonness © ef Prince Tscherkasski. 
mann 
Whaling. Tilustrated. Friedrich Meister. 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 4. 


An Austrian Painter: J. E. Schindler. Karl von Vincent. 

Weathercocks. Ferdinand “wey 

Sculpture of the Middle Ages. A. Schmarson. 

Clavijo, Beaumarchais, Goethe. Erich Schmidt. 

The Life of the People in Naples. Karl Hecker. 

Theo; "fr von Hohenheim, called Paracelsus. 
arell. 


Wiener Literatur-Zeitung.—Vienna. November. 


Actors, Managers, and the Public. G. Engelsmann. 
Heyse as a Novelist. Friedrich Hitschmann. 
Humane America. A. Niggl. 


Dr. 


MAGAZINES. 


—--" attend Places and Their Amusements. F. En 

The O Orit igins of the Hétel de Bourgogne. A. de Lassus. 

Marshal MacMahon. G. de Corlay 

Letters on Foreign Politics. adiaume Juliet Adam. 

November 15. 

M. Ribot as as President of the Council and at the Quai d'Orsay. 
iplomat. 

The tase Electoral Crisis in England. P. Hamelle. 

Letters on Idealism and ism in Fiction. Savvas Pacha. 

Princess Anne. . Buteau. 

saaae* —— Trials of the Seventeenth Century. F. Dela- 


The Motel Bourgogne and the Beginnings of the Comédi 
Frangais. ry Lassus. o ” — 
Cardinal Vazary. M. J. Kont. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—Paris. 
November 1. 


Morocco and Soin 
A Visit to the Island of Lacroma. Marc Car. 
Anglomania. Georges Bonneron. 


November 15. 
Review of European Politics. ae Castelar. 
A Visit to Marengo. H. Lyonne 
Secret Societies at the Time of - Revolution. Dr. Papus. 
Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
November 1. 


The Lat Bond hg of the Family and Patrimony in Béarn. 
The “S srs cole’ of Anjou and Its Parochial - 

A E. mt Agric - 
iocrats. Alfred de Cilleuls. 


Professional Unions and the Ph 
Strikes.in Italy According to nt Statistics. Prof. Sant- 


angelo Spoto. 
November 16. 
The Suppression of Labor Bureaus. Maurice Vanlaer. 
The Union d’Assistance par le Travail in the ae Arron- 
dissement and the ow Labor Bureau. H. Defert. 
Patrimony in Béarn. Continued. Maurice Vanlaer. 
Popular Initiative and the Right to Work in Switzerland. 
Jules d’Anethan. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 
November 1. 


Charles Gounod. Albert Soubies. 
Russian Musi 
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November 15. 


Parody in the Drama. Paul Gruyer. 
Gounod and Madame Krauss. Véga. 
‘Guatimozin-Claretie. Ed. Deschaumes. 
Revue Bleue.—Paris. 

: November 4. 
Frederick ITI and William II of Germany. Herold Frederic. 
France and Morocco. L. Urdega. 

November 11. 

What Will the New Chamber Do? Paul Laffitte. 
The Franco-Russian Fétes. Alfred Rambaud. 


M. Victor Cherbuliez. Paul Sirven. 
Alsace-Lorraine and Peace. Jean Heimweh. 


November 18. 
Marshall MacMahon. Alfred Duquet. 
The Berlioz Cycle at Carlsruhe. G. de Massougnes. 
November 25. 
France and Italy. A Letter to M. R.Bonghi. Anatole Leroy- 
aulieu. 


The Separation of Church and State Under the Convention. 
. A. Aulard. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 
November 1. 


The Peace Negotiations, 1656-1658. Duc d’Aumale. 
Studies in Socialism : Co-operation. P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Maritime Laboratories: Naples and Banyuls-sur-Mer. F. 


oussay. 
The Works ef Guy de Maupassant. R. Doumic. 
Au on and the Confession of a Madman. G. Val. 
rt. 


November 15. 
Eastern Sanctuaries. Cairo and Her Mosques. _E. Schure. 
The Corinthian, Baltic Sea, Manchester and Mediterranean 

Canals. J. Fleury. 
On the Banks of the Mekong. E. Plauchut. 
The German Reviews. T. de Wyzewa. 
Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 

November 1. 
France and Russia. Gustave Lejeal. 
Lorraine and Russia. Roger Marx. 
The World’s Fair. B. H. Gausseron. 


The America Cup. Ernest Lalanne. 
Marshal MacMahon. Henri Castets. 


November 15. 
The Portraits of the Twentieth Century. P. N. Roinard. 
Four Days’ Observations on the Summit of Mont Blanc. J. 


Janssen. 

The Old Sorbonne i. 

The Belgian Constitution in 1893. G. Regelperene. 

The Military Movement in France and Abroad. Desiré La- 
croix. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris, 
November 1. 


The Naval Forces of Russia. A. A. Fauvel. 
The Coaling Stations of the Mediterranean. With Map. A. A. 


‘auvel, 
Dahomey. Georges Demanche. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 


November 4. 


Royal Pedrevege Over the Patriarchate of Venice. 
The Moral of the Bank Scandals. 


November 18. 
- of His Holiness Leo XIII to the Bishop of Spain. Latin 
ersion. 
The New Regulations of Sgr. Martini, Minister of Public In- 
struction. 
On the Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 
The Columbian Exhibition at Chicago. 
La Nuova Antologia.—Rome. 
November 1. 


Whither Are We Tending? Professor Pasquale Villari. 
G. Zanella and His Fame asa Poet. A. Fogazzaro 
European Time Adopted in Italy. O. Z. Bianco. 
Charles Gounod. A Sketch. G. A. Biaggi. 


* Memory, True and False 


November 15. 


A Disappearing People: The Seminole Indians of Florida. 
The European Occupation of Oceanica. With Map. Paul. 


rré 
Er Rif in Morocco. 
Revue Générale.—Brussels. 


The Autonomous Work of the Nineteenth Century. Con- 
cluded. J. de la Vallée Poussin. 

The Early Novels of Count Tolstoi. Concluded. M. van 
Yperseele de Strihou. 

A Remedy for the Agricultural Crisis. A. Castelein. 

Théodor de Wyzewa, French Writer. Henry Bordeaux. 

MacMahon at the Siege of Antwerp. Commandant Grandin. 

The Second Congress of the Democratic League at Brussels. 
E. Van der Smissen. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. November. 


Geometry, Old and New. J. Delboouf. 

. André Lalande. 

late aw ~~ gata of Moral Types and General Psychology. F. 
aulhan. 

The Definition of Socialism. E. Durkheim and Henri Mazel. 


Revue des Questions Scientifiques.—Brussels. IV. Quarter. 


The Theories of the English School of Physics. P. Duhem. 
The Prehistoric American. Marquis de Nadeil. 
The Causes of the Former Extension of Glaciers. A. de Lap- 

parent. 
The Transmission of Nervous Power in Organisms. G. Hahn. 
The Bees of South India. R. P. J. Castets. 
Prehistoric Spain. L. Siret. 

Revue des Revues.—Paris. November. 


The Literary Movement in Norway.—II. Knut Hamsun. 
The Parliament of Religions and the Religion of Humanity. 
Spelling Reform in 1893. Jean Finot. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
November 4. 


Life and Low Temperatures. Raoul Pictet. 
Lanterns and the Teaching of Geography. G. Renaud. 


November 11. 


The Circulatién of the Blood and Its Adversaries. H. Folet. 
Electro-Magnetic Induction Across Space. W. H. Preece. 


November 18. 
Culture on the Dark Continent. M. Zaborowski. 
November 25. 


Pasteur and Contemporary Medicine. M. Grancher. 
Rain. A. Duponchet. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. November. 


The Democratic Reorganization of the Amer. Jean Milés. 
Benoit Malon and Maryism. Eugéne Fourniére. 

The Miners’ Strike in Belgium. Emile Vandervelde. 

The Social Question a Moral Question. F. Paulhan. 


Université Catholique.—Lyons. 


The Second General Council at Lyons. C. Chambost. 

Various Cults Amongst the Greeks. P. Gonnet. 

Janssen. Concluded. Pastor. 

The National Council of 1811.—II. A. Ricard. 

— of Modern Life: ‘Aurora Leigh.’’ Abbé Del- 
our. 


MAGAZINES. : 


November 15. 


™ of Magenta. A Sketch of Marshal MacMahon. G. 
oiran. 

The Pope and the New Era. R. Bonghi. 

A Progressive Income Tax. A. Loria. 

Inductive Morality. G. Finali. 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 
November 1. 
The Rosminian Controversy. Conclusion. D. E. 8. 
Some New Publications Concerning the French Revolution. 
Conclusiun. G. Grabinski. 
Italy, France and the Triple Alliance.—X. 
The Religious Problem in Italy. Letters by F. M. Pasanisi 
and G. Salvadori. 
November 16. 


Ubaldino Peruzzi. A Sketch. Crito. 

The Turinese Court in the Seventeenth Century. Continued. 
G. Claretta. 

Canon Arosio and Biblical Research. G. Morando, 

Marshal MacMahon and the Last Conclave. R. de Cesare. 

The Reform of Education. 
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THE REVIEW 
THE SPANISH 


La Ciudad de Dois.—Madrid. 
November 5. 


Climatology. P. Angel Rodriguez. 
The Pentateuch and Prehistoric ‘Archeology. P. Honorato 


del Val. 
The Volcanic District of Naples. Marquis del Socorro. 
Tomas Rod- 


The Existence of God and Atheistic Science. P. 


riguez. 
November 20. , 


The Pope’s Letter to the Spanish Bishops. 
Climatolo; on Angel Rod eZ. ; 
Cellular siolo Zacarias Martinez. 
Spanish Opera. ustoquio de Uriate 
Revista Contemporanea.—Madrid. 
October 30. 
Politics and War. Pedro A. Berenguer. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Mangdechelt.Amaphanians. Novem- 
r. 


Johan Anthonie Balthazar Stroebel, Dutch Artist. P. A. 
Haaxman, Jun. 
Leyden. Taniveted. L. J. Plemp van Duiveland. 


Croup and Diphtheria. M. Buijsman. 
De Gids.—Amsterdam. November. 


‘The jote ae J.T. Buys. Prof. H. P. G.Quack and Prof. J. 
° 

Our Rhymes. —II. G. J. Boekenoogen. 

Artificial Diamonds. Dr. J. E Enklaar. 


OF REVIEWS. 
MAGAZINES. 


Woman, Pagan and Christian. F.de Paula Villa-Real y Val- 


divia. 
ag = gy of Races, and How it Will Affect Europe. E. G. 


The a ae -~. Juportance of the University of Valla- 
The Natural See noel of Spain. A. deSegovia y Corrales. 


November 15. 


The Last Attempt at Colonization in Cuba L. Barrios. 
Women, Fai Fagan and Christian. Conclusion. F. de Paula de 
illa-R 
American Latewstuse. Fernando Luis de Anto 
Astronomy and the —— in the Siddie ‘Ages and the 
Present Time. Amador. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Van-Lennep Exhibition. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. November. 
Free Medical Assistance—Shall It Deprive a Man of His Vote ? 


Kerdij 
Administrative Reform in the West Indies. H. Pyttersen. 


Teysmannia.—Batavia. Part 9. 


The Yellow-Stripe Disease on the Sugar Cane. 
Breda - 7 

Palms. H. 

A New Te. 9 Afecting Reger Cane in the West Indies. Dr. 
J. van Breda de Hi 


Dr. J. van 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny. ee No. 7% 


The Marriage Formula. 
Dofia Emilia Bazan. iM aolpi Hillman. 
The World’s Women’s Congress. _T 


Some Impressions from African Homes. M. Anholm. 


Danskeren.—Kolding. November. 


Rationalism and the Belief in Christ. Fr. Jungersen. 
Caroline Amalie. L. Schréder. 

Life in the Sixteenth Century. L. Schréder. 
Stanley's Last Travels.—III. 8S. N. Mouritsen. 


Idun.—Stockholm. No. 46. (309.) 


Emma Linck. With portrait. 
The Dowry of Our Daughters. E. D. M. 


Kringsjaa.—Christiania. No. 10. (21.) 


Theodor Mommsen. With Portrait. 
The World's Fair. 

Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. No. 6. 
Power-transference. D. hse: 
The Rose in Olden Times and the Middle Ages. 
The Free High Schools. P. E. Fahlbeck. 


Nyt Tidskrift.—Christiania. 


The Mad Times. Hans pe. 
Aasmund Vinje. J. E.S 
A Woteworthy Political Document. Sigurd Ibsen. 


Johan Vising. 


No. 10. 


The Religious Congress in Chicago. W. Coucheron-Aamot. 
Ord och Bild.—Stockholm. No. 10. 
Socrates and Aristofanes. Johannes Paulson. 
Zachris Topelius. With Portraits. 
Theatricals and Theatre Life in the West. With Portraits, 
Gustaf Gullberg. 
Samtiden.—Bergen. November. 
Jonas Lie. With Portrait. Herman Bang. 
My Wife. With Portrait. Jonas Lie 
From the Youth of Jonas Lie. W ith. Portraits. N. K. 
Bptsoace from Jonas Lie’s First Sojourn in Italy. Johann 


No. 10, Shue du Bac. Kitty L. Kielland. 
No. 7, ‘Avenue de la Grand. Armée. Christian Skredsvig. 
How “ Kvaernkallen’” Came to be Written. Erik Lie. 
Holskogen. Irgens Hansen. 
Letters from Jonas Lie. 
Tilskueren.—Copenhagen. October. 

The Book of Job. II. Georg Brandes. 
A New Literature. IV. J Shsunes Jorgensen. 

Teosofisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. November. 
Personality and Individuality. 
The Great Religious Congress in Chicago. 

Vor Tid.—Christiania. No 8. 

The Relations between Religion and Morality. Olaf Holm. 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Arena. . English Illustrated Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 


Art Amateur. 

Annals of the Am. Academy of 
Political Science. 

Art Interchange. 

American Journal of Politics. 

Am. Catholic Quart. Review. 

Atlantic Monthly 

Antiquary. 


—— Amateur Photog- Godey’s. 


apher. v2 Geouranhical Journal. 
Greater Britain. 


Asia ic Quarterly. , 
Andover Review. . Green 
Architectural Record. 
Argosy. 

Asclepiad. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 
Bankers’ Magazine (London) Harvard 
Belford’s Monthly. zine. 

aor agg s Magazine. 





iat of Trade Journal. 


Gassell’s Family Magazine. 

Chautauquan. 

Church at Home and Abroad. 

Church Missionary Intelligen- 
cer and Record. 

Church Quarterly Beriew. 

Chambers’s Journal. JRCI. 

Century nageene. Insti 

Californian Illustrated Maga- | JurP 





gineerin 


Colorado Magazine. 
Charities Review. 
Cosmopolitan. A Lon, 
Contemporary Review. 
Christian Thought. 
Critical Review. x Luci 
Cassell’s ac? el Journal. 
Catholic World 2 Lyeeam 
Dial. " onth. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 
Dublin Review. 

Economic Journal. 

Economic Review. 
—— Review (New 











Educational Review (London). " Monist. 
Education. MM. 
Engineering Magazine. 3 Musi 





pasa and Western Review. 


For 

Fortnightly Review. 

Goldthwaite’s 
Magazine. 


Gentleman’s gee. 
Girl’s Own Pa 
Great Though 


Atalanta. 7. Good Words. 
Harper’s Magazine. " Poet Lore. 


Homiletic Review. 

Internat’l Journal of Ethics. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Review. 

Cornhill. IrM. Irish Month]. 

Journal of Education. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution. . iver. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 


Saritieal t Review. 

zine. K. Knowledge. 
Canadian Magazine. KO. King’s Own. 
Cassier’s Magazine. d Lend a Hand. 

LH. Leisure Hour. 

Lippincott’ 's Monthly. 
an’s Magazine. 
London Quarterly Review. 
oo) Quarterly Review. = Steno eqreeaey. 


Lndgate Monthly. 


[acmillan’s Magazine. 
cClure’s Magazine. \° 
fagazine of Am. History. US. Uni 
fenorah Monthly. 

lissionary eview of World. 
Missionary Herald. 


Monthly Packet. 
Methodist Review. 
North American Review. 
National Review. 
National Magazine. 
Nineteenth Century. 
New England Magazine. 
New Review. 
New World. 
Newbery House Magazine. 
Nature Notes. 
Outing. 
Our Day 
Ovevkant Monthly. 
Photo-American. 
Photo-Beacon. 

. Phrenological Magazine. 


Geographical 


Pall Mall Magazine. 
Presbyterian Quarterly 
i = and Reformed 


raduates’ Maga- 


Philosophical Review. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Psychical Review. 


uarterly Journal of Eco- 

Societies. nomics. 
eview of Reviews. 

Review of the Churches. 

Students’ Journal. 

School Review. 

Sanitarian. 

Social Economist. 

. Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine. 

Scottish Review. 

Scots Magazine. 


JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy. ,. Fy ane Review. 
—— bo the Royal Colonial \ 


Stran 

Sunday a 
Sunday at Home 
Temple Bar. 
Treasury. 

University ~ gem 


United Service “Magazine. 
Westminster Review. 
Young England. 

Young Man 


+ mr ll 's Magazine. ; Yale Review. 








{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 
Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the December numbers of periodicals. 


Africa: 
The Matabele and their War-Dance, W. Sitwell, USM. 
How They Live in Matabeleland, D. Carnegie, LH ; SunH. 
Khama, the Bechuana Chief, G. Cousins, LH. 
The Rise of Our East African Em ire, Black. 
Routes and Districts in Southern og ery GJ, Nov. * 
Origin of the Mashonaland Ruins, J. T. Bent, NC. 
Hausa Pilgrimages From the Western Soutien: GJ, Nov. 
An Insular Comment on an International Enterprise, D, 


Dec. 1. 
Art at ‘the World’s Fair, J §; Hedtced, CanM. 
Alaska: es the Yukon, Wm. O ilvie, —. 
Alaska, The Eskimos of, Sheldon Jackson, Chau 
—_— VI, Pope, and Cesar Borgia: Were aor Poisoned ? 


Alexandria, Canon Maccoll, SunM. 

Alexis, St., The Life of, A . B. Simonds, OM. 

America, iscovery of, or Columbus, rea Nov. 
America, Recollections of the Author of, 8. F. ‘Smith, HGM. 
Anselm of Canterbury, Philip Schaff, PRR, J Jan. 


Aste Ocean: A Voyage toward the Antartic Sea, GJ, 
ov. 
Aran ee: The South Arans, SunM. 


j-> at Dorchester, Thomas Hardy, EI. 
Archeological Notes, J. P. Taylor, AR 
Architecture as a Profession, R. W. Gibson, EngM. 
Armenian Agitation, F. 8. Stevenson, NewR. 
Armies : 
Armed Europe, Gen. Sir A. Allison, Black. 
How Tommy Atkins is Fed, Black. 
Recent Army Legislation, Mayor G. W. Baird, USM. 
Arnold, oye eslie Stephen, NatR. 
Art and Life Once More, John Burroughs, D. _ 16. 
Art in America, Early, John ey om ‘CalIM 
Art in Public “Schools and Colleges, AA. 
Artists, Modern, and Their Work, C. Stuart Johnson, MM. 
‘Astronomy 
Bhootien | Stars and Their Trails, A. C. Ranyard, K. 
The Solar Facule, H. Deslandres, K. 
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Athens: The New Athens, Mac. 
Australia, The Aborigines of, CJ, Nov. 
Azarias, Brother, G. . Harsy, EdRA. 
Babylonian Exile, The, Julius Wellhausen, NW. 
Beauty, Decay of, Frederick Boyle, New. R. 
Bering Sea Arbitration, A. S. Cameron, NatM, Nov. 
Berlioz, Hector, Ernest Reyer: = CM. 
Bethlehem, Christmas Eve at, E. A. Fletcher, Dem. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism : 
A Practical Exegesis of Isaiah xl. 31, A. H. Huizinga, PRR, 


Jan. 
Recent Studies in Pauline Theology: < G. va eevee, PRR, Jan. 
Bible Doctrine of Inspiration, B 
Inspiration in the Ol Testament, H. G.. fiche, “CT. 
Inspiration Under Review, J. J. Lampe, W. W. McLane, CT. 
Tatian and the Fourth Gospel, J. R. Harris, CR. 
Beye cling : Lenz’s World-Tour Awheel, O. 
ir 
Birds at Yule-Tide, Frank Bolles, AM. 
In the Flat Woods, Bradford a eerer: AM. 
Blatchford, Justice Samuel, GB, N 
Booth, Edwin: Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth, W. 
Bispham, CM. 
= Ceesar,. and Pope Alexander VI, Were they Poisoned ? 


Boys, Manliness i in, by a New Process, H. Drummond, McCl. 
Brooks, Phillips : A Christmas Sermon, CM. 

Brown, John, as a Popular Hero, A. E. Allaben, NatM. 
Buoys: The Whistling Buoy, L. Bell, OM. 

Business Depression, Political Causes of the, W. E. Russell, 


AR. 
Butterflies that Come to Town, Mary E. Bamford, OM. 
Cader Idris, W. W. Hunt, GW. 
California : 

California through a Snow Bank, Philip Grayson, CalIM. 

The Romance of Fort Ross, Gertrude therton, CalIM. 

Hills and Corners of San Francisco, Elodie Hogan, CalIM. 

California Forest Trees, Bertha F. Herrick, CalIM. 

If I Were California, } oaquin gi CallM. 

The Fruit Industry of California, C. H. Shinn, PS. 
Calumet, in the Champlain Valley, The, G. H. Perkins, PS. 
Calvinism, The Future of, Herman Bavinck, PRR, Jan. 
Calvinism, Dutch, Henry E. Dosker, HomR. 

Canada : 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen, J. C. Hophios, CanM. 

The Manitoba School Question, J Ewart, CanM. 

Suppression of the Northwestern Rebellion in 1885, USM 
Canoeing on the Cuyumel, E. W. Perry. 

Canterbury, Anselm of, Philip Schaff, ‘PRR, Jan. 

Capital, The Genesis of, 4 B. Clark D YR. 

Caribou, In Quest of, 8. R. Clarke, O 

Carlyle and Ruskin os their Influence on English Thought, 


EM. 
Ont ed Business, Harvard Men in the, R. M. Allen, 


Ceylon: January Days in Ceylon, C 
Ceylon, Big Game of, O. 
Chaucer’s Pardoner peers L. | L. ry AM. 
Charcot. Professor, M de Bury, NewR. 
Charles II., a Weddin ing Frosent to England in 1662, NC. 
Cheltenham College C. Sargent, LudM. 
Chemistry, Relation of, to Sngtnoering, J. Torrey, EngM. 
Chemistry at the World’ sFair, M. Benjamin, Chaut. 
e, By the Waters of the, J. W. Palmer, CM. 
‘0 and the _ . Bele, 14 
aving, C. D. R L. DAH, N 
Child Study: The Y we - 3 eens OT on, G. Stanley Hall, 


Children, The Care of Growing, Susanna W. Dodds, Dem. 

China: Our Lady of Pootoo, R. 8. Gundry, NatR. 

Chinese People, Religion of the, C. 7 Harlez, NW. 

Cholera, Water Filtration and, Prof. Koch, San 

ee Water Bacteriology and he og Mrs. Frankland, 
ong. 

Christ in Modern Taediogy. Rev. J. Rickaby, a. 

Christianity as Seen in a Tour of the World, F . E. Clark, OD, 


Nov 
Christmas Eve at Bethelehem, E. A. Fletcher, Dem. 
Church of England: A Discourse on the Homilies, Mac. 
eae ot = Scotland: The Kirk and the Presbyterian Union, 


Churchyards: Some Famous Churchyards, Q. 
Clark, Sir Andrew, Bkman. 
Classics in the College Course, Florence May, Dna 
Coal Production in Western Europe, BTJ, 
Colleges: Williams and Cornell, op Panikncr, UM, Nov. 
Constantinople, F. Marion Crawford, Scrib. 
Constantinople in 1893, F. Max Miiller, NewR. 
Costers of London, W. J. Orsman, CSJ. 
Cotton Menatectaring | aaeey of Russia, BTJ, Nov. 
Cranks, E. R. Gregg, A J. Palm, AJ 
Creation. The : A Penobscot Myth, Abby L. Alger, PS. 
Créeds, The Ethics of, Alfred Momerie, NW. 
Crime and Criminals: 
The Study of Crime and Criminals, A. MacDonald, Chaut. 
a Not the Victims of Heredity, W . M. F, Round, 


OF REVIEWS. 


- 


Experimenting on Capital Criminals, le, ii. 
Criticism : The Anonymous Critic, H. DB Rho 
Criticism, Aims and Methcds of the Tiigher, WwW. "Sanday, A. 
Curtis, George pve: LL.D.—II, E Merrill, UM, Nov. 
Dance, The tory of the, Margaret. Fepnane: MM. 
Davenport and Its Environs.—. ee 
Democracy in America, F. N. beeen, 
Decorations, Taste in House, Isa Cs Rabel “AL 
Dolls, An Excursion to the Land of, Dem. 
Dominical Letter in Theory and Practice, C. R. Ballard, Ed. 
Dorchester, Ancient Earthworks at, T. Hardy, EI. 
Dreams: What Dreams are Made of, Louis Robinson, NAR. 
Dress : Clothing as a Protection Against Cold, R. Roose, FR.. 
Dublin Four Courts—II, D. W. Douthwaite, GB, Nov. 
Earth? How Old is the, Warren Upham, _ 
Economic State, The, L. M. Keasbey, PS 
Edison, Life and Invention of— XI , Cas 
Education : 
New England Conference of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, SRev. 
The History of Early Education, S. 8. Laurie, SRev. 
New High School Building at Colorado Springs, SRev. 
Education and Instruction, Lord Coleridge, 
> Voluntary Sch_ol Crisis in England, Canon Hayman, 


atR. 
Cheltenham College, W. C. Sargent, LudM. 
A Talk to Young Men on Education, RR. 
aa and Missions—II, A. J. Gordon, MisR. 


Beynt the Fay fim, Octavius G. yee CalIM. 
Jusqu' au Revoir, C. 
Egyptology : The Mystery of ‘Anelons Egypt, W. M. Adam, 


Elizabeth, Queen, and Ivan the Terrible, W. B. Steveni, NC, 
Engineering, Relation of Chemistry to, J. Torrey, EngM. 


En 

he Oo Colliery Conflict in meg, S. A. Brooke, NEM. 
The House of Commons, T O’Connor, Harp. 

imos of Alaska, The, Sheldon Jae. Chaut. 

— F., Recollections of, Wm. Wallace, Bkman. 

Huxley’ 's Evolution and Ethics, A. Seth, Black. 

ion ond Struggle for Existence, Leslie Stephen, PS. 

Evolution : 

Man in the Light of Evolution, Emma M. Caillard, CR. 

Evolution and Ethics, T. H. Huxley, 

Evolutionar 7 Ethics, "Robert Mathews, PS. 

Fables, French, of the Middle Ages, F. Brunetiere, Chaut. 

Farm and the Ship, T The, A. C. Houston 

Farrar, Poi Arthur Warren, McCl. ’ 

Fe de, and Marie Antoinette, 8. Wilson. PMM. 

pa. i wn and Novel Writing, S. K. Hocking, YM. 


g ial : 
Italian ears = Crisis, JPEcon. 
The Comparability of Trade Statistics, BTJ, Nov. 
The Bimetallic Standard of Money, G. C. Douglas 














a 
=  * seaaiialiiaaaal of the Money Question, A. F. Nagle, 


A Southern View of the Financial Sitesi. G.C. Kelley, A. 

Need, not of More Money, but Better Exchan; 

Price Investigations in the United States, re 4 Ww. Taussig, 
ov. 

Italian Finances, M. Fouzeria, Chaut. 


Fine Arts, How to Study the, C. M. Fairbanks, Chaut, 
Fires Great London Fires, %. Greenwood, Str, Nov. 


falenom Fishing and Canning on the Fraser, ans M. 
A Der s Fishing in Jamaica, Annetta Hallida; 
Fish Culture in the Highlands, J. Eickerdyie ‘Black, 
Florida, A Flyin a to Margaret ee on, G. 
Flowers of the Mark Folia e Plants, W. J. Gordon, LH. 
Football as a Moral A . Almond, NC: 
Foot Racing, John Cor i 0. 
Forgery of Antiquities, Sir J. Evans, Long. 
France: 
Socialism in France, Yvés Guyot, NC. 
Toulon and the French Navy, W. L. Clowes, NC. 
France and Germany i, The Strasburg Commemoration, CR. 
Gautier, Théophile, 
Geography in the European Universities, Hugh R. Mill, 


Game 
The Ice-Age and is: Work, A. R. Wallace, FR. 
What is Geolo; Ss. Shaler, Chaut. 
Gladstone’s Battle Ht ‘Home Rule, A. A. Black. Cha 
Gold: ~ Growing Difficulty of Getting Gold, T. 7 “Rickard, 


Eng 

“Golden Ass,’ J. F. Rowbotham, GM 
Golf : Something More than a First-class Game, NatR. 
Gounod, Charles, RR. 
Greece : 

Five Weeks in Greece, J. C. Builey, TB. 

The New Athens, Mac 
Gronadski, Father, iirevian Priest, Lady Herbert Lea, M. 
Grouse: Still Hunting Grouse on Snow, J. R. Benton, O 
Guilds of the Middle Ages, wi = Strappini, M. 
Haddon Hall, Edwin Oliver 
Halford, Sir Henry, Harry “, Str, Nov. 
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Harrison, Carter, RR. 
taxes Men in the Range Cattle Business, R. M. Allen, 


HG 
ewaedl Student Diet at, R. W. Greenleaf, HGM. 
Harvard University Library, Charles K. Bolton, NEM. 
Hawaiian Islands : 
The Invasion of Hawaii, E .T. Chamberlain, NAR. 
‘A Plea for Annexation. John L. Stevens, NAR. 
Our Present Duty, W William M. Springer, NAR. 
Amerson, of the Sandwich Islands, Joseph Cook, OD, Nov. 
[eaith, Bureau of Public, ~— 
[eine, ‘Weinrich, Rudolph Grossman, 
ell : The Index and My Articles on Hell ‘st. G. rly NC. 
erbert, George, and Bemerton, Mrs. Mayo, SunH, N 
Heredity : A Rejoinder to Prof. Weismann, by Herbert | Spen- 
cer, 
Heresy in Athens in the Time of Plato, F, B. Tarbell, NW. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, An Hour with, J. L. Hughes, CanM. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Rev. H. R. Haweis, YM, 
Holy Family in Art, The, Roger Sena’ fe A. 
Home Rule, Gladstone’s Battle for, A. A. Black, Chaut. 
Hospitals, Floating, R. B. Tobey, LAH, Nov. 
Hotel Life, Ethics of, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Co, N 
Huxley, Professor, on Evolution and Ethics, A. Seth, Black. 
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